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BOOK IX. 
CHAPTER I. 


A WRANGLING. 
XIR. Monckton, the next day, as ſoon as 
breakfaſt was over, went out, to avoid 
| ſhewing, even to Cecilia, the anxiety he felt 
concerning the regulation of her fortune, and 
arrangement of her affairs. He ſtrongly, how- 
ever, adviſed her not to mention her large 
debt, which, though contracted in the inno- 
cence of the pureſt benevolence, would incur 
nothing but reproof and diſapprobation from 
all who only heard of it, when they heard of 
its inutility. 5 
At eleven o'clock, though an hour before 
the time appointed, while Cecilia was fitting 
in Lady Margaret's dreſſing- room, © with ſad 
civility and an aching head,” ſhe was fum- 
moned to Mr. Briggs in the parlour” 
„ VVV He 
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He immediately began reproaching her with 
having eloped from him in the ſummer, and 
with the various expences ſhe had cauſed him 
from uſeleſs purchaſes and ſpoiled proviſions. 
He then complained of Mr. Delvile, whom 
he charged with defrauding him of his dues; 
but obſerving in the midſt of his railing, 58 
dejection of countenance, he ſuddenly broke 
off, and looking at her with ſome concern, 
ſaid, © what's the matter, Ducky? a'nt well? 
Jock as if you could not help it. . 
pes, .cned Cecilia, I thank you, 


Sir, I am very well.“ 


* What do look ſo blank for, then?“ ſaid 
he, © hay? what are fretting for? — croſſed 
in love ?—loſt your ſweetheart ?” 

« No, no, no,” cried ſhe, with quickneſs. 

Never mind, my chick, never mind,” ſaid 
he, pinching her cheek, with reſumed good 
humour, © more to be had; if one won't ſnap, 
another will; put me in a paſſion by going off 
from me with that old grandee, or would have 
got one long ago. Hate that old Don; uſed me 
very Il; wiſh I could trounce him. Thinks 
more of a fuſty old parchment than the price 
of ſtocks. Fit for nothing but to be ſtruck 
upon an old monument for a death's head.“ 

He then told her that her accounts were 
all made out, and he was ready at any time 
to produce them; he approved much of her 
finiſhing wholly with the old Den, who had 
been a mere cypher in the executorthip ; ; but 


he 
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he adviſed her not to think of taking her 
money into her own hands, as he was willin 

to keep the charge of it himſelf till ſhe Was 
married. 

Cecilia, thanking bins for the offer, fat 
ſhe meant now to make her acknowledgments 
for all the trouble he had already taken, but 
by no means purpoſed to give him any more. 

He debated the matter with her warmly, 
told her ſhe had no chance to ſave herſelf from 
knaves and cheats, but by truſting to nobody 

but himſelf, and informing her what intereſt 
| he had already made of her money, enquired 
how ſhe would ſet about getting more? 
Cecilia, though prejudiced againſt him by 
Mr. Monckton, knew not how to combat his 
arguments, yet conſcious that ſcarce any part 
of the money to which he alluded was in fact 
her own ſhe could not yield to them. He 
was, however, fo ſtubborn and fo difficult to 
deal with, that ſhe at length let him talk with 
out troubling herſelf to anſwer, and privately 
determined to beg Mr. Monckton would fight 
her battle. 

She was not, therefore, diſpleaſed by his 
interruption, though very much furpriſetl by 
the fight of his perſon, when, in the midſt of 
Mr. Briggs's Oye! Mr. Hobſon entered the 
parlour. | | 

I aſk pardon, ma'am,” and 1 « if L 
'mtrude; but I made free to call upon the 
account of two ladies that are neee of 
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yours, that are quite, as one may ſay, at their 


_ wit's ends.” 


« What is the matter with them, Sir * 

« Why, ma' am, no great matter, but mo- 
thers are ſoon frightened, and when once they 
are upon the fret, one may as well talk 
to the boards ! they know no more of reaſon- 
ing and arguing, than they do of a ſhop led- 

r! however, my maxim is this; every body 
m their way; one has no more right to expect 
courageouſneſs from a lady in them caſes, than 
one has from a child in arms ; for what I fay 
is, they have not the proper uſe of their nada, 
which makes it very excuſable “ 

Eo But -what has occafioned any alarm ? 
nothi I hope, 15 the matter ah Miſs 
Belfi ** | 

No, ma'am; thank God, the young 


| lady enjoys her health very well: but ſhe 1s 


taking on juſt in the ſame way as her mamma, 


às what can be more natural? Example, ma'am, 
V apt to be catching, and one lady's crying 


makes another think ſhe muſt do the fame, 


for a little thing ſerves for a lady's tears, be- 


ing they can cry at any time: but a man is 
quite of another nature; let him but have 
a good conſcience, and be clear of the world, 
and I'll engage he'll not waſh his face without 


ſoap! that's what I ay!” 


© Will, will!“ cried Mr. 8 * do it 


myſelf! never uſe ſoap ; nothing but. waſte ; ; 
take a little ſand ; does as well.” 


„„ 
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© Let every man have his own propoſal; 
anſwered Hobſon ; © for my part, I take every 
morning a large bowl of water, and ſouſe my 
whole head in it; and then when I've rubbed 
it dry, on goes my wig, and I am quite freſh; 
and agreeable : and then I take a walk in 

Tottenham Court-road as far as the Taberna- 
cle, or thereabouts, and ſnuff in a little freſh: 
country air, and then I come back, with a. 
good wholeſome appetite, and in a fine breath - 
ing heat, aſking the young lady's pardon ; 
e of freſh 3 15 
round of hot toa and butter, with as good 

à relifty as if I was a prince.“ | | 

Pot of freſh tea I cried Briggs. bring, 
a man to ruin ; toaſt and butter! never ſuffer 
it in my houſe. Breakfaſt on water - gruel, 
ſooner done; fills one up in a ſecond, Give 
it my ſervants; can't eat much of 1 it. doh Gs 8 
there! nodding ſignificantly. Fn 
60 reer go ” exclaimed Me. Hobſon, O 

why I could not get it down if E might have ; 
the RT for it ! it would make me quite ſick, 
aſking the young lady's pardon, by reaſon 1 7 
ſhould always think I was preparing for the: 


ſmall-pox. My notion is quite of another 


nature; the firſt thing I do is to have a good 
fire; for what ſay is this, if a man is cold in 
his fingers, it's odds if ever he gets warm in 
his purſe! ha! ha! warm, you take me, Sir! 
I mean a pun. To Lovght' Wo par- 
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don, for I ſuppoſe the young lady don't know 

what I am a ſaying.” 

« I ſhould indeed be better pleaſed, Sir,” 
ſaid Cecilia, © to hear what you have to ſay 

about Miſs Belfield.” 

„Why, m'am, the thing i 18 this; ; we vs 
been expecting the young Squire, as I call 
him, all the morning, and he has never come; 
ſo Mrs. Belfield, not knowing where to ſend 
aſter him, was of opinion he might be here, 
knowing your kindneſs to him, and that.“ 

« You make the enquiry at the wrong 
place, Sir,” faid Cecilia, much provoked by 
the implication it conveyed ; © if Mr. Bel- 
field 1s in this houſe, you muſt ſeek him with 
Mr. Monckton.” 

4 You take no offence, I hope ma'am, af 

my; juſt aſking of the queſtion? for Mrs. Bel- 

field crying, and being in that dilemma, I 

thought I could do no leſs than oblige her by 

coming to lee if the young gentleman was 
here.” 

„What's this? what's this! * cried Mr. 
Briggs eagerly; © who are talking of ? hay ? 
—who do mean ? 15 this the {weet-heart ? os, 
Duck?“ 

Neo, no, Sir,” eh Cecilia 
No tricks! won't be bit! who is it! — 
will know; tell me, I ſay! “ 

J tell you, Si,“ cried Mr. Hobſon; 
it's a very handſome young gentleman, 
with as fine a perſon, and as genteel a way of 

| : * behaviour, 
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behaviour, and withal, as pretty a manner of 


drefling himſelf, and that, as any lady need 
deſire. He has no great head for buſineſs, as 
I am told, but the ladies don't ſtand much 
upon that topic, being they know notlung of 
it themſelves,” _ 

„Has got the ready?“ cried Mr. Briggs, 


impatiently; © can caſt an account? that's the 


point ; can come down handſomely ? eh ?” 
„Why as to that, Sir, Im not bound to 
ſpeak to a gentleman's private affairs. What's 
my own, is my own, and what is another per- 
ſon's, is another perſon's; that's my way of 
arguing, and that s what I call talking to the 
purpate.” ©: 
« Dare ſay he's a rogue! Jous! t have TIA | 
chick. Bet a wager i'n't worth two ſhillings, 
and that will go for powder and pomatum; 
hate a plaiſtered pate; commonly a numſcull: 
love a good bob jerom.” | 
„Why this is talking quite wide of the 
mark,” ſaid Mr. Hobſon, © to ſuppoſe a young 
lady of fortune would marry a man with a bob 
jerom. What I fay is, let every body follow 
their nature; that's the way to be comfort- 
able; and then if they pay every one his own,. 


who' S A right to call 'em to account, whether 17 5 
they wear a bob jerom, or a pig- tail down't * | 


the calves of their legs?“ 

« Ay, ay,” cned Briggs, ſnceringly, wn, os 
whether they ſtuff their. gullets with hot 
rounds of toaſt and butter.” 28 


Co 
ren 
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« And what if they do, Sir?” returned 


Hobſon, a little angrily ; © when a man's got 


above the world, where's the harm of livin 


a little genteel? as to a round of toaſt and 
butter, and a few oyſters, freſh opened, by 
way of a damper before dinner, no man need 


be aſhamed of them, provided he pays as he 


goes: and as to living upon water-gruel, and 
{crubbing one's fleſh with ſand, one might as 
well be a galley-ſlave at once. You don't 
underſtand ite, Sir, I ſee that.“ 


* Do! do!” cried Briggs, ſpeaking through 


his ſhut teeth; * you're out there! oyſters!— 

come to ruin, tell you! bring you to jail !”” 
Jo jail, Sir?” exclaimed Hobſon, © this 

is talking quite ungenteel! let every man be 


el that's what 7 ſay, for that's the way to 
make every thing agreeable: but as to telling 


2 man he'll go to jail, and that, it's tanta- 
mount to affronting him.?“ 

A rap at the ſtreet- door gave now a new 
relief to Cecilia, who began to grow very ap- 
prehenſive left the delight of ſpending money, 


thus warmly conteſted with that of hoarding, 
it, ſhould give riſe to a quarrel, which, be- 
tween two fuch ſturdy champions for their Sy 


- own opinions, might lead to a concluſion ra- 
ther more rough and violent than ſhe deſired 
_to witneſs: but when the parlour-door opened, 
 mſtead of Mr. Delvile, whom ſhe now fully 
expected, _ Albany made his entrance. 
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This was rather 3 as her real buſi- 


neſs with her guardians made it proper her 


conference with them ſhould be undiſturbed: 
and Albany was not a man with whom a hint 
that ſhe was engaged could be riſced: but ſhe 
bad made no preparation to guard againſt in- 


terruption, as her little acquaintance in Lon- 
don had prevented her expecting any viſitors. 


He advanced with a ſolemn air to Cecilia, 


and, looking as if hardly determined whether 


to ſpeak with ſeverity or gentleneſs, faid, 
* Once more I come to prove thy ſincerity ;- 
now wilt thou go with me where ſorrow calls 


thbee? forrow thy charity can mitigate !?. | 


I am very much concerned,” ſhe an- 
ſwered, © but indeed at preſent it is —_— 


: impoſſible.” 5 


Again, cried he, with a. look at once 
ſtern and diſappointed, © again thou faileſt 
me? what wanton:trifling ! why ſhouldſt thou 
thus elate a worn- out mind, . only to make it 
feel its lingering credulity > or why, teaching 
me to think Thad found an angel, o unkindly 
undeceive me? 

Indeed,“ ſaid Cecilia, uk 1 
this reproef, « if you knew how MY al 
L had perſonally ſuffered | 

I do know it,” cried he, and Larkin : 
for thee when! heard it: Thou haſt loſt a faith- 
ful old friend, a loſs which with every ſetting 
fan thou may'ſt mourn, for the rifing ſun will 
_—_ E it! but was that 2 reaſon- for 

A6 |  ſhunning | 
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ſhunning the duties of humanity ? was the 


ſight of death a motive for neglecting the 


claims of benevolence ? ought it not rather to 


nave haſtened your fulfilling them? and 
ſhould not your own ſuffering experience of 


the brevity of life, have taught you the vanity 


of all things but preparing for its end ?” 


Perhaps ſo, but my grief at that time 


made me think only of myſelf.“ 
« And of what IG doſt thou think now?“ 
Moſt probably of the ſame perſon ſtill!ꝰ 
ſaid ſhe, half ſmiling, © but yet, believe me, 
I have real buſineſs to tranſact. ” 


* Frivolous, unmeaning, ever-ready ex- 
cuſes! what buſineſs 1s ſo important as the 


relief of a fellow-creature ?” _ 
I ſhall not, I hope, there,” anſwered ſhe, 
with alacrity, © be backward ; but at leaſt 
for this morning I mult beg to make you my 
almoner.” . 

| She then took out her purſe. 

Mr. Briggs and Mr. Hobſon, 1 quar- 
rel had been ſuſpended by the appearance of 


a third perſon, and who had ſtood during this 


Mort dialogue in filent amazement, having firſt 


loſt their anger in their mutual conſternation, | 


no loſt their conſternation in their mutual 
diſpleaſure: Mr. Hobſon felt offended to hear 


puſineſs ſpoken of ſlightly, and Mr. Briggs 
felt enraged at the fight of Cecilia's ready 


purſe. Neither of them, however, knew 


3 


N — way to ere, the ſtern gravity of 
. Albany, 
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Albany, joined to a language too lofty for 


their comprehenſion, intimidating them both, 
They took, however, the relief of commun- 
ing with one another, and Mr. Hobſon ſaid in 
© whiſper, « This, you muſt know, is, I am 


told a very particular old gentleman ; quite 
what I call a genius. He comes often to m 

houſe, to ſee my lodger Miſs Henny Belfield, 
though I never happened to light upon him 


myſelf, except once in the paſſage: but what 
hear of him is this; he makes a practice, as 


one may ſay, of going about into people's 
houſes, to do nothing but find fault.” 
„ Shan't get into mine!“ returned Brig 


e promiſe ] him that ! don't half like him; e 


bound he's an old ſharper.” 


Cecilia, mean time, enquired what he de- | 


fred to have. | 


- Half a guinea, he anſwered. 
Will that do?“ 


60 F or thoſe who have nothing.” faid * 


* it is much. Hereafter, you may aſſiſt them 
again. Go but and ſee their diſtreſſes, and 
you will wiſh to give them every thing. 

Mr. Briggs now, when actually between her 


fingers he ſaw the half guinea; could contain 


no longer; he twitched the ſleeve of her gown, 
and pinching her arm, with a look of painful 
eagerneſs, ſaid in a whiſper, © Don't give it! 


don't let him have it! chouſe him, choule 
bim! e but an old bite! ; 


— Pa don 
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„ Pardon me, Sir,“ ſaid Cecilia, in a low 
voice, his character is very well known to 
me.“ And then, diſengaging her arm from 
him, ſhe preſented her little offering. 

At this ſight, Mr. Briggs was almoſt out- 
rageous, and loſing in his wrath, all fear of 
the ſtranger, he burſt forth with fury into 
the following outcries, Be ruined! ſee it 
plainly ; ; be fleeced | be ſtript! be robbed! 
won't have a gown to your back ! won't 
have a ſhoe to your foot! won't have a rag 
in the world | be a beggar in the ſtreet! 
come to the pariſh ! rot in a jatl! — half a 
guinea, at a time ! — enough to break the 


_ _ Great Mogul! 


« Inhuman ſpirit of ſelfiſh parſimony !”. 
_ exclaimed Albany, © repineft thou at this 
loan, given from thouſands to thoſe who 
have worſe than nothing ? who pay to-day 
in hunger for bread they borrowed yeſterday 
from pity? who, to ſave themſelves from the 

2 deadly pangs of famine, ſolicit but what the 
nich know not when they PRs and miſs 
not when they give?“ | 
© Anan!” cried Briggs; recovering his. 
temper from the perplexity of his under-- 
ſtanding, at a diſcourſe to which his ears 
_ wholly unaccuſtomed, © what Oy 

y p?? 

f to thyſelf diſtreſs may cry in-vain,” 
continued Albany, if thy own heart reſiſts 


the fuppliant's prayer, callous to nnn, 
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and hardened in the world, ſuffer, at leaſt, 
a creature yet untainted, who melts at ſor- 
row, and who glows with charity, to pay 
from her vaſt wealth a generous tax of thank- 


fulneſs, that fate has not reverſed her doom, 


and thoſe whom ſhe relieves, relieve not 
her!“ 


* Anan!“' was again all the anden 


Mr. Briggs could ſay. 
Pray, ma am, fic Mr. Hobſon to Ce- 
cilia, © if 1ts no offence, was the gentleman 
ever a player?“ | | 

« I fancy not, indeed !” 


« Iaſk pardon, then, ma'am ; I mean no 
harm; but my notion was, the gentleman 


might be ſpeaking ſomething by heart.“ 
« Is it but on the ſtage, humanity exiſts?” 


cried Albany, indignantly ; ; „ Oh, thither 
haſten, then, ye monopolizers of plenty! ye 


ſelfiſh, unfeeling engroſſers of wealth, which 
ye diſnpate without enjoying, and of abun- 
dance, which ye waſte while ye refuſe to diftri- 


bute! thither, thither haſte, if there humanity 


exiſts!“ 
„ As to engrofling,” ſaid Mr. Hobſon, 
happy to hear at laſt a word with which he 


was familiar, it's what I never approved | 
| myſelf. My maxim is this; if a man makes 
2A fair penny, without any underhand deal- 
ings, why he has as much a title to enjoy his 


pleaſure as the Chief Juſtice, or the Lord 


* „ 
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as a greater man. Though what I hold to 
be beſt of all, 1s a clear conſcience, with a neat 
income of two or three thouſand a year. That' 's 
my notion; and I don't think it's a'bad one.” 


« Weak policy of ſhort- ſighted ignorance““ 


cried Albany, to wiſh for what, if uſed, 
brings care, and if neglected, remorſe | have 
| you not now beyond what nature craves? why 
then ſtill Ggh for more? 

„% Why?” cried Mr. Briggs, who by dint 
of deep attention -began now better to com- 
prehend him, why to buy in, to be ſure! 
ever hear of ſtocks, eh? know any thing of 

money?“ 

“ Still to make more 5 more,“ cried 
Albany, and wherefore ? to ſpend in vice 
and idleneſs, or hoard in chearleſs miſery ! 
not to give ſuccour to the wretched, not to 
ſupport the falling; all is for ſelf, however 
little wanted, all goes to added ſtores, or 
added luxury ; no — ſerved, nor 
even one beggar relieved! 

„Glad of it ” cried Briggs, © glad of i it; 
would not have em relieved; don't like em; 
hate a beggar ; ought to be all whipt; live 
upon ſpunging.” 7 
Why as to a beggar, I muſt needs 
fay,” cried Mr. Hobſon, „I am by no 
means an approver of that mode of pro- 
ceeding ; being I take em all for cheats ; ; 
for what I ſay 1 is this, what a man earns, he 
earns, and it's no man's buſineſs to enquire 

What 
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what he ſpends, for a free- born Engliſhman 
is his own maſter by the nature of the law, 
and as to his being a ſubject, why a Duke is 
no more, nor a Judge, nor the Lord High 
Chancellor, and the like of thoſe; which 
makes it tantamount to nothing, being he is 
anſwerable to nobody by the right of Magna 
Charter: except in caſes of treaſon, felony, 


and that. But as to a beggar, it's quite 
another thing; he coraes and aſks me for 


money; but what has he to ſhew for it? 
what does he bring me in exchange? why a 
long ſtory that he in't worth a penny! what's 
that to me? nothing at all. Let every man 
have his own; that's my way of arguing.” 

* Ungentle mortals!” cried Albany, “ in 
wealth exulting, exulting even in inhumanity 


think you theſe wretched outcaſts have leſs 
{ſenſibility than yourſelves ? think you, in cold 


and hunger, they loſe thoſe feelings which 
even in voluptuous proſperity from time to 
time diſturb you? you ſay they are all cheats? 
tis but the niggard cant of avarice, to lure 
away remorſe 1 obduracy. Think you 
the naked wanderer begs from choice? give 
him your wealth and try.“ E US! L083 
Sha'n't have a douſe!” cried Briggs, 
Give him a whip | ſend him to Bridewell! 
nothing but a pauper; hate em; hate em 
all! full of tricks; break their own legs, 
put out their arms, cut off their fingers, ſnap 
their own ancles,—all for what? to get at 
the 
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the chink! to chouſe us of caſh ! ought to 


be well flogged ; have em all ſent to the 


Thames ; worſe than the convicts.” 
Poor ſubterfuge of callous cruelty ! you 


cheat yourſelves to ſhun the fraud of others 


and yet, how better do you uſe the wealth ſo 
guarded ? what nobler purpoſe can it anſwer 
to you, than even a chance to ſnatch ſome 
wretch from ſinking ? think leſs how much 


ye fave, and more for what; and then con- 


fider how thy full coffers may hereafter make 


_ reparation, for the empty tales of thy 


virtues . 
« Anan !” ſaid Mr. Briggs, again loſt | in | 


perplexity and wonder. 


Oh, yet,” continued Albany, turning 


towards Cecilia, preach not here the hard- 


neſs which ye practice; rather amend your- 


ſelves than corrupt her; and give with libe- 


rality what ye ought to receive with grati- 
tude !“ | 

This is not my dodtrine,” * cried Hob- 
ſon ; I am not a near man, neither ; but 
as to giving at that rate, it's quite out of 
character. I have as good a right to my 
own favings, as to my own gettings; and 
what I ſay 13 this, who'll give to me? let me 
ſee: that, ep it's quite another thing : and 
begin who will, ' be bound to go on with 
him, pound for pound, or pence for pence. 


But as to giving to them beggars, it's what 


1 your t approve; I pay the poor's rate, and 
. that's 
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that's what I call charity enough for a any man. 
But for the matter of living well, and ſpend- 
ing one's money handſomely, and having 
one's comforts about one, why it's a thing 

of another nature, and I can ſay this for my - 
ſelf, and that is, I never grudged myſelf any A 
thing in my life. I always made myſelf 1 
agreeable, and lived on the delt. ow 8 251 
wa 
5 Bad way too,” cried Briggs, 4 never 
get on with it, never fee beyond your noſe; 
won't be worth a plumb. while your head 
wags !” then, taking Cecilia apart, hark ee, 
my duck,” he added, pointing to Albany, 
«© who is that Mr. Bounce, eh? what 18 
he?“ : 
I have known him but a ſhort time, Sir; i I 
but I think of him very highly. — 1 
Is he a good man? that's the point, is he | 
a good man?” 
Indeed he appears to me uncommonly \4 
benevolent and charitable.” 2 
© But that i'n't the thing; is he warm ? 
that's the point, is he warm?” 

If you mean paſſionate,” ſaid Cectha, © I 
believe the energy of his manner 1s mn to 
enforce what he ſays. “ 

Don't take me, don't take me,” cried 
he, impatiently; can come down with the 
ready, that's the matter ; can chink the- little > 


gold a ? ech * 
„Why 
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« Why I rather fear not, by his APPeArAnce 3 $ 
but I know nothing of his affairs.” 
What does come for? eh? come a court- 
in ng ! 5 
1 Mercy on me, no!“ 

* What for then? only a ſpunging ?” 
No, indeed. He ſeems to have no wiſh 
but to aſſiſt and plead for others.“ 

All fudge! think he i'n't touched ? ay, 
ay; nothing but a trick] only to get at the 
chink : ſee he's as poor as a rat, talks of 
nothing but giving money; a bad fign! if 
| he'd got any, would not do it. Wanted 
. to make us come down; warrant thought 
to bam us all! out there! ant ſo ſoon 
- pulled,” 
A knock at the ſtreet-door gave now a 
new interruption, and Mr. Delvile at length 
appeared. 
© Cecilia, whom his fight could not fail to |; 
diſconcert, felt doubly diſtreſſed by the un- 
neceſſary preſence of Albany and Hobſon; 
ſhe regretted the abſence of Mr. Monckton, 
who could eaſily have taken them away ; for 
though without ſcruple ſhe could herſelf have 
acquainted Mr. Hobſon ſhe had buſineſs, ſhe 
dreaded offending Albany, whoſe eſteem ſhe 
was ambitious of obtaining. 
| Mr. Delvile entered the room with an air 
| ſtately and erect; he took off his hat, but 
| Sara not to make the ſmalleſt inclination 
of his head, nor offered any excuſe to Mr. 


Briggs 
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Briggs for being paſt the hour of his appoint- 
ment: but having advanced a few paces, 
without looking either to the right or left, 
faid, © as I have never acted, my coming 
may not, perhaps, be eſſential; but as my 
name is in the Dean's Will, and I have once 
or twice met the other executors mentioned 
in it, I think it a duty I owe to my own heirs 
to prevent any poſſible future enquiry or 
trouble to them.“ 

This ſpeech was directly addreſſed to no 
one, though meant to be attended to by every 

one, and ſeemed proudly uttered as a mere 
apology to himſelf for not having declined 
the meetin 

Cecilia, though ſhe recovered from her 
confuſion by the help of her averſion to this 
ſelf-ſufficiency, made not any anſwer. Al- 
bany retired to a corner of the room; Mr. 
Hobſon began to believe it was time for him 
to depart, and Mr. Briggs thinking only of 
the quarrel in which he had ſeparated 3 | 
Mr. Delvile in the ſummer, ſtood ſwelling 
with venom, which he longed for an 8575 5 
tunity to ſpit out. | 
Mr. Delvile, who regarded this lence: as 
the effect of his awe-inſpiring preſence, be- 
came rather more complacent ; but cafti 
his eyes round. the room, and Perceiving the 
two ſtrangers, he was viſibly ſurpriſed, and 
looking” at Cecilia for ſome i 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed to ſtand ſuſpended from the purpoſe 
of his viſit till he heard one. 

Cecilia, earneſt to have the EEE" con- 
[== cluded, turned to Mr. Briggs, and faid, © Sir, 

here is pen and ink: are you to . or am 
I? or what 1 is to be done? 
No, no, ſaid he, with a ſneer, © give 
it t'other; all in our turn; don't come be- 
fore his Grace the Right Honourable Mr. 
Vampus.” : 
© Before whom, Sir | ?” ſaid Mr. Dely ile, 
reddening. 

Before my Lord Don Pedigree, ans» 
ſwered Briggs, with a ſpiteful grin, © know 
him? eh? ever hear of ſuch a perſon?” 

Mr. Delvile coloured ſtill deeper, but turn- 
ing contemptuouſly from him, diſdained mak- 
ing any reply. 
Mr. Briggs, who now regarded him as a 
defeated man, ſaid exultingly to Mr. Hobſon, 
„ what do you ſtand here for? — hay? — 
fall o' your marrowbones; don't ſee Squire 
High and Mighty?“ | 
As to falling on my marrowbones” an- 
ſwered Mr. Hobſon, <« it's what I ſhall do 
to no man, except he was the King himſelf, 
or the like of that, and going to make me 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or — 28 - 
ſioner of Exciſe. Not that I mean the gen- 
tleman any offence ; but a man's a man, and 
for one man to * another is quite out 


of law.“ 
40 Muſt, | | 
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< Muft, muſt!” cried Briggs, © tell all 
his old grand-dads elſe ; keeps 'em in a roll; 
_ 'em in a cloſet; fays his prayers to 
em; can't live without em: likes em bet- 
* khan caſh ! — wiſh had em here | pop 
em all in the ſink! ? h 
I your intention, Sir,” cried Mr. Del- 
_ vile, excely, « 1s only to inſult me, I am 
prepared for what meaſures I ſhall take. I 
declined ſeeing you in my own houſe, that 
I might not be under the ſame reſtraint as 
when it was pay unfortunate lot to meet you 
laſt. 2» | N 
* Who cares yy 0 Briggs, wit an air 
of defiance, -* what can do, eh? Poke me 
into a family vault ? bind me o' top of an 
old monument? tie me to a ſtinking car- 
caſe? make a corpſe of me, and call It one 
of your famous couſins? — 
For heaven's ſake, Mr. Briggs, inter- 
rupted Cecilia, who ſaw that Mr. Delvile, 
trembling with paſſion, ſcarce refrained lift- 
ing up his ſtick, be appeaſed, and let us 
finiſh our buſineſs!” | 
Albany now, hearing in Cecilia? s voice 
the alarm with which ſhe was ferzed, came 
forward and exclaimed, ©« whence this un- 
meaning diſſention? to what purpoſe this 
irritating abuſe? O, vain and fooliſh ! live _ 
ye ſo happily, laſt ye ſo long, that time and | 
* an thus: hate l Wwe Fry 
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There, there!” cried Briggs, holding up 
his finger at Mr. Delvile, © have it now! got 
old Mr. Bounce upon you! give you enough 
of it ; promiſe you that !” 
_ «© Reſtrain,” Logs Albany, © this idle 
wrath ; and if ye have ardent paſſions, employ 
them to nobler uſes; let them ſtimulate acts 
of virtue, let them animate deeds of benefi- 
cence! O, waſte not ſpirits that may urge 
you to good, lead you to honour, warm you 
to charity, in poor and angry words, in un- 
friendly, unmanly debate!“ 

Mr. Delvile, who from the approach * 


Albany, had given him his whole attention, 
was {truck with aſtoniſhment at this addreſs, 


and almoſt petrified with wonder at his lan- 
and exhortations. _ 
Why I muſt own,” ſaid Mr. Hobſon, 
« as to this matter Iam much of the ſame mind 
myſelf; for quarreling's a thing I don't up- 
hold, being it advances one no way; for what 
I fay i is this, if a man gets the better, he's only 
where he was before, and if he gets worſted, 
why it's odds but the laugh's againſt him : 
ſo if I'may make bold to give my verdict, I 
would have one of theſe gentlemen take the 
other by the hand, and ſo put an end to bad 
words. That's my MAXIM, and that's what 
I call being agreeable.” 

“ Mr. Delvile, at the words one of theſe 
gentlemen take the other by the hand, looked 
- {corntully * Mr. Hobſon, with a 2 

| t at 
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that expreſſed his higheſt indignation, at be- 
ing thus familiarly coupled with Mr. Briggs 
And then, turning from him to Cecilia, 
haughtily ſaid, “ Are theſe two perſons,” 

pointing towards Albany and Hobſon, © wait- 
ing here to be witneſſes to any tranſaftion ?*” 

e N o, Sir, no,” cried Hobſon, © I don't 
mean to intrude, I am going directly. Ss- 
you can give me no inſight, ma'am,” ad- 
| drefling Cecilia, © as to where 1 might light 

upon Mr. Belfield ?” 

« Me? no!” cried ſhe, much provoked by 
obſerving that Mr. Delvile fuddenly looked 
at her. 

„ Well, mx am, "Wa I mean no harm; 
only I hold it that the right way to hear of 
a young gentleman, is to aſk for him of a 
young lady: that's my maxim. Come, Sir,” 
to Mr. Briggs, © you and I had like to have 
fallen out, but what 1 lay 1 is this; let no man 
bear malice; that's my way: ſo I hope we 
part without ill blood?“ 

« "Ay; ay ;\faid Mr. Briggs, giving him a 
nod, 

Well, then,” added Hobſon, I hope yp 
the good-will may go round, and that not 

only you and I, but theſe two good old gen- 
tlemen will alſo lend a hand.“ 

Mr. Delvile now was at a loſs which 1 
to turn for very rage; but after looki 
every one with a face flaming with fire, oY 4) 
ſaid to Cecilia, If you have collected toes 
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theſe perſons for the purpoſe of affronting me, 
I muſt beg you to remember I am not one to 
be affronted with impunity !” 

Cecilia, half frightened, was beginning an 
anſwer that diſclaimed any ſuch intention, 
wheh Albany, with the moſt indignant energy, 
called out, Oh pride of heart, with littlenets 
of ſoul! check this vile arrogance, too vain for 
man, and ſpare to others ſome part of that 
lenity thou nouriſheſt for thyſelf, or juſtly be- 
{tow on thyſelf that contempt thou nouriſheſt 
for others b 
And with theſe words he ſternly left the 


houſe. 


The thunderſtruck Mr. Delvile began now 
to fancy that all the dæmons of torment were 
deſignedly let looſe upon him, and his ſur- 
prize and reſentment operated lo powerfully, 
that it was only 1 in broken ſentences he could 
expreſs either. Very extraordinary |! — a 
new method of conduct !—liberties to which 
I am not much uſed I impertinences J ſhall 
not haſtily forget, — treatment that would 
{ſcarce be pardonable to a perſon * un- 
known!—““ 

Why indeed, Sir,“ ſaid Hobſon, „ can't 
but ſay it was rather a cut-up ; but the old 
gentleman is what one may call a genius, 
which makes it a little excuſable ; for he does 
things all his own way, and I am told it's the 
ſame thing who he _ to, ſo he can but 
find fault, and that.— 


* 
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® Sir,” interrupted the ſtill more highly 
offended! Mr. Delvile, what you may be told 
is extremely immaterial to me; and I muſt 
take the liberty to hint to you, a converſation 
of this eaſy kind is not what I am much in 
practice in hearing.” 

« Sir, I aſk pardon,” "IP Hobſon, I 
meant nothing but what was agreeable; how- 
ever, I have done, and I wiſh you good day. 
Your humble fervant, ma'am, and I ho 


Sir,” to Mr. Briggs, © you won't begin bad 


words again?“ 
No, no,“ ſaid Briggs, ready to make 


up; all at an end; only don't much like Spain, 


that's all!“ winking ignificantly, * nora'n't 


over fond of a ſkeleton !”? 


Mr. Hobſon now retired ; and Mr. Del- 
vile and Mr. Briggs, being both wearied and 
both in haſte to have done, ſettled in about 
five minutes all for which they met, after 
paſſing more than an hour in agreeing what 
that was. 


Mr. Briggs then, faying he had an engage- 


ment upon buſineſs, declined ſettling his own 


accounts till another time, but promifed to 


ſee Cecilia again ſoon, and added, © be ſure 


take care of that old Mr. Bounce! cracked 
in the noddle! fee that with half an eye! 
better not truſt him! break out ſome ay 
do you a miſchief!” 

He then went away: but while the parlour- 


door was fra open, to the no little ſurpriſe 
B2 of 
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of Cecilia, the ſervant announced Mr. Bel- 
field. He hardly entered the room, and 

his countenance ſpoke haſte and eagerneſs. 
T have this moment, madam,” he ſaid, 
been informed a complaint has been lodged 
_ againſt me here, and I could not reſt till 
I had the honour of aſſuring you, that though 
I have been rather dilatory, I have not ne- 
glected my appointment, nor has the con- 
deſcenſion of your intertenencn been thrown 
away.“ 

He then bowed, ſhut the di and ran 
off. Cecilia, though happy to underſtand by 
this ſpeech that ip was actually. reſtored to. 
his family, was ſorry at theſe repeated intru- 
ſions in the preſence of Mr. Delvile, Who was 
now the only one that remained. | 

She expected every inſtant that he would 

for his chair, which he kept in waiting; 
4 after a pauſe of ſome continuance, to 
her equal ſurpriſe and diſturbance, he made 
the following ſpeech. © As it is probable 
am now for the laſt time along with you, 
ma'am, and as it is certain we ſhall meet no 
more upon buſineſs, I cannot, in juſtice to 
my own character, and to the reſpect I retain . 
for the memory of the Dean, your uncle, take 
a final leave of the office with which he was 
pleaſed to inveſt me, without firſt fulfilling 
my own ideas of the duty it requires from 
me, by giving you fome counſel relating to 


your future eſtabliſhment. by 
This 
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This was not a preface much to enliven 
Cecilia; it prepared her for ſuch ſpeeches as 
ſhe was leaſt willing to hear, and gave to her 
the mixt and painful ſenſations of . te 
preſſed, with pride alarmed. 

My numerous engagements,” he con- 
tinued, © and the appropriation of my time, 
already ſettled, to their various claims, muſt 
make me brief in what I have to repreſent, 
and ſomewhat, perhaps, abrupt in coming to 

the purpoſe. But that you will excuſe.” 

Cecilia diſdained to humour this arrogance 
by any compliments or conceſſions: ſhe was 
ſilent, therefore; and when they were both 
ſeated, he went on. 

e You are now at a time of life when it is 
natural for young women to wiſh for ſome 
connection: and the largeneſs of your fortune 
will remove from you ſuch dithculties as 
prove bars to the pretenſions, in this expen- 
five age, of thoſe who poſſeſs not fuch advan- 
tages. It would have been ſome pleaſure to 
me, while I yet conſidered you as my ward, 
to have ſeen you properly diſpoſed of: but as 
that time is paſt, I can only give you ſome 
general advice, which you may follow or ne- 
glect as you think fit. By giving it, I ſhall 
2 myſelf; for the reſt, I am not reſpon- 
1b @ 57 ? 

He pauſed ; but Cecilia felt leſs and leſs 
inclination to make uſe of the opportunity, by 
peaking" in her turn. 
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Vet though, as I juſt now hinted, young 
women of large . fortunes may have little 
trouble in finding themſelves eſtabliſhments, 
they ought not, therefore, to trifle when 
proper ones are in their power, nor to ſuppoſe 
themſelves equal to any they may chance to 
deſire.” 

Cecilia coloured high at this pointed repre- 
henſion; but feeling her diſguſt every moment 
Pace: ee determined to {uſtain herſelf with 
dignity, and at leaſt not to ſuffer him to per- 
_ the triumph of his oſtentation and rude- 
© neis | 

Ihe propoſals,” he continued, of the 
Earl of Ernolf had always my approbation ; 
it was certainly an ill-judged thing to neglect 
ſuch an opportunity of being honourably ſet- 
tled. The clauſe of the name was, to him, 
immaterial ; ſince his own name half a cen- 

tury ago was unheard of, and fince he is him- 
ſelf only known by his title. He is ſtill, how- 
ever, I have authority to acquaint you, per- 
fectly well diſpoſed to renew his application 
to you.” 

1 am ſorry, Wa ald Cecilia coldly, *t0 - 
hear it.“ 


“ You have, perhaps, ſome other nd 
offer in view?“ 
No, Sir, cried ſhe, with ſpirit, «© nor even 
in defire.” 
« Am I, then, to infer that Cs inſerior 
offer has more chance of your approbation ?”? 
There 
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<« There is no reaſon, Sir, to infer any thing; 
I am content with my actual ſituation, and 
have, at preſent, neither proſpect nor intention 
of changing it. 

« ] perceive, but without Cornelis your un- 
willingneſs to diſcuſs the ſubject; nor do 1 
mean to preſs it : I ſhall merely offer to your 
conſideration one caution, and. then reheve 
you from my preſence. Young women of 
ample fortunes, who are early independent, 
are ſometimes apt to preſume they may do 
every thing with impunity; but they are miſ- 
taken; they are as liable to cenſure as thoſe 
who are wholly unprovided for.” | 

„hope, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, ſtarting, © this 
at leaſt is a caution rather drawn from my 
ſituation than my behaviour?“ 

*I mean not, ma'am, narrowly to go into, 
or inveſtigate the ſubject ; what I have faid 
you may make your own ule of; I have only 
to obſerve further, that when young women, 
at your time of life, are at all negligent of fo 
nice a thi ing as reputation, they commonly live 
to repent 4t.” : 


He then aroſe to go, but Cecilia, not more 


offended than amazed, faid, © I muſt beg, 3. 
Sir, you will explain yourſelf N 

«x Certainly this matter,” he anſwered, 
mult be immaterial to me: yet, as I have 
once been your guardian by the nomination 


cc 


of the Dean, your uncle, I cannot forbear | 


making an effort towards preventing any in- 
B 4 diſcretion : 
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ere! 


diſcretion: and frequent viſits to a young 
man 5 


a Good God! Sir,” interrupted Cecilia, 
what is it you mean ?” 

« It can certainly, as I ſaid before, be no- 
thing to me, though I ſhould be glad to ſee 
you in better hands: but I cannot ſuppoſe 
you have been led to take ſuch ſteps without 
fome ſerious plan; and I would adviſe you, 
without loſs of time, to think better of what 
you are about..“ | 

Should I think, Sir, to eternity,” cried | 
Cecilia, I could never conjecture what you 
mean!“ 

“ You may not ge. „ faid he, proudly, 
«oh underſtand me; Way I have done. If it 
had been in my power to have interfered in 
your ſervice with my Lord Derford, notwith- 
ſtanding my reluctance to being involved in 
any freſh employment, I ſhould have made a. 
point of not refuſing it: but this young man 
18 ö very imprudent connection — 75 

What young man, Sir?“ 9 

e, Nay, I know nothing of him ! it is by no 
means likely I ſhould : but as J had already 
been informed of your attention to him, the 
corroborating incidents of my ſervant's fol- 
lowing you to his houſe, his friend's ſeeking 
him at your's, and his own waiting upon you 
this morning; were not well calculated to 
make me withdraw my credence „ 


— 
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Is it, then, Mr. Belfield, Sir, concerning 
whom you draw theſe inferences, from circum- 
ſtances the moſt accidental and unmeaning 2 
« It is by no means my practice, cried he, 
haughtily, and with evident marks of high 
diſpleaſure at this ſpeech, © to believe any 
thing lightly, or without even unqueſtionable 
authority; what once, therefore, I have cre- 
dited, I do not often find erroneous. Miſtake 
not, however, what I have faid into ſuppo- 


ſing I have any objection to your marrying; 


on the contrary, it had been for the honour ' 
of my family had you been married a year 
ago: I ſhould not then have ſuffered the de- 
gradation of ſeeing a ſon of the firſt expecta- 
tions in the kingdom upon the point of re- 
nouncing his birth, nor a woman of the firſt 
diſtinction ruined in her health, and broken 
for ever in her conſtitution.” 

The emotions of Cecilia at this ſpeech | 
were too powerful for concealment ; her co- 
lour varied, now reddening with indignation, 
noy turning pale with apprehenſion; ſhe aroſe, 
ſhe trembled and ſat down, ſhe aroſe again, 
but not knowing what to ſay or what to do, 
again ſat down. 


Mr. Delvile then, making a iff bow, wiſh- 12 | 


ed her good mornin ' 
Go not lo, Sir jos cried the, i in filtering 

accents ; let me at leaſt convince you of the 
ks with WW to Mr, W 
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« My miſtakes, ma'am,” ſaid he, with a 
contemptuous ſmile, © are perhaps not eaſily 
convicted : and I may poſſibly labour under 
others that would give you no leſs trouble: 
it may therefore be better to avoid any further 
diſquiſition.“ 

No, not better,” anſwered ſhe, again re- 
covering her courage from this freſh provoca- 
tion; © I fear no diſquiſition; on the contra- 
ry, it is my intereſt to ſolicit one.” 

Ibis intrepidity in a young woman,” 
ſaid he, ironically, © 1s certainly very com- 
mendable ; and, doubtleſs, as you are your 
own miſtreſs, your having run out great part 
of your fortune, 1s nothing beyond what you 
have a right to do.” 

„ Me!” cried (Cecilia, aſtoniſhed, « run 
out great part of my fortune!“ 

« Perhaps that is another miftake! I have 
not often been ſo unfortunate ; and you are 
not, then, i in debt??? 

in debt, Sir??? 5 

* Nay, I have no intention to enquire into 
your affairs. Good morning to you, ma'am.” 

e I beg, I entreat, Sir, that you will 
ſtop l- make me, at leaſt underſtand what 
you mean, whether you deign to hear my 
juſtification or not.” 

O, I am miſtaken, it ſeems! 8 
ed, deceived; and you have neither ſpent 
more than you have received, nor taken up 
_—_— of) 1 ? your minority bas been _ 
0 
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of debts ? and your fortune, now you are of 
age, will be free from incumbrances ?”? | 

Cecilia, who now began to underſtand him, 
eagerly anſwered, do you mean, Sir, the 
money which I took up laſt ſpring ?” 

O, no; by no means, I conceive the whole 
to be a miſtate! 

And he went to the door. 

HFHear me but a moment, Sir x cio) ſhe 
haſtily, following him; © fince you know of 
that tranſaction, do not refuſe to liſten to its 
occaſion: I took up the money for Mr. Har- 
rel; it was all, and ſolely for him..“ 

« For Mr. Harrel, was it ?” ſaid he, with 
an air of ſuperethous incredulity ; © that was 
rather an unlucky ſtep. Your ſervant, ma' am. 

And he opened the door, | 

* You will not hear me, then? you will 
not credit me ?” cried ſhe, in the cruelleſt agi- 
tation. 

« Some other time, ma'am ; at preſent my 
avocations are too numerous to permit me.”” - 
And again, ſtiffly bowing, he called to his 
ſervants, who were waiting in the hall, and 

put himſelf into his chair. 


* 
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A SUSPICION. 


ECILIA was now left in a ſtate of 
| perturbation that was hardly to be en- 
dured. The contempt with which ſhe had 
been treated during the whole viſit was no- 
thing ſhort of inſult, but the accuſations with 
which it was concluded did not more irritate 
than aſtoniſh her. | 
That ſome ſtrange prejudice had been taken 
againſt her, even more than belonged to her 
connection with young Delvile, the meſſage 
brought her by Dr. Lyſter had given her rea- 
ſon to * what that prejudice was, ſhe 
now knew, though how excited ſhe was ſtill 
ignorant; but ſhe found Mr. Delvile had 
been informed ſhe had taken up money of a 
Jew, without having heard it was for Mr. 
Harrel, and that he had been acquainted with 
her 12 in Portland- ſtreet, without ſeeming 
to know Mr. Belfield had a ſiſter. Two 
charges ſuch as theſe, ſo ſerious in their nature, 
and ſo deſtructive of her character, filled her 
with horror and conſternation, and even 


ſomewhat ſerved to palliate his illiberal and 
4 behaviour. 


But 


Ser 7 
But how reports thus falſe and thus diſ- 
graceful ſhould be raiſed, and by what dark 
work of ſlander and malignity they had been 
ſpread, remained a doubt inexplicable. They 
could not, ſhe was certain, be the mere ru- 
mour of chance, ſince in both the aſſertions 
there was ſome foundation of truth, however 
cruelly perv erted, or baſely over- Charged. 
This led her to conſider how few people 
there were not only who had intereſt, but who 
had power to propagate ſuch calumnies; 
even her acquaintance with the Belfield's ſhe 
remembered not ever mentioning, for ſhe 
knew none of their friends, and none of her 
own knew them. "How, then, ſhould it be 
circulated, that ſhe © viſited often at the 
houſe?” how ever be invented thatit was from 
her © attention to the young man? Henriet- 
ta, ſhe was fure, was too good and too inno- 
cent to be guilty of ſuch perfidy; and the 
young man himſelf had always ſhewn a modeſ- 
ty and propriety that manifeſted his total free- 
dom from the vanity of ſuch a ſuſpicion, and 
an elevation of ſentiment that would have 
taught him to ſcorn the boaſt, even if he be- 
lieved the partiality. | 0 
The mother, however, lad alas been ſo 
modeſt nor ſo rational; ſhe had openly avowed 
her opinion that Cecilia was in love with her 
| fon; and as that ſon, by. never offering him- 
ſelf, had never been refuſed, her opinion had 


received : 
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received no check of ſuſficient force, for a 
mind ſo groſs and literal, to change it. 

This part, therefore, of the charge ſhe 
gave to Mrs. Belfield, whoſe officious and lo- 
quacious forwardneſs ſhe concluded had in- 
duced her to narrate her ſuſpicions, till, ſtep 
by ſtep, they had reached Mr. Delvile. 

But though able, by the probability of this 
con jecture, to account for the report concern- 
ing "Belfield, the whole affair of the debt re- 
mained a difficulty not to be ſolved. Mr. 
HFarrel, his wife, Mr. Arnott, the Jew and Mr. 
Monckton, were the only perſons to whom 
the tranſaction was known; and though 
from five a ſecret, in the courſe of ſo many 
months, might eaſily be ſuppoſed likely to 
tranſpire, thoſe five were ſo particularly bound 
to filence, not only for her intereſt but their 
own, that it was not unreaſonable to believe 
it as ſafe among them all, as if ſolely conſigned 
to one. For herſelf, ſhe had revealed it to no 
creature but Mr. Monckton ; not even to Del- 
vite; though, upon her conſenting to marry 
him, he had an undoubted right to be ac- 
quainted with the true ſtate of her affairs; 

but ſuch had been the hurry, diſtreſs, confuſion 
and irreſolution of her mind at that period, 
that this whole circumſtance had been driven 
from it entirely, and ſhe had, ſince, frequent- 
ly blamed herſelf for fuch want of recollec- 
tion. Mr. Harrel, for a thouſand reaſons, 
. The was . had never named it; and * 
the 
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the communication come from his widow or 
from Mr. Arnott, the motives would have 
been related as well as the debt, and ſhe had 
been ſpared the reproach of contracting it for 
purpoſes of her own extravagance. The Jew, 
indeed, was, to her, under no obligation of 
ſecrecy, but he had an obligation far more 
binding, he was tied to himſelf. 

A ſuſpicion now aroſe in her mind which 
made it thrill with horror; © Good God! ** 
ſhe exclaimed, can Mr. Monckton— 

She ſtopt, even to herſelf ;—ſhe checked 
the idea ;—ſhe drove it haſtily from her ;— 
| ſhe was certain it was falſe and cruel ;—ſhe 
hated herſelf for having ſtarted it. 

« No,” cried ſhe, © he is my friend, the con- 
firmed friend of many years, my well-wiſher 


from childhood, my zealous counſellor and 


aſſiſtant almoſt from my birth to this hour 
ſuch perfidy from him would not even be 
human!“ 

Vet ſtill her perplexity was undiminiſhed; 
the affair was undoubtedly known, and it 
only could be known by the treachery of 
ſome one entruſted with it; and however ear- 
neſtly her generoſity combated her riſing ſuſ- 
picions, ſhe could not wholly quell them; 
aud Mr. Monckton's ſtrange averſion to the 
Delviles, his earneſtneſs to break off her con- 
nection with them, occurred to her remem- 
. brance, and haunted her perforce with ſur- 
miſes to * diſadvantage. 


That 
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That gentleman, when he came home, 
found her in this comfortleſs and fluctuating 
ſtate, endeavouring to form conjectures upon 
what had happened, yet unable to ſucceed, 
but by ſuggeſtions which one moment excited 
her abhorrence of him, and the next of 
herſelf. 

He enquired, with his ufa appearance of 
eaſy friendlineſs, into what had paſſed with 
thr two guardians, and how ſhe had ſettled 
her affairs. She anſwered without heſitation 
all his queſtions, but her manner was cold 
and reſerved, though her communication was 
frank. 

This was not atfieeded by Mr. Monckton, 
who, after a ſhort time, begged to know if | 


any thing had diſturbed her. 


Cecilia, aſhamed of her doubts, though un- 
able to get rid of them, then endeavoured 
to brighten up, and changed the ſubject to 
the difficulties ſhe had had to encounter from 
the obſtinacy oſ Mr. Briggs. 

Mr. Monckton for a while humoured this 
evaſion ; but when, by her own exertion, her 
ſolemnity began to wear off, he repeated his 
interrogatory, and would not be ſatisfied 
without an anſwer. 

Cecilia, earneſt that ſurmiſes ſo injurious 
ſhould be removed, then honeſtly, but with- 
out comments, related the lab "lnch had 


uſt paſt between Mr, Delvile and herſelf. Bs 
Jo 
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No comments were, however, wanting to 
explain to Mr. Monckton the change of-her 
behaviour: © I ſee,” he cried haſtily, © what 
you cannot but ſuſpect ; and I will go myſelf 
to Mr. Delvile, and | mit eas his clearing 
me.“ 

Cecilia, ſhocked to have thus betrayed 
what was paſſing within her, aſſured him his 
vindication required not ſuch a ſtep, and 
begged he would counſel her how to diſcover 
this treachery, without drawing from her 
Eo pa at it a concluſion fo oflenſive to him- 
elf. 


He was evidently, UN and ah 


| diſturbed ; he declared his own wonder equal 


to her's how the affair had been betrayed, ex- 
preſſed the warmeſt indignation at the malevo- 
lent infinuations againſt her conduct, and la- 
mented with mingled acrimony and grief, that 
there ſhould exiſt even the poſſibility of caſt- 
ing the odium of fuch villainy upon himſelf. 

Cecilia, diſtreſſed, perplexed, and aſhamed 
at once, again endeavoured to appeaſe him, 
and though a lurking doubt obſtinately clung 
to her underſtanding, the puriry of her own 
principles, and the ſoftneſs. of her heart, 
pleaded ſtrongly for his innocence, and urged 
| her to deteſt her ſuſpicion, though to r 

it they were unequal, 

It is true,” ſaid he, with an air inge nuous 

though mortified, I diſlike the Delviles, 


and have e difliked them; they appear 
to 
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to me a jealous, vindictive, and inſolent race, 
and I ſhould have thought I betrayed the 
fathful regard I profeſſed for you, had I con- 
cealed my opinion when I faw you in danger 
of forming an alliance with them; I ſpoke | 
to you, therefore, with honeſt zeal, thought- 
leſs of any enmity I might draw upon myſelf; 
but though it was an interference from which 
I hoped, by preventing the connection, to 
contribute to your happineſs, it was not with 
a defign to ſtop it at the expence of your cha- 
racter, — a deſign black, horrible and diabo- 
hical! a deſign which muſt be formed by a 
dzmon, but which even a demon could | 
never, I think, execute! 

The candour of this ſpeech, in which his 
averſion to the Delviles was openly acknow- 
ledged, and rationally juſtified, ſomewhat 
quieted the ſuſpicions of Cecilia, which far 
more anxiouſly ſought to be confuted than 
confirmed : ſhe began, therefore, to conclude 
that ſome accident, inexplicable as unfortu- 
nate, had occaſioned the partial diſcovery to 
Mr. Delvile, by which her own goodneſs 
proved the ſource of her defamation : and 
though ſomething {till hung upon her mind, 
that deſtroyed that firm confidence ſhe had 
hitherto felt in the friendſhip of Mr. Monck- 
ton, ſhe held it utterly unjuſt to condemn him 
without proof, which ſhe was not more un- 

able to procure, than to fatisfy herſelf with 
any 
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any reaſon why ſo perfidiouſly he ſhould' ca- 
lumniate her. | 

Comfortleſs, however, and ca with 
conjectures equally vague and afflicting, ſhe 
could only clear him to be loſt in perplexity, 
ſhe could only accuſe him to be penetrated 
with horror. She endeavoured to ſuſpend her 
judgment till time ſhould develope the myſte- 
ry, and only for the prefent ſought to finiſh 
her buſineſs and leave Londen. 

She renewed, therefore, again, the ſubject 
of Mr. Briggs, and told him how vain had 
been her effort to ſettle with him. Mr. 
Monckton inſtantly offered his ſervices in aſ- 
ſiſting her, and the next morning they went 
together to his houſe, where, after an obſti- 
nate battle, they gained à complete victory: 
Mr. Briggs gave up all his accounts, and, in 

a few days, by the active interference of Mr. | 
Monckton, her affairs where wholly taken out 
of his hands. He ſtormed, and propheſied 
all ill to Cecilia, but it was not to any pur- 
pole; he was fo diſagreeable to her, by his 
manners, and fo unintelligible to her in mat- 
ters of buſineſs, that ſhe was happy to have 
done with him; even though, upon inſpecting 
his accounts, th; « were all found clear and 
exact, and his defire to retain his power over 
her fortune, proved to have no other motive 
than a love of money ſo potent, that to ma- 
nage it, even for another, gave him a ſatisfac- 
tion he knew not how to relinquiſh.” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Monckton, who, though a man of ptca- 
ſure, underſtood buſineſs perfectly well, now 
inſtructed and directed her in making a gene- 
ral arrangement of her affairs. The eſtate 
which devolved to her from her uncle, and 
wluch was all in landed property, ſhe conti- 
nued to commit to the management of the 
ſteward who was employed in his life-time ; 
and her own fortune from her father, which 
was all in the ſtocks, ſhe now diminiſhed to 
nothing, by ſelling out to pay Mr. Monckton | 
the principal and intereſt wluch ſhe owed him, 
and by ſettling with her bookſeller. 

While theſe matters were tranſacting, 
which, notwithſtanding her eagerneſs to leave 
town, could not be brought into ſuch a train 
as to permit her abſence in leſs than a week, 
ſhe paſſed her time chiefly alone. Her wiſhes 
all inclined her to beſtow it upon Henrietta, 
but the late attack of Mr. Delvile had fright- 
ened her from keeping up that connection, 
ſince however carefully ſhe might confine it 
to the dau hter, Mrs. Belfield, ſhe was cer- 
tain, would impute it all to the fon. 

That attack reſted upon her mind, in 86. 
Sarice of all her endeavours to baniſh . 
contempt with which it was made ſeemed in- 
tentionally offenſive, as if he had been happy 
to derive from her ſuppoſed ill conduct, a 
right to triumph over as well as reject her. 
She concluded, alſo, that Delvile would be 
informed of theſe calumnies, yet ſhe Jodged * 

: ; | 1 
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his generoſity by her own, and was thereſore 


convinced he would not credit them : but: 


what chiefly at this timeencreaſed-her ſadneſs 


and uneaſineſs, was the mention of Mrs. 


Delvile's brokenconſtitutionand ruined health. 
She had always preſerved for that lady the 


moſt affectionate reſpect, and could not con- 


ſider herſelf as the cauſe of her ſufferings, 
without feeling the utmoſt concern, however 
conſcious ſhe had not wifi occaſioned 


them. 


Nor was this ſcene the only one by which 
her efforts to forget this family were defeated; 
her watchful monitor, Albany, failed not 


again to claim her promiſe; and though Mr. 
Monckton earneſtly exhorted her not to truſt 
| herfelf out with him, ſhe preferred a little riſſc 


to the keenneſs of his reproaches, and the wea - 


ther being good on che morning that he called, 

ſhe conſented to accompany him 1n his ram- 
| bles: only charging her footman to follow 
where-ever they went, and not to fail en- 
quiring for her if the ſtayed long out af his 
fight. Theſe precautions were rather taken 


to ſatisfy Mr. Monckton than herſelf, who,” = TN 
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having now procured intelligence of the for- 


mer diſorder of his intellects, was fearful of 


- 1 —4 extravagance, and apprehenſive for her 
latety 


He took her to a miſerable Bont in a 
court leading into Piccadilly, where, 42 three 
Pau of ſtairs, was a wretched woman ill in 
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bed, while a large family of children were 
playing in the room. _ 
„ See here,” cried he, . what human 
nature can endure! look at that poor wretch, 
diſtracted with torture, yet lying in all this 
noiſe! unable to ſtir in her bed, yet without 
any aſſiſtant ! ſuffering the pangs of acute diſ- 
eaſe, yet wanting the neceflanies of life ! 
Cecilia went up to the bed-ſide, and en- 
quired more particularly into the ſituation of 
the invalid ; but finding ſhe could hardly 
ſpeak from pain, ſhe ſent for the woman of 
the houſe, who kept a green-grocer's ſhop, 
on the 3 floor, and deſired her to hire 
a nurſe for her ſick lodger, to call all the 
children down ſtairs, and to ſend for an apo- 
thecary, whoſe bill ſhe promiſed to pay. She 
then gave her ſome money to get what neceſ- 
ſaries might be wanted, and ſaid ſhe would 
come again in two days to ſee how they went 
on. 3 
Albany, who liſtened to theſe directions 
with ſilent, yet eager attention, now claſped 
both his hands with a look of rapture, and 
exclaimed, © Virtue yet lives, —and I have 


found her?” 


Cecilia, proud of ſuch pile and ambitious 
to deſerve it, chearfully ſaid, Where, Sir, 
ſhall we go now?“ 

Home; anſwered he, with an aſpect the 
moſt benign; I will not wear out thy pity 
by i woe familiar to it. g/m 


Ceciha, 
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Cecilia, though at this moment more diſ- 


poſed for acts of charity than for buſineſs or 


tor pleaſure, remembered that her fortune, 


however large, was not unlimited, and would 


not preſs any further bounty for objects ſhe 


knew not, certain that occaſions and claim 
ants, far beyond her ability of anſwering, 
would but too frequently ariſe among thoſe 
with whom ſhe was more connected, ſhe 


therefore yielded herſelf to his direction, and 


returned to Soho Square. 


Again, however, he failed not to call at the 


time ſhe had appointed for re- viſiting the in- 
valid, to whom, with much gladneſs, he 
conducted her. 


The poor woman, whoſe diſeaſe was a 


rheumatic fever, was already much better; 


ſhe had been attended by an apothecary, who | 


had given her ſome alleviating medicine ; ſhe 
had a nurſe at her bed-ſide, and the room be- 


ing cleared of the children, ſhe had had the 


refreſhment of ſome ſleep. 


She was now able to raiſe her head, and 
make her acknowledgments to her benefac- 


treſs; but not a little was the ſurpriſe of Ce- 


N when, upon looking 1 in her face, ſhe ſaid, 
Ah, madam, I have ſeen you before! 


5 G who had not the ſmalleſt recol- 


lection of her, in return deſired to know when, 
or where? 


„When you were going to be married, 


madam, I was the pew- opener at — 
_ church.” ; 


erer 


Cecilia ſtarted with ſecret horror, and in- 


voluntarily retreated from the bed; while 


Albany with a look of aſtoniſnment exclauned, 
« Married !—why, then, is it unknown?“ 
* Aſk me not!” cried ſhe, haſtily; © it is all 


2 a miſtake.” 


Poor thing! cried he, © this, then, is 


the ſtring thy nerves endure not to have 


touched {ſooner will I expire than a breath 


_ of mane ſhall make it vibrate | O, ſacred be 


thy ſorrow, for thou canſt melt at that of the 
indigent 


| Cecilia then made a few general enquiries, 
and heard that the poor woman, who was a 
widow, had been obliged: to give up her of- 
fice, from the frequent attacks which ſhe ſuf- 
fered of the rheumatiſm; that ſhe had re- 
ceived much aſſiſtance both from the Rector 
and the Curate of church, but her con- 
tinual illneſs, with the largeneſs of her family, 


kept her diſtreſſed in ſpite of all help. 


Cecilia promiſed to conſider what ſhe could 
do for her, and then giving her more money, 
returned to Lady Margaret's. 

- Albany, who Sa that the unfortunate 
recollection of the pew-opener had awakened 
in his young pupil a melancholy train of re- 


feMons, ſeemed now to compaſſionate the 


ſadneſs which hitherto he had reproved, and 
walking filently by her fide till ſhe came to 
Soho-Square, ſaid in accents of kindnels, 
% Peace light upon thy head, and diſhpate | 


thy w woes! and left her. 
8 2 he Ah, s 


« Ah when!” cried ſhe-to herſelf, “ if 
thus they are to be revived for ever!“ | 
Mr. Monckton, who obſerved that fone: 
thing had greatly affected her, now expoſtu- 
| Jated war mly againſt Albany and his wild 


ſchemes; You trifle with your own hap- 


pineſs,“ he cried, © by witneſſing theſe ſcenes 


of diſtreſs, and you will trifle away your 
fortune upon projects you can never fulfil : 
the very air in thoſe nuſerable houſes is un- 


wholeſome for you to breathe; you will ſoon 


be infected with ſome of the diſeaſes to 
which you fo, incautiouſſy expoſe yourſelf, 
and while not half you give in charity will 
anſwer the purpoſe you wilti, you will be 
plundered by cheats and ſharpers till you 
have nothing left to beſtow. You muſt be 
more conſiderate for yourſelf, and not thus 
governed by. Albany, whoſe inſanity is but 


partially cured, and whoſe projects are ſo 


boundleis, that the whole capital of the Eaſt 
India Company would not ſuthce to fulfil 
them.” 


Cecilia, though ſhe liked not the ſeverity 


of this remonſtrance, acknowledged there 


was ſome truth in it, ahd. promiſed to be 


diſcreet, and take the reins into her own . 


hands. 


There remained for hw tid no other 
ſatisfaction; and the path which had thus 


been pointed out to ker, grew more and more 
allurigg every * Her old friends, the 
Vor. V. C poor 
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poor Hills, now occurred to her memory, 
and ſhe determined to fee herſelf in what 
manner they went on. 

The, ſcene which this enquiry preſented 
to her, was by no means calculated to 
ſtrengthen Mr. Monckton's doctrine, for the 
proſperity in which ſhe found this little 
family, amply rewarded the liberality ſhe 
had ſhewn to it, and proved an irreſiſtible 
encouragement to ſimilar actions. Mrs. Hill 
wept for joy in recounting how well ſhe ſuc- 
ceeded, and Cecilia, delighted by the power 
of giving ſuch pleaſure, forgot all cautions 
and promiſes in the generoſity which ſhe diſ- 
played. She paid Mrs. Roberts the arrears 
that were due to her, ſhe diſcharged all that 
was owing for the children who had been put 
to ſchool, deſired they might {till be ſent to 
it ſolely at her expence, and gave the mother 
a {um of money to be laid out in preſents 
for them all. 

To perform her promiſe with the pew- 
opener, was however more difficult; her 
ill health, and the extreme youth of her 
children making her utterly helpleſs: but 
theſe were not conſiderat ions for Cecilia to 
. defert her, but rather motives for regarding 

her as more peculiarly an object of charity. 

She found ſhe had once . a clear- ſtarcher, 
and was a tolerable plain work- woman; the 
reſolved, therefore, to ſend her into the 
country, where ſhe hoped to be able to get 
ber 
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her ſome buſineſs, and knew that at leaſt ſhe 
could help her, if unſucceſsful, and ſee that 
her children were brought up to uſeful em- 
ployments. The woman herlelf was en- 


chanted at the plan, and firmly perſuaded the 
country air would reſtore her health. Cecilia 


told her only to wait till ſhe was well enough 
to travel, and promiſed, 1 in the mean time, 


to look out ſome little habitation for her. 
She then gave her money to pay her bills, and 
for her journey, and writing a full direction 
where the would hear of her at Bury, took 
leave of her till that time. 

Theſe magnificent donations and deſigns, 
being communicated to Albany, ſeemed a 
renovation to him of youth, ſpirit, and joy! 
while their effect upon Mr. Monckton re- 
tembled an annihilation of all three! to fee 
money thus ſported away, which he had 
long conſidered as his own, to behold thole 


ſums which he had deſtined for his pleaſures, 


thus laviſhly beſtowed upon beggars, excited 
a rage he could with difficulty conceal, and 
an uneaſineſs he could hardly endure ; ind he 
languiſhed, he ſickened for the time, when 
he might put a . to lach romantic Pro- 
ceedings. 

Such were the onl y occupations 9 INy in- 
terrupted the ſolitude of Cecilia, except thoſe 
which were given to her by actual bufineſs; 
and the moment her affairs were in ſo much 
torwardneſs that they could be managed by 


© A letters, 
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letters, ſhe prepared for returning into the 


country. She acquainted Lady Margaret and. 


Mr. Monckton with her deſign, and gave 
orders to her ſervants to be ready to ſet off 
the next day. 


Mr. Monckton made not any oppoſition, 


and refuſed himſelf the ſatisfaction of accom- 
panying her: and Lady Margaret, whoſe 
purpoſe was now anſwered, and who withed 


to be in the NE herſelf, determined to 
15 low her. 


n A . i 
A DrsTURBANCE. 


TH IS matter being ſettled at breakfaſt, 

Cecilia, having but one day more to 
ſpend in London, knew not how to let it 
paſs without taking leave of Henrietta, 


though ſhe choſe not again to expoſe herſelf 


to the forward inſinuations of her mother; 


ſhe ſent her, therefore, a ſhort note, beg- 


ging to ſee her at Lady Margaret's, and ac- 


quainting her that the next day ſhe was going 
out of town. 


Henrietta returned the following anſwer; : 
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IO Miſs BEVERLEY. 
Madam, 


My mother is gone to n and 1 muſt 
not go out without her leave; I have run to 
the door at every knock this whole week in 


hopes you were coming, and my heart has 


jumpt at every coach that has gone through 
the ſtreet. Deareſt lady, why did you tell 
me you would come? I ſhould not have 
thought of ſuch a great honour, if you had 
not put it in my head. And now I have got 

the uſe of a room where I can often be alone 


for two or three hours together. And ſo 1 


ſhall this morning, if it was poſſible my 
dear Miſs Beverley could come. But I don't 
mean to be teaſing, and I would not be im- 
pertinent or encroaching for the world; but 
only the thing is, I have a great deal to: ſay 
to you, and if you was not ſo rich a] Ys 
and ſo much above me, I am ſure. L:ſhould 


love you better than any body in the whole 

world, almoſt; and now I dare ſay I ſhan't 

ſee you at all; for it rains very hard, and my; 
mother, I know, will. be Celts if 1 aſk 
to go in a coach. O dear 72 don't know 
what I can do! for it will half break my 
C 3 | heart, 


cried ſhe, “ for I did not know how to aſk 
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heart, if my dear Miſs Beverley ſhould go 


out of town, and I not ſee her! 


Jam, Madam, 
With the greateſt reſpectfulneſs, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
HENRIETTA BLELFIELD. 


This artleſs remonſtrance, joined to the 
intelligence that ſhe could ſee her alone, 
made Cecilia inſtantly order a chair, and go 


herſelf to Portland-ftreet : for ſhe found by 


this letter there was much doubt if ſhe could 
otherwiſe ſee her, and the earneſtneſs of 
Henrietta made her now not endure to diſ- 
appoint her. She has much,” cried ſhe, 
« to ſay to me, and I will no longer refuſe to 
hear her; ſhe ſhall unboſom to me her gentle 
heart, for we have now nothing to fear from 
each other. She promiſes herſelf pleaſure - 
from the communication, and doubtleſs it 
muſt be ſome relief to her. Oh, were there 
any friendly boſom, in which I might myſelf 
confide ! —happier Henrietta lets ſearful 
of thy pride, leſs tenacious of thy dignity ! 
thy e at leaſt ſeek the conſolation of 
ympathy,—mine, alas! lettered by prudence, 
muſt fly it!“ 

She was ſhewn into the pe which ſhe 
had the pleaſure to find empty; and, in an 


inſtant, the warm-hearted Henrietta was in 


her arms. This is ſweet of you, indeed,” 


it; 
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it, though it rains ſo hard T could not have 
walked to you, and I don't know what 1 

| ſhould have done, if you had gone away and 
quite forgot me. | 

She then took her into the back parlour; 
which ſhe ſaid ſhe had lately hired; and, as 
it was made but little uſe of, ſhe bad it al- 
moſt entirely to herſelf. 

There had paſſed a ſad ſcene, ſhe told 
her, at the meeting with her brother, though 
now they were a little more comfortable; 
yet her mother, ſhe was ſure, would never 
be at reft till he got into ſome higher way 
of life: © And, indeed, I have ſome hopes, 
ſhe continued, © that we ſhall be able by and 
by to do ſomething better for him; for he 
has got one friend in the world yet, thank 
God, and ſuch a noble friend n 1 
believe he can do whatever he pleaſes for 
him — that is, I mean, I believe if he was 
to aſk any thing for him, there's nobody 

would deny him. And this is what I WHINE 
to talk to you about.” 

Cecilia, who doubted not but ſhe meant 
Delvile, ſcarce knew how to preſs the fub- 
ject, though ſhe came with no other view: 
Henrietta, however, too eager to want ſolici- 
tation, went on. | 

But the queſtion is, whether we ſhall be 
able to prevail upon my brother to accept 
any thing, for he grows more and more un- 
willing to be obliged, and the reaſon is; 


oy that 
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that being poor, he is afraid, I believe, 
people ſhould think he wants to beg of 
them: though, if they knew him as well as 
I do, they would not long think that, for I 
am ſure he would a great deal rather be 
ſtarved to death. But, indeed, to fiy the 
truth, Iam afraid he has becn ſadly to Ls 
in this affair, and quarrelled when there was 
no need to be affronted ; for I have {een a 
gentleman who knows a greatly deal better 
than my brother what people ſhould do, and 
he r hong he took. every thing wrong that was 
done, all the tone: he was at Lord Van- 
nelt's; 3 et = 
And ban hes this gentleman know 
"© A 

0. W he went himſelf to enquire. 
about it.; for he knows Lord Vannelt very 
well, and it was by his means my brother 
came acquainted with him. And this gen- 
tleman would not have wiſhed my brother to 
be uſed ill any more than I ſhould myſeltf, 
ſo I am ſure T may believe what he ſays. 

But my poor brother, not being a lord him 
ſelf, thought every body meant to be rude 
to him, and becauſe he knew he was poor, 
he ſuſpected they all behaved diſreſpectfully 
to him. But this gentleman gave me his 
- word, that every body hked him and eſteemed 
bim, and if He would not have been fo fuf- 
picious, they would Ml have done ny ——_ 
kor him in the world. | 
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You know this gentleman very well, * 
then?” 
O, no, madam !” ſhe anſwered haſtily, . 
don't know him at all! he only comes here 
to ſee my brother; it would be very imper- 
tinent for me to call ham an acquaintance of 
mine.” 
« Was it before your brother, then, he held 
this converſation with you?“ 

* O, no, my brother would have been 
aFronted with him, too, it he had! but he 
called here to enquire for him at the time 
when he was loſt to us, and my mother quite 
went down upon her knees to him to beg him. 
to go to Lord-Vannelt's, and make excuſes - 
for him, 1f he had not behaved properly: but 
if my brother was to know this, he would 
hardly ſpeak to her again! ſo when this 
gentleman came next, I begged him not to 
mention it, ſor my motber Lappened to be. 
out, and ſo I faw him alone. 

And did be ſtay, with you long? 

« No, ma'am, a very ſhort time indeed; 
but I aſked him queſtions all the while, and 
kept him as long as I could, that I might 
hear all he had to ſay about my brother.“ 

Have you never {een him ſince?!? ?“ 

No, ma' am, not once! I ſuppoſe he does 
not know my brother is come back to us. 
Perhaps, when he does, he will call“ 
"I * Do you wiſh him to call??? 

C - Me?“ 


Me?“ cried ſhe, bluſhing, © a little; 
— ſometimes Ido; for my brother's ſake.” 
For your brother's take! Ah, my dear 
Henrietta !—but tell me,—or don't tell me 
if you had rather not—did I not once ſee 
you kiſſing a letter? perhaps it was from 
this ſame noble friend? 

© It was not a letter, madam,” ſaid ſhe, 
looking down, © it was only the cover of 
one to my brother.” 
„The cover of a letter only !—and that 
to your brother !—is it poſſible you could ſo 
much value it ?” 
Ah, madam! You, who are always uſed 
| to the good and the wiſe, who ſee no other 
ſort of people but thoſe in high life, cu can 
have no notion how they ſtrike thoſe that they 
are new to !—but I, who lee them ſeldom, 
and who live with people ſo very unlike 
them—Oh, you cannot gueſs how ſweet to 
me 18 every thing that belongs to them! what- 
ever has but once been touched by their 
hands, I ſhould like to lock up, and keep 
forever! though if I was uſed to them, as you 

are, perhaps I might think lefs of them.“ 

Alas! thought Cecilia, who by bem knew 
ſhe only meant him, little indeed would fur- 
ther intimacy protect you 

We are all over-ready,” continued Hen- 
rietta, to blame others, and that is the 
way I have been doing all this time my- 
ſelf; but I don't blame my ou brother 
＋ now 
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now for living ſo with the great as I uſed to 
do, for now I have ſeen a little more of 
the world, I don't wonder any longer at his 
behaviour: for IJ know how: it is, and 1 ſee | 
that thoſe who have had good. educations, 
and kept great company, and mixed with the 
world—O, it is another thing !—they ſeem 
quite a different ſpecies !—they are ſo gentle, 
ſo ſoft-mannered! nothing comes from them 
but what is meant to oblige! they ſeem as if 
they only lived to give pleaſure to other peo- 
ple, and as if they never thought. at all of 
themſelves! 

« Ah, Henrietta!” ald Ck. 8 
her head, « you have caught the enthuſi- 
alm of your brother, though you ſo long 
condemned it! Ob, have a care, leſt, like 
him alſo, you find it as Nee as it is 
alturing | b | 75 

« There is no danger for me, "dn 
anſwered ſhe, “ tor the people I 10 much ad- 
mire are quite out of my reach. I hardly 
ever even fee them; and perhaps it may ſo 
happen I may ſee them no more!” : 

The people?” faid Cecilia, ſmiling, 
© are there, then, many you ſo much dil- 
tinguiſh?“ 

Oh, no, indeed!” cried the, eagerly, 
« there is only one! there can be—l. mean 
there are only a few—” ſhe checked berſelf, | 
and e 2 
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„ Whoever you admire, cried Cecilia, 
a you admiration cannot but honour: yet 
indulge it not too far, leſt it ſnould wander 
from your heart to your Peace, and make you 
wretched for life.” 

« Ah, madam! — I fee you Nn who is 
the particular perſon I was thinking of ! but 
indeed you are quite miſtaken ' if you ſuppoſe 
any thing bad of me!” 

“Bad of you!“ cried Cecilia, embra acing 
her, *] {carce think ſo well of any one !” 

But I mean, madam, if you think I for- 
get he is ſo much above me. But indeed I 
never do; fot I only admire him for his good- 
neſs to my brother, and never think of him 
at all, but juſt by way of comparing him, 
ſometimes, to the other people that 1 ſee, 
becauſe he mukes me hate them fo, that I 
wiſh I was never to ſee them again.” 
His acquaintance, then,” faid ell, 

* has done you but an ill office, and happy 
it would be for you, could you forget you had 
ever made it.. 

0, I ſhall never 35 that! for the more 
1 think of him, the more I am out of humour 
with every body elſe! O, Miſs Beverley! we 

have a fad acquaintance indeed! I'm ſure 1 

don't wonder my brother was ſo aſhamed of 

them. They are all fo rude, and fo free, and 
put one fo out of countenance.—O, how dif- 
ferent is this perſon you are thinking of! he 

would |: not diſtreſs any body, or make one 

| A: 
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aſhamed for all the world | 2% only are like 
him | always gentle, always obliging | —— 
ſometimes I think you muſt be his ſiſter — 
once, too, I heard — but "THF was contra- 
dicted. 

A deep ſigh eſcapediCecilis at this ſpeech ; 
ſhe guefled too well what ſhe might have 
heard, and ſhe knew too well how it might 
be contradicted. 

"50M Surely, 75 n be unhappy, Miſs 
Beverley!“ ſaid Henrietta, with a look of 
mingled ſurpriſe and concern. 

4% have much, I own,” cd Cecilia; af | 
fuming more chearfulneſs, © to be thankful 
for, and I endeavour not to forget KEI 
0, how often do I think,” cried Heart. 
ta; © that you, madam, are the happieſt per- 
ſon in the world! with every thing at your ow 
diſpoſal—with every body in love With you, 
with all the money that you can with for, and 
ſo much ſweetneſs that nobody can envy you 
it! with power to keep juſt what compa 
you pleaſe, and every body proud to be one 
of the number O, if I could chooſe 0 
1 would be, I ſhould ſooner fay Miſs Bevetley 
than any princeſs in the-world!” © 

Ah, thought Cecilia, if ſuch is my nite. 
tion—how cruel, that by one dreadiul blow 
all its happineſs ſhould be thrown away! 5005 


Were I a rich lady, like you, continued 
Henrietta, and quite in my own 


power; 
then, indeed, 4 might ſaon think ef 2 
ut 
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but thoſe people that I admire! and that 
makes me often wonder that you, madam, who 


are juſt ſuch another as himfelf——but then, 
indeed, you may ſee ſo many of the ſame fort, 
that juſt this one may not ſo much ſtrike you; 
and for that reaſon I hope with all my heart 
that he will never be married as long as he 
lives, for as he muſt take ſome lady in juſtſuch 
high life as his own, I ſhould always be afraid 
that ſhe would never love him as ſhe ought 
to do!” 
| He need not now be ſingle, thought Ceci- 

lia, were that all he had cauſe to apprehend ! 

« I often think,” added Henrietta, © that 
the rich would be as much happier for marry- 
ing the poor, as the poor for marrying the 
rich, for then they would take ſomebody that 
would try to deſerve their kindneſs, and now 
they only take thoie that know they have a 
right to it. Often and often have I thought 
ſo about this very gentleman ! and ſome- 
times when I have been in his company, and 
ſeen his civility and his ſweetneſs, I have 
fancied I was rich and grand myſelf, and 
it has quite gone out of — head that I Was 
nothing but poor Henrietta Belfield !”? 
„Did he, then,” cried Cecilia a little 
alarmed, ever ſeek to ingratiate himſelf in- 
to your favour 357 
« No, never! but a treated with lo | 

much ſoftneſs, tis hard always to remember 

ones meanneſs! You, madam, have no, noun 
| | 0 
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of that taſk : no more had I myſelf till lately, 
for I cared not who was high, nor who was 
low: but now, indeed, I muſt own I have 
ſometimes wiſhed myſelf richer! yet he aſſumes 
ſo little, that at other times, I have almoſt 
forgot all diſtance between us, and even 
thought Oh fooliſh thought! 

« Tell it, ſweet Henrietta, however !”” _ 
I will tell you, madam, every thing! for 
my heart has been burſting to open itſelf, and 
nobody have I dared truſt. I have thought, 
then, I have ſometimes thought, my -true 
affection, my faithful fondneſs, my glad obe- 
dience — might make him, if he did but 
know them, happier in me than in a greater 
lad phe | | 1 5 | £5 q 

| 4 Indeed,” cried Cecilia, extremely af- 
ſe&ed by this plaintive tenderneſs, © I be- 
lieve it !—and were I him, I could not, I 
think, heſitate a moment in my choice!“ 

Henrietta now, hearing her mother coming 
12, made a fign to her to be filent ; but Mrs. 
Belfield had not been an inſtant in the paſſage, 
before a thundering knocking at the ftreet- 
door occafioned it to be inſtantly re-opened; 
A ſervant then enquired if Mrs. Belfield was 
at home, and being anſwered by herſelf in 
the affirmative, a chair was brought into the 
houſe. | 3 | 
But what was the aſtomiſhment of Cecilia, 
when, in another moment, ſhe heard from the 
next parlour the voice of Mr, Delvile, ſenior, 


laying, 
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ſaying, Your ſervant, ma'am ; Mrs. Bel- 
field, I prefume ?” 

There was no occaſion, now, to 2 a fign 
to her of filence, for her own amazement was 
_ ſufficient! to deprive her of ſpeech. | 

| _ Ves, Sir, egen Mrs. Belfield ; but 
Iſo e, Sir, you are fome ntleman to m 
ſon. 0 : 

« No, ma' am,“ he returned, my buſi- 
neſs is with yourſelf.” 

Cecilia now recovering from her ſurpriſe, 
determined to haſten unnoticed out of the 
houſe, well knowing that to be ſeen in it 
would be regarded as a confirmation of all 
that he had ailerted. She whiſpered, there- 
fore, to Henrietta, that ſhe muſt inſtantly run 
away, but upon ſoftly opening the door lead- 

ing to the paſſage, ſhe found Mr. Delvile's 
chairmen, and a footman there in waiting. 

She eloſed it again, irreſolute what to do: 
but after a little deliberation, ſhe concluded 
to out- ſtay him, as ſhe was known to all his 
ſervants, who would not fail to mention ſeein 
her; and a retreat ſo private was worſe than 

other riſk. A chair was alſo in waiting 
for herſelf, but it was a hackney one, and ſhe 
could not be known by it; and her footman 
ſhe had fortunately diſmiſſed, as he had buſi - 
neſs to tranſact for her journey next day. © 

Mean while the thinneſs of the partition 
between the two parlours, made her hearing 
Nan * that was ſaict unavoidable: - 3 5 
c« am ; 
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I am ſure, Sir, I ſhall be very willing to 
oblige you,” Mrs. Belfield anfwered; © on 
pray, Sir, what's your name?” THIS een, 
«© My name, ma' am, he replied; in a ra- 
ther elevated voice, © I am ſeldom obliged to 
announce myſelf; nor is there any preſent ne- 
ceſſity I ſhould make it known. It is ſufficjent, 
Laſſure you, you are ſpeaking to no very m- 
mon perl on, and probably. to one you will 
have little chance to meet with again.. 
BgBut how can I tell your buſineſs, Sie, if 
don't fo much as know your name? 
„ M9 buſineſs, haart, F mean to tell my- 
ſelf ; your affair is only to hear it. I have 
ſore queftions, indeed, to aſk, which I muſt 
trouble you to anſwer, but they will ſufficient> 
ly explain themſelves to prevent any difficulty 
upon your part. There is no need, therefore, | 
of any introductory ceremonial.” , 
Well, Sir,“ ſaid Mrs. Belfield, wholly 3 in- 
ſenſihle of this ambiguous greatneſs, . if you 
mean to make your name a ſecret 
« Few names, I believe, ma' am,“ cried he 
haughtily, © have leſs the advantage of ſe- 
crecy than mine! on the contrary, this is h 
one among a very few houſes in this 4owneto 
which my perſon would not immediately am- 
nounce it. That, however, is it matetiat; 
and you will be ſo good as to reſt ſatisfied with 
my aſſurances, that the perſon with wert yu 
are now converſing MI DAS) A ET 
your character.“ 24 * 


eli 


Mrs. Belfield, overpowered, though hardly 
knowing with what, only ſaid he was very 
welcome, and begged him to fit down. 

« Excuſe me, ma'am,” he anſwered, «© my 
buſineſs is but of a moment, and my avoca- 
tions are too raany to ſuffer my infringing; that 
time. You ſay you have a ſon ; I have heard 
of him, alſo, ſomewhere before; pray will 
you give me leave to enquire——LI don't 
mean to go deep into the matter—but par- 
ticular family occurrences make it eſſential for 
me to know, —whether there is not a young 
| perſon of rather a capital fortune, to whom 
he is e to make propoſals? yd 

«+ Lack-a-day, no, Sir!” anſwered Mrs. 
Belfield, to the infinite relief of Cecilia, who 
inſtantly concluded this queſtion referred to 
herſelf. 

*] beg your pardon, then; good morning 
to you,. ma . ſaid Mr. Delvile, in a tone 
that ſpoke his diſappointment; but added, 
And there is no ſuch young perſon, you ſay, 
who favours his pretenſions? 5 

« Dear Sir,” cried ſhe, © why there's no- 
body he'll ſo much as put the queſtion to! 
there's a young lady at this very time, a great 
fortune, that has as much a mind to him, I 
tell him, as any man need defire to: ſee; but 
there's no making him think it! though he 
has been brought up at the univerſity, and 
knows more about all the things, or as much, 
as * * in the * s dominions . 
83 be O, then,” 
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O, then,” cried Mr. Delvile, in a voice 
of far more complacency, it is not on the 
| tide of the young woman that the eu, 
ſeems to reſt?” 

Lord, no, Sir! he might have had her 
again and again only for aſking | She came 
after him ever ſo often; but being brought 
up, as I ſaid, at the univerſity, he thought he 


knew better than me, and ſo my preaching 


was all as good as loſt upon him.” 

The conſternation of Ceciha at theſe 
ſpeeches, could by nothing be equalled but the 
ſhame of Henrietta, who, though ſhe knew 
not to whom her mother made them, felt all 
the diſgrace and the ſhock of them herſelf. - 

*I ſuppoſe, Sir,” continued Mrs. Belfield, 
« you know my ſon?” 

« No, ma'am ; my acquaintance 1s - 
not very univerſal.“ 

* Then, Sir, you are no judge how well 
he might make his own terms. And as to 
this young lady, ſhe found him out, Sir, 
when not one of his own natural friends 
could tell where in the world he was gone? 

She was the firſt, Sir, to come and tell me 
news of him, though I was his own mother! 
Love, Sir, is prodigious for quickneſs! it can 
ſee, I ſometimes think, through bricks and 
mortar. Yet all this would not do, he was ſo 
obſtinate not to take the hint?! 

Cecilia now felt ſo extremely provoked, ſhe 
was upon the — ve burſang/1 in upon them 

to 
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to make her own vindication; but as her na | 
ſions, though they tried her reaſon never con- 
quered it, ſhe reſtrained herſelf, by conſidering 
that to iſſue forth from a room in that houle, 
would do more towards ſtrengthening what 
was thus boldly aſſerted, than all her protel- 
tations could have chance to deſtroy. 
© And as to young ladies themſelves,” 
continued Mrs. Belfield, © they know no 
more how to: make their minds known than 
a baby does: ſo I ſuppoſe he'll ſhilly ſhally 
till *. — elſe will cry ſnap, te ber. 
It is but a little while ago: that it was all the 
report ſhe was to have young Mr. Delvile, one 
of her guardians ſons. - 
IJ am ſorry report was fi impertinent, 
cried Mr. Delvile, with much diſpleaſure; 
c young Mr. Delvile is not to be diſpoſed 
of with ſo little ceremony; he knows better 
what is due to his family.“ 
Cecilia here bluſſied from indignation, and 
Henrietta ſighed from deſpondency. 
Lord, Sir, ee Mrs. Belfield, 
© what ſhould his family do better? I never 
heard they were any ſo rich, and I dare ſay 
the old — being her guardian, took 
care to put his ſon. enough in her way, how- 
ever it came about that they did not make a 
match of it: for as to old Mr. Delvile, all 
the world fays ——* 
+ All the has takes a very great liberty, 
angrily interrupted. Mr. Delvile, * 1n ſaying 
any 
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any thing about him: and you will excuſe 
informing you that a perſon of his rank and 
confideration, is not lightly to be mentioned 
upon every little occaſion that occurs. 

„Lord, Sir,” cried Mrs. Belfield, ſome- 
what ſurpriſed at this unexpected prohibition, 
I don't care for my part if I never mention 
the old gentleman's name again! I never 
heard any good of him in my life, for they 
ſay he's as proud as Lucifer, and nen, 
knows what I s of, for they ſay : 

« They ſay?” cried he, firing with rage, 


„and who are they ? be ſo "HOW as inform 
me that?“ 


* Lord, every body, Sir! it's his common 
character.“ : 


Then every body is extremely indecent, 
ſpeaking very loud, © to pay no more reſpet 
to one of the firſt families in England. It 18 
a licentiouſneſs that ought by no means to 
be ſuffered with impunity.” * 

Here, the ſtreet door being kept open bh 
the ſervants in waiting, a new ſtep was head 
in the paſſage, which Henrietta immediately | 
knowing, turned, with uplifted hands to Ce- 
cilia, and whiſpered, How unlucky! it's 

my brother! I —_—_— he would not have > 
returned till night!“ 


_« Surely he will not come in beter re- 
whiſpered Cecilia. 128 21 


But, at the ſame moment, he opened the 
door, _ entered the room. He was -4mme- 


8 diately 
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diately beginning an apology, ch ſtarting 
back, but Henrietta catching him by the arm, 
told him in a low voice, that ſhe had made uſe 
of his room becauſe ſhe had thought him en- 
gaged for the day, but begged him to keep 
{til} and quiet, as the leaſt noiſe would dii- 
cover them. | 
Belfield then ſtopt ; but the kad ment 
of Cecilia was extreme; to find herſelf in his 
room after the ſpeeches ſhe had heard from his 
mother, and to continue with him in it by con- 
nivance, when ſhe knew ſhe had been repre- 
ſented as quite at his ſervice, diſtreſſed and pro- 
voked her immeaſurably; and ſhe felt very 
angry with Henrietta for not ſooner inform 
ing her whoſe apartment ſhe had borrowed. 
Vet now to remove, and to be ſeen, was not to 
be thought of; ſhe kept, therefore, fixed to 
her ſeat, though changing colour every mo 
ment from the variety of her emotions. 
During this painful interruption ſhe loſt 
Mrs. Belfield's next anſwer, and another ſpeech 
or two from Mr. Delvile, to whoſe own paſ- 
fon and loudneſs was owing Belfield's enter- 
ing his room unheard : but the next voice that 
Called their attention was that of Mr. Hobſon, 
who juſt then walked into the parlour. 77 
Why what's to do here?” cried he face- 
tiouſſy, nothing but chairs and livery ſer- 
vants! Why ma'am, what is this your rout 
day? Sir, your moſt humble ſervant. I aſk. 
. but I did not know you at firſt, But 
Come, 
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come, ſuppoſe we were all to ſit down? Sit- 
| ting's as cheap as ſtanding, and what I ſay is 
this; when a man's tired, it's more agreeable.” 

Have youany thing further, ma'am,” ſaid 
Mr. Delvile, with great em * to com- 
municate to me?? 

«© No, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Belfield, rather an- 
grily, © it's no buſineſs of mine to be commu- 
nicating myſelf to a gentleman that I don't 
know the name of. Why, Mr. Hobſon, how 
come you to know the gentleman ?*' 


« To know me!” repeated Mr. Delvile, 
ſcornfully. 


cc 


I can't ſay much, ma'am,” anſwered 
Mr. Hobſon, © as iO my knowing the gentle- 
man, being I have been in his company but 
once; and what I ſay is, to know a perſon. if 
one leaves but a quart in a hogſhead, it's two 
pints too much. That's my notion. But, Sir, 
that was but an ungain buſineſs at Squire 
Monckton's t'other morning. Every body was 

no-how, as one may ſay. But, Sir, if I may 
be ſo free, pray what is your private opinion 
of that old gentleman that talked ſo much 
out of the way?” 

« My private opinion, Sir?” 

« Yes, Sir; I mean if it's no ſecret, for as 
to a ſecret, I hold it's what no man has a right 
to enquire into, being of its own nature it's 
a thing not to be told. Now as to what 1 


S think myſelf, my doctrine is this; I am quite 
of the oldgentleman's mind about ſome things, 
and 
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and about others I hold him to be quite wide 
of the mark. But as to talking in ſuch a 
whiſky friſk) manner that nobody can under- 
ſtand him, hy it's tantamount to not talking 
at all, being he might as well hold his tonguc. 
That's what I fay. And then as te that other 
article, of abuling a perſon for not giving away 
all his lawful gains to every cripple in the 
ſtreets, juſt becauſe he happens to have but 
one leg, or one eye, or ſome ſuch matter, why 
it's knowing nothing of buſineſs] it's what I 
call talking at random.” 

« When you have finiſhed, Sir,” ſaid Mr. 
Delvile, 8 Won will be o good to let me 
know.“ e 
234 don t mean * 3 Sir; that's not 
my way, ſo if you are upon buſineſs— 
What elſe, Sir, could you ſuppoſe brought 
me hither? However, I by no means purpoſe 
any diſcuſſion. I haye only a few words more 
to ay to this gentlewoman, and as my time 
is not wholly inconſequential, I ſhould not be 
ſorry to have an carly oppartumity.. of being 
heard.“ 

« ] ſhall leave you with the lady direQly, 
Sir; for I know buſineſs better than to inter- 
rupt it: but ſeeing chairs in the entry, my 
notion was I ſhould ſee ladies in the parlour, 
not much thinking of gentlemen's going about 
in that manner, being I never did it myſelf. 
But I have nothing to offer againſt: that; let 
* man have his -own- WAY z that's what 
1 1 py. 
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{ (xy. Only juſt let me aſk the lady before 
| go, what's the meaning of my ſeeing two 
chairs in the entry, and only a perſon for one 
in the parlour? The gentleman, I ſuppoſe, 
did not come in both; ha! ha! ha!” 
Why now you put me in mind,” ſaid 


Mrs. Belficld, « ] {aw a chair as 7 $4 - 


come in; and I was juſt going to ſay who's 
here, when this gentleman's coming put it 
out of my head.” : 

« Why this is what I call hocus pocus 
work |” ſaid Mr. Hobſon; © but I ſhall make 
free to aſk the chairmen who they are waiting 
for,” 

Mrs. Belfield; however, anticipated bun 5 
for running into the paſſage, ſhe angrily called 
out,“ What do you do here, Miſters? do you 
only come to be out of the rain ? I ſhall have 
no ſtand made of m y entry, I can tell you | 3 

« Why we are 3 tor the lady,” cried 
on? of them. 

« Waiting for a fiddleſtick !”” faid Mrs. Bel- 
geld; © here's no lady here, nor no company; 
o if you think I'll have my entry filled up by 
two talking fellows for nothing, I ſhall ſhew 
you the difference. One's dirt enough Of one's 

own, without taking people out of the ſtreets 
to help one. Who do you think's to clean 
after you?“ 

I That! s no buſineſs of ours; the lady bid 
us wait,“ anſwered the man, 


o Cecilia, 
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Cecilia, at this diſpute, could with pleaſure 


have caſt herſelf out of the window to avoid 
being diſcovered ; but all plan of efcape was 
too late ; Mrs. Belfield called a:oud for her 
daughter, and then, returning to the front 
parlour, ſaid, “ I'll ſoon know if there's com- 
pany come to my houſe without my knowing 
it!“ and opened a door leading to the next 
room. 

Cecilia, who had litherto {at fixed to her 
chair, now haſtily aroſe, but in a confuſion too 
cruel for ſpeech : Belfield, wondering even at 
his own ſituation, and equally concerned and 
ſurpriſed at her evident diſtreſs, had himſelf 
the feeling of a culprit, though without the 
leaſt knowledge of any cauſe : and Henrietta, 
terrified at the proſpect of her mother's anger, 
retreated as much as poſſible out of fight. 

Such was the fituation of the diſcovered, 
abaſhed, perplexed, and embarraffed ! while 
that of the diſcoverers, far different, was bold, 
delighted, and triumphant | 

« So!” cried Mrs. Belfield, © why here's 


Miſs Beverley !—in my ſon's back room!“ 


winking at Mr. Delvile. 


« Why here's a lady, ſure enough | * fad. 


Mr. Hobſon, © and juſt where ſhe ſhould be, 


and that is with a gentleman, ha! ha! that's 


the right way, according to my notion! that's 


the true maxim for living agreeable.” 
| I came 


* 
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I came to ſee Miſs Belfield,” cried Cecilia, 
endeavouring, but vainly, to ſpeak with com- 
poſure,“ and ſhe brought me into this room. 
©] am but this moment,” cried Belfield, 

with eagerneſs, © returned home ; and un- 
fortunately broke into the room, from total 
ignorance of the honour which Miss Beverley 
did my ſiſter.” 

Theſe ſpeeches, though both literally true, 
ſounded, in the circumſtances which brought 
them out, ſo much as mere excuſes, that while 
Mr. Delvile haughtily marked his incredulity 
by a motion of his chin, Mrs. Belfield con- 
tinued winking at him moſt ſignificantly, and 
Mr. Hobſon, with {till lefs Ceremony, laughed 
aloud. 

„ have nothing more, ma 'am,” ſaid Mr. 
' Delvile to Mrs. Belfield, © to enquire, for the 
few doubts with which I came to this houſe 
are now entirely ſatisfied. Good morning to 
you, ma'am.” 

« Give me leave, Sir,” {aid Cecilia, advanc- 
ing with more ſpirit, © to explain, in preſence 
of thoſe who can beſt teſtify my veracity, , the 

real circumſtances— 

« I would by no means occafion you ſuch 
unneceſſary trouble, ma'am,” anſwered he, with 
an air at once exulting and pompous, © the 
fituation in which 1 ſee you abundantly ſatiſ- 
hes my curioſity, and faves me from the ap- 
prehenſion I was under of being again con- 


victed of a * 4 | 
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He then made her a {tiff bow, and went to 
his chair. 

Cecilia, colouring Jerply at this contemp- 
tuous treatment, coldly took leave of Henri— 

etta, and courteſying to Mrs. Belfield, haſt- 
ened into the paſſage, to get into her own. 

Henrietta was too much intimidated to 
ſpeak, and Belfield was too delicate to follow 
her; Mr. Hobſon only ſaid, The young lady 
ſeems quite daſhed ;” but Mrs. Beliield pur- 
ſued her with entreaties ſhe would ſtay. 

She was too angry, however, to make any 
anſwer but by a diſtant bow of the head, and 
left the houſe with a reſolution little ſhort of 

| a vow never again to enter 1t. 
J Her reflections upon this unfortunate viſit 
= | were bitter beyond meaſure the ſituation in 
k which ſhe had been ſurpriſed, — clandeſtinely 
i concealed with only Belfield and his fiſter, — 
# Joined to the poſitive aſſertions of her par- 
taality for him made by his mother, could not, 
b to Mr. Delvile, but appear marks irrefr agable 
that his charge in his former converſation was 
rather mild than overſtrained, and that the con- 
nection he had mentioned, for whatever mo- 
tives denied, was inconteſtably formed. 

The apparent conviction of this part of the 

accuſation, might alſo authoriſe, to one but 
too happy in believing ill of her, an implicit 
faith in that which regarded her having run 
hut her fortune. His determination not to 


hear her ſhew-ed the inflexibility of his cha- 
racter ; 
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racter; and it was evident, notwithſtanding his 


parading pretenſions of wiſhing her welfare, 
that his inordinate pride was inflamed, at the 


very ſuppoſition he could be miſtaken or de- 


cerved for a moment. 

Even Delvile himſelf, if gone abroad, might 
now hear this account with exaggerations that 
would baffle all his confidence: his mother, too, 
greatly as ſhe eſteemed and loved her, might 


have the matter ſo repreſented as to ſtagger her 


good opinion ;—theſe were thoughts the moſt 


afflicking ſhe could harbour, though their 
probability was ſuch that to baniſh them 


was impoſſible. 


To apply again to Mr. Delvile to bene Ber 


vindication, was to ſubject herſelf to inſolence, 


and almoſt to court indignity. She diſdained 
even to write to him, ſince his behaviour called 
for reſentment, not conceſſion; and ſuch an 


eagerneſs to be heard, in oppoſition to all diſ- 


couragement, would be Practiſing a meanneſs 


that would almoſt merit repulſion. 


Her firſt inclination was to write to Mrs. 
Delvile, but what now, to her, was either her 
defence or accuſation? She had ſolemnly re- 
nounced all further intercourſe with her, ſhe 
had declared againſt writing again, and pro- 


lübited her letters: and, therefore, after much 


fluctuation of opinion, her delicacy concurred 
with her judgment, to conclude it would be 
moſt proper, in a ſituation ſo intricate, to leave 
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the matter to chance, and commit her clia- 
racter to time. 


In the evening, while ſhe was at tea with 


Lady Margaret and Miſs Bennet, ſhe was ſud- 


Elf called out to ſpeak to a young woman; 
and found, to her great ſurpriſe, ſne was no 
other than Henrietta. 

« Ah, madam !” ſhe cried, © how angrily 
did you go away this morning | it has made 
me miſerable ever ſince, and if you go out of 
town without forgiving me, I ſhall fret myſelf 


| har inn! my mother is gone out to tea, and 
have run here all alone, and in the dark, and 


in the wet, to beg and pray you will forgive 
me, for elſe I don't know what I ſhall do!“ 

Sweet, gentle girl! cried Cecilia, affec- 
tionately enibracing her, © if you had excited 


all the anger I am capable of feeling, ſuch 


{ſoftneſs as this would baniſh it, and make me 
love you more than ever!“ 
Henrietta then ſaid, in her excuſe, that {he 


had thought herſelf quite fure of her brother's 
abſence, who almoſt always ſpent the whole 


day at the bookſeller's, as in writing himſelf he 


perpetually wanted to conſult other authors, 


and had very few books at their lodgings : 
but ſhe would not mention that the room was 


his, leſt Cecilia ſhould object to making uſe 


of it, and ſhe knew ſhe had no other chance 


of having the converſation with her ſhe had 
ſo very long wiſhed for. She then again begged 


her 
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her pardon, and hoped the behaviour of her 
mother would not induce her to give her up, 
as ſhe was ſhocked at it beyond meaſure, and 
as her brother, ſhe aſſured her, was as innocent 
of it as herſelf. 

Cecilia heard her with lads and felt for 
her an encreaſing regard. The openneſs of 
her confidence in the morning had merited all 
her affection, and ſhe gave her the warmeſt 
proteſtations of a friendſhip which ſhe was 


certain would be laſting as her life. 


Henrietta then, with a countenance that 
ſpoke the lightneſs of her heart, haſtily took 
her leave, ſaying, ſhe did not dare be out longer, 
leſt her mother ſhould diſcover her excurſion. 
Cecilia inſiſted, however, upon her going in a 
chair, which the ordered her ſervant to attend, 
and take care himſelf to diſcharge. 
This viſit, joined to the tender and unre- 
ſerved converſation of the morning, gave Ce- 
cilia the ſtrongeſt deſire to invite her to her 
houſe in the country; but the terror of Mrs. 
Belfield's inſinuations, added to the cruel in- 
terpretations ſhe had to expect from Mr. Del- 
vile, forbid her indulging this wiſh, though 


it was the only one that juſt now ſhe. could 
. form, 
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CEC ELIA took leave over night of the 
family, as ſhe would not ſtay their riſing 
in the morning : Mr. Monckton, though cer- 
tain not to fleep when ſhe was going, for- 
bearing to mark his ſolicitude by quitting his 
apartment at any unuſual hour. Lady Mar- 


garet parted from her with her accuſtomed un- 


graciouſneſs, and Miſs Bennet, becauſe in her 
preſence, in a manner ſcarce lels diſpleaſing. 
The next morning, with only her ſervants, 


the moment it was light, ſhe ſet out. Her 


journey was without incident or interruption, 
and ſhe went immediately to the houſe of 
Mrs. Bayley, where ſhe had ſettled to board 
till her own was finiſhed. 

Mrs. Bayley was a mere good ſort of wo- 


man, who lived decently well with her ſer- 


vants, and tolerable well with her neighbours, 
upon a {mall annuity, which . made her eaſy 
and comfortable, though by no means ſu- 
perior to ſuch an addition to her little income 


as an occaſional boarder might produce. 


Here Cecilia continued a full month: which 


time had no other employment than what ſhe 


volun- | 


CECILIS 


voluntarily gave to berſelf by active deeds of 


| benevolence. 


Ar. Chriſtmas, to the no little joy . the 8 


neige deute, ſhe took poſſeſſion of her own 
houſe, which was fituated about three mules 
from Bury. 

The better ſort of people were da to 
ſee her thus ſettled amongſt them, and the 
poorer, who by what they already had re- 
ceived, knew well- what they might ſtill ex- 
pect, regarded the day in which ſhe fixed her- 
{cif in her manſion, as a day to themſelves of 
proſperity and triumph. 
Ass ſhe was no longer, as hitherto, repairing 
to a temporary-habitation, which at pleaſure 


ſhe might quit, and to which, at a certain pe- 


riod, ſhe could have no poſſible claim, but to 


1 ei which was her own for ever, or, at 


leaſt, could ſolely from her own choice be 


transfer red, ſhe determined, as much as was in 


her power, in quitting her deſultory dwell- 


ings, to empty her mind of the tranſac- 


tions which had paſſed in them, and upon en- 


tering a houſe where {he was permanently to 
reſide, to make the expulſion of her paſt ſor- 
rows, the baſis upon which to eſtabliſh her 


future ſerenity. 


And this, though a work of pain Re: diffi 


culty, was not impracticable; her ſenſibility, 


indeed, was keen, and ſhe had ſuffered from 
it the utmoſt torture; ; but her feelings were 
not more powerful than her underſtanding - 
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was ſtrong, and her fortitude was equal to her 
trials. Her calamities had ſaddened, but not 
weakened her mind, and the words of Delvile, 
in ſpeaking of his mother, occurred to her 
now with all the conviction of experience, 
that © evils inevitable are always beſt ſup- 
ported, becauſe known to be paſt amend- 
ment, and felt to give defiance to 188 
gling.“ * 

A plan by which fo great a rev rolution was 
to be wrought in her mind, was not to be ef- 
_ fected by any ſudden effort of magnanimity, 
but by a . — and even tenure of courage 
mingled with prudence. Nothing, therefore, 
appeared to her ſo indiſpenſable as conſtant 
employment, by which a variety of new images 
might force their way in her mind to ſupplant 
the old ones, and by which no time might be 
allowed for brooding over melancholy re- 
troſpections. 

Her firſt effort, in this work of mental re- 
formation, was to part with Fidelle, whom 
hitherto ſhe had almoſt involuntarily guarded, 
but whom ſhe only could fee to revive the 
molt dangerous recollections. She ſent him, 
therefore, to the caſtle, but without any meſ- 
ſage ; Mrs. Delvile, ſhe was ſure, would re- 
quire none to make her rejoice in his reſto- 
ration. | 

Her 


= See Vol, IV. page 24 
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Her next ſtep was writing to Albany, who 
had given her his direction, to acquaint him 
ſhe was now h to put in practice their 
long concerted {cheme. Albany inſtantly 
haſtened to her, and joyfully accepted the 
office of becoming at once her almoner and 
her monitor. He win it his buſineſs to ſeek 
objects of diſtre:s, and, always but too certain 
to find them, of conducting her himſelf to 
their habitations, and then leaving to her own 
liberality the alſiſtance their ſeveral caſes de- 
manded : and, in the overflowing of his zeal 


upon theſe occaſions, and the rapture of his 


heart in thus diſpoſing, almoſt at his pleaſure, 
of her noble fortune, he ſeemed, at times, to 


feel an ecſtacy that, from its novelty and its 


excels, was almoſt too exquiſite to be borne. 

He joined with the beggars in pouring 
bleſſings upon her head, he prayed for hel 
with the poor, and he thanked her with the 
ſuccoured. 

The pew- opener and Ber chikdinn alle 
not to keep their appointment, and Ceciha 
preſently contrived to ſettle them in her neigh- 
bourhood ; where the poor woman, as ſhe re- 
covered her ſtrength, ſoon got a little work, 
and all deficiencies in her power of maintaining 
herſelf were ſupplied by her generous patron- 


els. The children, however, ſhe ordered 


to be coarſely brought up, having no intention 


to provide for them but by helping them to 


common employments. 


5 but 
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The promiſe, alſo, ſo long made to Mrs. 


Harrel of an apartment in her houſe, was now 
performed. That lady accepted it with the 
utmoſt alacrity, glad to make any change in 
her ſituation, which conſtant ſolitude had ren- 
dered wholly inſupportable. Mr. Arnott ac- 
companied her to the houſe, and ſpent one 
day there; but receiving from Cecilia, though 
extremely civil and ſweet to him, no hint of any 
invitation for repeating his viſit, he leſt it in 
ſadneſs, and returned to his own in deep de- 
jection. Cecilia ſaw with concern how he 
nouriſhed his hopeleſs paſſion, but knew that 

to ſuffer his viſits would almoſt authoriſe his 
eding it; and while ſhe pitied unaffectedly 
the unhappineſs ſhe occaſioned; ſhe reſolved 
to double her own efforts towards ay ding 
fimilar wretchedneſs. 

This action, however, was a point of ho- 
nour, not of friendſhip, the time being long 
fince paſt, that the ſociety of Mrs. Harrel 
could afford her any pleaſure; but the pro- 
miles ſhe had ſo often made to Mr. Harrel in 
his diſtreſſes, though extorted from her merely 
by the terrors of the moment, ſtill were pro- 
mules, and, therefore, ſhe held Bann bound 
to fulfil them. 

- Yet, far from gig een in this ad- 
den to her family, Mrs. Harrel proved to 
her nothing more than a trouble and an in- 
cumbrance; with no inherent reſources, ſhe | 
Was continvally in ſearch of occaſional. ſup- 
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plies; ſhe fatigued Cecilia with wonder at 
the privacy of her life, and tormented her 
with propoſals of parties and entertainments. 

She was eternally in amazement, that with 
powers ſo large ſhe had wiſhes 90 confined, 
and was evidently diſappointed that, upon 
coming to ſo ample an eſtate, ſhe lived, with 
reſpect to herſelf and her family, with no more 
magnificence or ſhew, than if heireſs to only 
five hundred pounds a year. 

But Cecilia was determined to think and to 
live for herſelf, without regard to unmeaning 
wonder or ſelfiſh remonſtrances ; ſhe had 
neither ambition for ſplendour, nor ſpirits for 
diſſipation ; the recent ſorrow of her heart 
had deadened it for the preſent to all perſonal 
taſte of happinels, and her only chance for 
regaining it, ſeemed through the medium of 
beſtowing it upon others. She had ſeen, 
too, by Mr. Harrel, how wretchedly external 
brille could cover inward woe, and ſhe 
had learned at Delvile-Caſtle to grow ſick of 
parade and grandeur. Her equipage, there- 
fore, was without olare, though not without 
elegance ; her table was plain, though hoſpi- 
tably plentiful ; her ſervants were for uſe, 
though too numerous to be for labour. 'The 
ſyſtem of her ceconomy, like that of her libe- 
rality, was formed by rules of reaſon, and her 
own. ideas of right, and not by compliance 
with example, nor by emulation with the- gen⸗ 
* in her neighbourhood, | 


But 
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But though thus deviating in her actions 


from the utual cuſtoms of the young and « 
& rich, ſhe was peculiarly careful not to offend 


them by ſingularity of manners. When fhe 
mixed with them, ſhe was eaſy, unaffected, 


and well bred, and though ſhe ſaw them but 


ſeldom, her good humour and deſire of oblig- 
ing, kept them always her friends. The plan 
the had early formed at Mrs. Harrel's, ſhe now 
ſtudied daily to put in practice; but chat part, 
by which the uſeleſs or frivolous were to be 


excluded her houſe, ſhe found could only be 


ſypported by driving from her half her ac- 
quaintance. 

Another part, alſo, of that project ſhe found 
ſtill leſs eaſy of adoption, which was folacing 
herſelf N the ſociety of the wiſe, good and 
intelligent. Few anſwered this deſcription, 
and thoſe few were with difficulty attainable. 
Many might with joy have ſought out her 
liberal dwelling, but no one had idly waited 


till the moment it was at her diſpoſal. All 


who poſſeſſed at once both talents and wealth, 
were {o generally courted they were rarely to 


be procured ; and all who to talents alone 


owed their conſequence, demanded, if worth 
acquiring, time and delicacy to be obtained. 
Fortune ſhe knew, however, was ſo often at 
war with Nature, that ſhe doubted not ſhortly 
meeting thoſe who would gladly avail them- 
ſelves of her offered protection. 
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Vet, tired of the murmurs of Mrs. Harrel, 
ſhe longed for ſome relief from her ſociety, and 
her defire daily grew ſtronger to owe that re- 
lief to Henrietta Belfield. The more ſhe me 
ditated upon this wiſh, the leſs unattainable it 

appeared to her, till by frequently combating 
its difficulties, ſhe began to conſider them ima- 
ginary : Mrs. Belfield, while her ſon was actu- 
ally with herſelf, might ſee ſhe took not Hen- 
rietta as his appendage ; and Mr. Delvile, 
ſhould he make further enquiries, might hear 
that her real connection was with the fiſter, 


ſince ſhe received her in the country, where 


the brother made no pretence to follow her. 

ne conſidered, too, how ill ſhe ſhould be re- 
warded in giving up Henrietta for Mr. Del- 
vile, who was already determined to think ill 
of her, and whole pre) udices no ſacrifice would 
remove. 

Having heſitated, therefore, ſome time be- 
tween the deſire of preſent alleviation, and the 
fear of future miſchief, the conſciouſneſs of her 
own innocence at length vanquiſhed all dread 
of unjuſt cenſure, and ſhe wrote an invita- 
tion to Henrietta encloſed in a letter to her 
mother. 


The anſwer of Henrietta expreſſed her rap- 


ture at the propoſal; and that of Mrs. Bel- 


field made no objection but to the expence. 

Cecilia, therefore, ſent her own maid to 
travel with her into Suffolk, with proper di- 
FOR to pay for the , a 
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The gratitude of the delighted Henrietta at 
the meeting was boundleſs; and her joy at ſo 


unexpected a mark of favour made her half 
wild. Cecilia ſuffered it not to languiſh for 


want of kindneſs to ſupport it; ſhe took her 
to her boſom, became the ſoother of all her 
cares, and repoſed in her, in return, every 
thought that led not to Delvile. 

There, however, ſhe was uniformly filent ; 
folemnly and eternally parted from him, far 
from truſting the ſecret of her former con- 
nection to Henrietta, the whole ſtudy of her 


life was to drive the remembrance of 1 it from 


herſelf. 


Henrietta now taſted a happineſs to which 
as yet her whole life had been a ſtranger ; ſhe 


was ſuddenly removed from turbulent vulga- 


rity to the enjoyment of calm elegance ; and 


the gentleneſs of her diſpoſition, inſtead of be- 


ing tyrannically impoſed upon, not only made 
her loved with affection, but treated with the 


moſt ſcrupulous delicacy, Cecilia had her 
ſhare in all the comfort ſhe beſtowed ; ſhe had 


now a friend to oblige, and a companion to 


converſe with. She commumicated to her all 


her ſchemes, and made her the partner of her 
benevolent excurſions ; ſhe found her diſpo- 


fition- as amiable upon trial, as her looks 7 


her manners had been engaging at firſt ſight: 
and her conſtant preſence and conſtant ſweet- 


neſs, imperceptibly revived her ſp irlt 8, and 


gave a new intereſt to her exiſtence. 


Me antime 
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Meantime Mr. Monckton, who returned in 
about a fortnight to the Grove, obſerved the 
cncreafing influence of Albany with the moſt 
ſerious concern. The bounties of Cecilia, ex- 
tenſive, magnificent, unlimited, were the theme 
of every tongue, and though ſometimes cen- 
ſured and ſometimes admired, they were won 
dered at univerſally. He ſuffered her for a 
while to go on without remonſtrance, hoping 
her enthuſiaſm would abate, as. its novelty 
wore out : but finding that week following 
week was ſtill diſtinguiſhed by ſome freſh act 
of beneficence, he grew ſo alarmed and uneaſy, 
he could reſtrain himſelf no longer. He ſpoke 
to her with warmth, he repreſented her con- 
duct as highly dangerous in its conſequence ; 
he ſaid ſhe would but court impoſtors from 
every corner of the kingdom, called Albany 
a lunatic, whom ſhe ſhould rather avoid than 
obey; and inſinuated, that if a report was ſpread 
of her proceedings, a charity ſo prodigal, would 


e:ccite ſuch alarm, that no man would think 


even her large and ſplendid fortune, would 


enſure hum from ruin in ſeeking her alliance. 


Cecilia heard this exhortation without either 


terror or impatience, and anſwered it with the 
utmoſt ſteadineſs. His influence over her mind 


was no longer uncontrolled, for though her 


ſuſpicions were not ſtrengthened, they had 
never been removed, and friendſhip has no foe 
ſo dangerous as diſtruſt! She thanked him, how- 
ever, for his Zeal, but af ured him his 18 ehen- 


ſions 


/ 
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ſions were e groundleſs, ſince though ſhe acted 
from inclination, ſhe acted not without thought. 


Fer income was very large, and ſhe was whol- 


ly without family or connection; to ſpend it 
merely upon herſelf would be ſomething ſtill 
worſe than extravagance, it muſt reſult from 
wilfulneſs the moſt inexcuſable, as her diſpo- 
ſition was naturally averſe to luxury and ex- 
pence. She might ſave indeed, but for whom? 
not a creature had ſuch a claim upon her; and 
with regard to herſelf, ſhe was ſo provided for 
it would be unneceſſary. She would never, 
ſhe declared, run in debt even for a week, but 
while her eſtare was wholly clear, ſhe would 
ſpend it without reſtriction. 

Io his hint of any future alliance, ſhe only 


ſaid, that thoſe who * oved her conduct, 
would probably be thoſe ſhe ſhould diſapprove 


in her turn; ſhould ſuch an event however 
take place, the retrenching from that time all 
her preſent peculiar expences, would, ſurely, in 
a clear three thouſand pounds a year, leave her 
rich enough for any man, without making it 


incumbent upon _ at preſent, to deny her- 


{elf the only pleaſure ſhe could taſte, in beſtow- 
ing that money which to her was ſuperfluous, 


upon thoſe who received it as the prolonga- 


tion of their exiſtence. 

A firmneſs ſo diliberate in a ſtem he ſo 
much dreaded, greatly ſhocked Mr. Monck- 
ton, though it dated bim from oppoſing 


it; he ſaw ſhe was too earneſt, and too well 


ſatisfied 
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ſatisfied ſhe was right, to venture giving her 
diſguſt by controverting her arguments: the 
converſation, therefore, ended with new diſ- 
content to himſelf, and with an impreſſion 
upon the mind of Cecilia, that though he was 
zealous and friendly, he was ſomewhat too 
worldly and ſuſpicious. 

She went on, therefore, as before, diſtri 
buting with a laviſh hand all ſhe could ſpare 
from her own houſehold ; careful of nothing 
but of guarding againſt impoſition, which tho” 
ſhe ſomerimes unavoidably endured, her diſ- 
cernment, and the activity of her inveſtigat- 
ing diligence, ſaved her from ſuffering fre- 
a And the ſteadineſs with which ſhe 
repulſed thoſe whom-ſhe detected in deceit, 
was a check upon tricks and fraud, though it 
could not wholly put a ſtop to them. 

Money, to her, had long appeared worth- 
leſs and valueleſs; it had failed to procure her 
the eſtabliſhment for which ſhe once flattered 
herſelf it ſeemed purpoſely deſigned ; it had 
been diſdained by the Delviles, for the ſake of 
whole connection ſhe had alone ever truly re- 
joiced in poſſeſſing it; and after ſuch a con- 
viction of its inefficacy to ſecure her happineſs, 
ſhe regarded it as of little importance to her- 
ſelf, and therefore thought it almoſt the due 


of thoſe whoſe diſtreſſes gave it a conſequence _ | 


to which with her it was a itranger. 

In this manner with Cecilia paſſed the firſt 
winter of her Tajority. She had ſedulouſiy | 
filled 
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filled it with occupations, and her occupations 
had proved fertile in keeping her mind from 
idleneſs, and in reſtoring it to chearfülneſs. 
Calls upon her attention ſo ſoothing, and 
avocations fo various for her time, had an- 
ſwered the great purpoſe for which originally 
ſhe had planned them, in aimoſt forcing from 
her thoughts thoſe ſorrows which, if indulged, 
would have reſted in them inceflantly. 


— 


. 
AN ALARM. 


THE fpring was now advancing, and the 
weather was remarkably fine; when one 
morning, while Cecilia was walking with Mrs. 
Farrel and Henrietta on the lawn before her 
houſe, to which the laſt dinner bell was juſt. 
ſummoning them to return, Mrs. Harrel 
looked round, and ſtopt at fight of a gentle- 
man gallopping towards them, who in leſs than 
a minute appreached, and diſmounting and 
leaving his horſe to his ſervant, ſtruck them 
all at the ſame inſtant to be no other than 
young Delvile ! „ „ 

A fight ſo unexpected, fo unaccountable, 
ſo wonderful, after an- abſence ſo long, and 
. | tO, 
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to which they were mutually bound, almoſt 
wholly overpowered Cecilia from ſurpriſe and 
a thouſand other feelings, and ſhe caught Mrs. 
Harrel by the arm, not knowing what ſhe did, 
as if for ſuccour; while Henrietta with ſcarce 
leſs, though much more glad emotion, ſud- 
denly exclaimed, „tis Mr. Delyile and 
ſprang forward to meet him. 
He had reached them, and in a voice that 
ſpoke hurry and perturbation, reſpectfully 
made his compliments to them all, before Ce- 
cilia recovered even the uſe of her feet: but 
no looner were they reſtored to her, than ſhe 
employed them with the quickeſt motion in 
her power, full leaning upon Mrs. Harrel, to 
haſten into the houſe. Her ſolemn promiſe 
to Mrs. Delvile became uppermoſt in her 
thoughts, and her ſurpriſe was ſoon ſucceeded 
by diſpleaſure, that thus, without any prepa- 
ration, he forced her to break it by an intery 1eW 
ſhe had no means to prevent. 
Jjiuſt as they reached the entrance into the 

houſe, the butler came to tell Cecilia that din- 
ner was upon the table. Delvile then went 
up to her, and ſaid, May I wait upon you 
for one inſtant before —or after you dine?“ 

I am engaged, Sir, anſwered ſhe, though 
hardly able to ſpeak; © for the whole day.“ 

« You will not, I hope, refuſe to hear me,” 
_ cried he, eagerly, I cannot write what I have 

to Ln Op | 
« There 
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9 There is no occaſion that you ſhould, 
Sir,” interrupted ſhe, << ſince mould ſcarce- 
ly find time to read it.“ | 

She then courteſied, Py without look- 
ing at him, and went into the houſe; Delvile re- 
maining in utter diſmay, not daring, however 
wiſhing, to follow her. But when Mrs. Har- 
rel, much ſurpriſed at behaviour ſo unuſual 
from Cecilia, approached him with ſome civil 
ſpeeches, he ſtarted, and wiſhing her good 
xm bowed, and remounted his horſe : pur- 
ſued by the ſoft eyes of Henrietta, till wholly | 
out of ſight. 

They then both followed Cecilia to the 
dining-parlour. 

Had not Mrs. Harrel been in this ſmall 
Party, the dinner would have been ſerved in 
vain; Cecilia, ſtill trembling with emotion, 
bewildered with conjecture, angry with Del- 
vile for thus ſurpriſing her, angry with herſelf 

for ſo ſeverely receiving him, amazed what had 
_ tempted him to ſuch a a violation of their joint 
agreement, and irreſolute as much what to 
with as what to think, was little diſpoſed for 
eating, and with difficulty compelled herſelf 
to do the honours of her table. 

Henrietta, whom the ſight of Delvile had at 
once delighted and diſturbed, whom the beha- 
viour of Cecilia had filled with wonder and con- 
ſternation, and whom the evident inquietude 
and diſappointment which that behaviour had 
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give en to Delvile, had ſtruck with grief and 


terror, could not ſwallow even a morſel, but 
having cut her meat about her plate, gave it, 
untouched, to a ſervant. 

Mrs. Harrel, however, though ſhe had had 
her ſhare in the ſurpriſe, had wholly eſcaped all 
other emotion; and only concluded in her 
own mind, that Cecilia could ſometimes be 
out of humour and ill bred, as well as the refl 
of the world. 

While the deſſert was ſerving, a note was 
brought to Henrietta, which a ſervant was 
waiting in great haſte to have anſwered. 

Henrietta, ſtranger to all forms of polite- 
neſs, though by nature ſoft, obliging, and deli- 
cate, opened 1 it immediately, ſhe ſtarted as ſhe 


caſt her eye over it, but bluſhed, ſparkled, and 


looked enchanted ; and haſtily rifing, without 
even a thought of any apology, ran out of the 
room to an{wer it. 

Cecilia, whoſe quick eye, by: A glance un- 
avoidable, had ſeen the hand of Delvile, was 
filled with new amazement at the fight. As 
ſoon as the ſervants were gone, ſhe begged - 
Mrs. Harrel to excuſe her, and went to her 


own apartment. 


Here, in a few minutes, ſhe was n b 
Henrietta, whoſe countenance beamed with 
pleaſure, and whoſe voice ſpe ke tumultuous 


delight, * My dear, dear Miſs Beverley!“ ſhe 


cried,” * have ſuch a th ng to tell you !— 
you would never gueſs, —I _ t know how 
to 
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to believe it mylelf,— but Mr. Delvile has 


fear of accidents, but- I'll run and fetch it, 


out of my wits!“ 


fure 1 thought a different thought when he 
went away | but do, deareſt Miſs Beverley, 


| _— to me? 


written to mel — he has indeed! that note 
was from him. — I have been locking it up, for 


that you may ſee it yourſelf.” _ 

She then ran away; leaving Cecilia much 
perplexed, much uncaly for herſelf, and both 

ieved and alarmed for the too tender, too 
ſuſceptible Henrietta, who was thus eafily- the | 
ſport of every airy and credulous hope. 

If I did not ſhew it you,” cried Henri- 
etta, running back in a moment, © you would 
never think it poſſible, for it is to make ſuch 
a requeſt— that it has frightened me almoſt 


Cecilia then read the note. 


To Miſs BzLFiELD. 


Mr. Delvile preſents his compliments to 
Miſs Belfield, and begs to be permitted to wait 
upon her for a few minutes, at any time in the 
afternoon ſhe will be ſo good as to appoint. 


S Only think, oh nad the rapturous Henri- 


etta, © it was zue, poor ſimple me, of all peo- 
ple, that he wanted ſo to ſpeak with ! —I am 


tell me this one thing, what do you think br 
a Indeed,” „ 
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Indeed, replied Cecilia, extremely em- 


barrafſed, * impoſſible for me to con- 
jecture.“ 


« If you can't, Iam ſure, then, it is no won- 


der I can't and I have been thinking of a 


million of things in a minute. It can't be 
about any buſineſs, becauſe I know nothing in 


the world of any buſineſs; and it can't be 


about my brothet, becauſe he would go to our 
houſe in town about him, and there he would 
ſee him himſelf; and it can't be about my 


dear Maſs Beverley, becauſe then he. would 


have written the note to her: andit can't be 


about any body elſe, becauſe I know noh 


elſe of his acquaintance.“ 

Thus went on the ſanguine Herirlettn; ſet- 
thing whom and what it could zo? be about, 
till ſhe left but the one thing to which her 
wiſhes pointed that 1t could be about. Ce- 


cilia heard her with true compaſſion, certain 
that ſhe was deceiving herſelf with imagina- 


tions the moſt pernicious; yet unable to know 
how to quell them, while in ſuch doubt and 


| . darkneſs herſelf. | 


This colventation was ſoon” interrupted, by 
a meſſage that a gentleman in the parlour 


begged to ſpeak with Miſs Belfield. 
- > 3 deareſt Miſs Beverley !” cried 


Henrietta, with encreaſing agitation, © what 
in the world ſhall I ſay to him, adviſe me, 
pray adviſe me, for I can 't think of a ſingle 


word! * 


* 0 Im- 
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__ « Impoſlible, my dear Henrietta, unleſs 1 
knew what he would ſay to you!“ 

* O, but I can gueſs, I can gueſs!” — 
cried ſhe, her cheeks glowing, while her 
whole frame ſhook, © and I ſha'n't know 
what in the whole world to anſwer him ! I 
know I ſhall behave like a fool, —I know [ 
{hall diſgrace myſelf ſadly !” 


Cecilia, truly ſorry Delve ſhould ſee her 


in ſuch emotion, endeavoured earneſtly to 
compoſe her, though never leſs tranquil bh 


elf. But ſhe could not ſucceed, and ſhe went 
down ſtairs with expectations of happineſs al- 
moſt too potent for her reaſon. 

Not ſuch were thoſe of Cecilia; a dread of 
ſome new conflict took poſſeſſion of her mind, 
that mind ſo long tortured with ſtruggles, ſo 
lately reſtored to ſerenity 

Henrietta ſoon returned, but not the fame 
Hennetta ſhe went ;—the glow, the hope, 
the flutter were all over; ſhe looked pale and 
wan, but attempting g- as ſhe entered the room, 
to call up a inule, the failed, and burſt into 
tears. 

Cecilia threw ken arms round her neck, and 
ined to conſole her; but happy to hide her 
face in her boſom, ſhe only gave the freer 
indulgence to her grief, and, rather melted 


than comforted es her tenderneſs, ſobbed 
_Hloud. | * 


Cecilia 


ia 


„ Ae * 


Cecilia too eafily conj jectured the diſap- 
pointment ſhe had met, to pain her by 0 
it ; ſhe forbore even to gratify her own cu- 
riofity by queſtions that could not but lead 
to her mortification, and ſuffering her to take 
her own time for what ſhe had to communi- 


_ cate, ſhe hung over her in ſilence with the | 


moſt patient pity. 


Henrietta was very ſenſible of this kindneſs 
though ſhe knew not half its merit: but 


it was a long time before ſhe could articu- 
late, for ſobbing, that all Mr. Delvile wanted, 


at laſt, was only to beg ſhe would acquaint 


Miſs Beverley, that he had done himſelf the 
honour of waiting upon her with A. meſſage | 


from Mrs. Delvile. 


6 From Mrs. Beine i 3 md Ceci- 


lia, all emotion in her dann good heaven ! 
how. much, then, have I been to blame ? 


where is "a now ?—where:can I ſend to 


him? — tell me, my ſweet Henrietta, this 
inſtant!” | 


Nev Oh, madam l cried Henrietta; burſting 


into a freſh flood of tears, how foohſh have 


1 been to open my filly heart to you he is 


come to pay his addreſſes to you I am 


ſure hei 


No, no, no!“ 3 en « indeed 


he is not! — but I muſt, x ought to ſe 9 
— where, my love, is he? 


* In the NO? 7 for an Sa 


ſwer.— RE 


Cecilia, 
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Cecilia, who at any other time would have 
been provoked at ſuch a delay in the de- 
livery of a meſſage ſo important, felt now 
nothing but concern for Henrietta, whom 
ſhe haſtily kiſſed, but inſtantly, however, 
quitted, and hurried to Delvile, with ex- 
pectations almoſt equally ſanguine as thoſe 
her poor friend but the moment before had 
cruſhed. 

„Oh now, thought thn if at laſt Mrs. 
Delvile herſelf has relented, with what joy 
will I give up all reſerve, all diſguiſe, and 
frankly avow the faithful affection of my 
heart! 

Delvile received her, not with the eager- 
neſs with which he had addreſſed her; he 
| Jooked extremely diſturbed, and even after 
her entrance, undetermined how to begin. 

She waited, however, his explanation in 

filence; and, after an irreſolute pauſe, he 


ſaid, with a gravity not wholly free from 


reſentment, I preſumed, madam, to wait 
upon you from the permiſſion of my mother; 
but I believe I have obtained it {o late, that 
the influence I hoped from it is paſt! 
- © I] had no means, Sir, anfwered- ſhe, 
chearfully © to know that you came from 
her: I ſhould elſe have received her com- 
mands without any heſitation.“ f 

« I would thank you for the 5 you | 
do her, were -1t leſs . excluſive. 1 


have, howey er, no right of reproach !. yet 
4144 ſuffer 


25 


ECT . 


juffer me to aſk, could you, madam, after 


ſuch a parting, after a renunciation ſo ab- 
| ſolute of all future claim upon you, which 
though extorted from me by duty, I was 


bound, having promiſed, to fulfil by prin- 
ciple,—could you imagine me ſo unſteady,: 


fo diſhonourable, as to obtrude myſelf into 


your preſence while that promiſe was {till in 
force? 7 


« I find,” cried Cecilia, in whem a Cn . 
hope every moment grew ſtronger, © I have 


been too haſty ; I did indeed believe Mrs. 
Delvile would never authoriſe ſuch a viſit; 


but as you have ſo much ſurpriſed me, 1 
have a right to your pardon for a little 5 


doubt. 
There ſpoke Miſs Beverley! cried Del- 


vile, re-animating at this little apology, «the 


ſame, the unaltered Miſs Beverley I hoped 


to find !—yet is ſhe unaltered? am I not 


too precipitate ? and 1s the tale I have heard 
about Belfield, a dream: ? an error? a falle- 
hood?“ 

But that ſo quick a Werte of quarrels,” 
ſaid 88 half ſmiling, © would: be endleſs 


E perplexity, I, now, would be. affronted that 


you can aſk me ſuch a queſtion.” _ 
Had I, indeed, thought it a queſtion,” 
| cried he; © I would not have aſked it : but 


never for a moment did I credit it, till the 


rigour of your repulſe alarmed me. You 


oy condeſcended, now, to account for 


E 3 - 5 | that, 
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that, and 1 am, therefore, encouraged to 
make known to you the purpoſe of my ven- 
turing this viſit. Vet not with confidence 
all I ſpeak, if, ſcarce even with hope !— 
it is a purpoſe that is the  offipring of de- 
ſpair.— 

One thing, Sir,“ eried Caciia: who now 
became tightened again, let me ſay before 
you proceed ; if your purpoſe has — the 
fanction of Mrs. Delvile, as well as your viſit, 
I would gladly be excuſed hearing it, fince I 
| ſhall moſt certainly refuſe it“ 

«* I would action nothing,” d he, 
* without her concurrence ; ſhe has given it 
me: and my father himſelf has permitted my 
preſent . ion.“ 

« Good Heaven! cried Cecilia, © is it 
poſſible !”* claſping her hands together in the 
eagerneſs of her ſurpriſe and delight. 

Is it poſſible!” repeated Delvile, with a 
look of rapture ; ah, Miſs urge. 
once my own Cecilia do you, can you 
wiſh it poſſible? ?? | 
N No, no!“ cried ſhe, while e a 


expectation ſparkled in her eyes, I wiſh I 


nothing about it.— Vet tell me, how it has 
happened, —I am curious, added” ſhe, ſmil- 
ing, e though not intereſted in it. 
What hope would this ſweetneſs giv 
me,“ cried he, © were my ſcheme almoſt 5 
other than it is — but you cannot, no, it 
would be ä —it would be man — 
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neſs to expect your compliance !—it is next 
to madneſs even in me to wiſh it, but how 
ſhall a man who is deſperate be prudent; and 
circumſpect? 
Spare, ſpare yourſelf, ” cried. the inge- | 
nuous Cecilia, this unneceſſary pain! 
you will find from me no * ſeru- 
„ 
mn Yon know not what you fay all 99 
rats as YOu are, the ſacrifice I have to pro- 
"pts 
Pos Speak it,” cried ſhe, © with confidence ! L 
ſpeak ; it even with certainty of ſucceſs ! I will 
be wholly undiſguiſed, and openly, honeſtly 
own to you, that no propoſal, no ſacrifice can 
be mentioned, to which I will not inſtantly 
agree, if firſt it has had the eee ao 
Mrs. Delvile.“ 

Delvile's gratitude and thanks. for a con- ; 
ceſſion never before ſo voluntarily made to 
him, interrupted, for a while, even his power 
of explaining himſelf. And now, for the 


firſt time, Cecilia's ſincerity was chearful, 
ſince now, for the firſt time, it ſeemed op= 


poſed by no duty. 


Wben ſtill, therefore; he heſitated, ſhe 2 
herſelf held out her hand to him, fayingg 


„what muſt I do more? muſt: 1 offer this 155 


pledge to you? 

For my life would 1 not reſign it RYE. 
cried he, delighted receiving it; © but, 7 
bow ſoon will you withdraw it, when the 

E 4 onl7 
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only terms upon which I can hold it, are 
thoſe of making it ſign from itſelf its natural 
right and inheritance ?” _ 
Cecilia, not comprehending him, only 
looked amazed, and he proceeded. 
Can you, for my ſake, make fuch a ſa- 
erifice as this? can you for a man who for 
yours 1s not permitted to give up his name, 
give up yourſelf the fortune of your late un- 
cle ? conſent to ſuch ſettlements as I can make 
upon you from my own ? part with ſo ſplen- 
did an income wholly and for. ever ?—and 
with only your paternal ten thouſand pounds 
condeſcend to become mine, as if your uncle 
had. never exiſted, and you had been heireſs to 
no other wealth T7 

This, indeed, was. a ſtroke to Cecilia un- 
equalled by any ſhe had met, and more cruel 
than any ſhe could have in reſerve. At 
the propoſal of parting with her uncle's for- 
tune, which, defirable as it was, had as yet 
been only productive to her of miſery, her 
heart, diſintereſted, and wholly careleſs of 
money, was prompt to accede to the condition, 
but at the mention of her paternal fortune 
that fortune, of which, now, not the ſmalleſt 
veſtige remained, horror ſeized all her facul- 
ties ! ſhe turned pale, ſhe trembled, ſhe in- 
voluntarily drew back her hand, and betrayed, 
by ſpeechleſs agitation, the fugden Ne of 
per foul! 
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Delvile, ſtruck by this evident diſmay, in- 
ſtantly concluded 1 plan had diſguſted her. 
He waited ſome minutes in anxious expecta- 
tion of an anſwer, but finding her ſilence 
continue while her emotion encreaſed, the 
deepeſt crimſon dyed his face, and unable 
to check his chagrin, though not daring to 
confeſs his diſappointment, he ſuddenly 
quitted her,-and walked, in much diſorders ; 
about the room. But ſoon recovering ſome 
compoſure, from the aſſiſtance of pride, 
« Pardon, madam, he ſaid, a ale ſuch 
as no man can be vindicated in making. I 
have indulged a romantic whim, which your 
better judgment diſapproves, and 1 receive 
but the mortification my pi eſumption de- 
ſerved.” 

« You know not then,” ſaid Cecilia, in 
a faint voice, my inability to comply? 

« Your ability, or abit, 1 preſumes ah 
clective??;:- 1-4 8 1 444 
Od, no lm power is loſt my fort 
tune itſeif is gone! 

by Impoſſible ! utterly pen 1 cried 
ke with vehemence. 
Oh that it were e father knows 
it but too well!! 

« My father! its 
7 Did he, then, never hint it to you ! 277 on 
Oh, diſtraction!” cried Delvile, < what | 
horrible confirmation. is n * 2 9 
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he walked away, as if wanti courage to 
hear her. 1 "S ws 
Cecilia was too much ſhocked to force 
upon him her explanation; ; but preſently re- 
turning to her, he faid,” © You, only, could 
have made this credible !” 
Had you, then, actually heard it 25% 
= Oh, I had heard it as the moſt infamous 
of falſhoods ! my heart ſwelled with indigna- 
tion at ſo vallainous a calumny, and had it not 
come from my father, oe reſentment at it 
had been inveterate! 
„ Alas!” cried Cecilia, © the fact is un- 
deniable] yet the circumſtances you may 
have heard with it, are, I doubt not, exag- 
gerat ted. on 
Exaggerated, indeed !” he anfweeed ; 
I was told you had been ſurpriſed, con- 
cealed with Belfield in a back room, I was 
told that your parental fortune was totally ex- 
haufted, and that during your minority you 
had been a dealer with Jews! I was told all 
this by my father |—you may believe 1 had 
ae ber made heas it t* 
Let thus far,” ſaid the, " he told you 
dut᷑ what is true; though 
« True!” interrupted Datvite with a ſtart 
almoſt frantic. © Oh, never, then, was truth 
ſo ſcandalouſly wronged ! I denied the 
142 of charge !—I diſbelieved every ſyllable 


e my own honour to prove every 
e | | 


« Generous 


cet ̃ 
Generous Delvile !“ cried Cecilia, melts | 


ing into tears, this is what I expected from 
you! and, believe me, in your een my 
reliance had been ſimilar !” 
Why does Miſs Beverley weep? cried 
be, ſoftened, and approaching her, © and why 
has ſhe given me this alarm ? theſe t 
muſt at leaſt have been miſrepreſented ; deign, 
then, to clear up a ny" in * ſuſpenſe 
is torture! 
Cecilia, then, with what - precifion and 


clearneth her agitation allowed her, related the 2 


whole hiſtory of her taking up the money of 
the Jew for Mr. Harrel, and told, without 
reſerve, the reaſon of her trying to abſcond 
from his father at Mrs. Belfield's. Delvile 
liſtened to her account with almoſt an agony 
of attention, now admiring her conduct; now 
reſenting her ill uſage ; now compaſſionating 
her loſſes ; but though variouſly moved by 
different parts, receiving from the whole the 
delight he moſt conveted in the eſtabliſhment 
of her innocence. N 
Thanks and applauſe the warmeſt, both 


accompanied and followed her narration ; and | 


then, at her requeſt, he related in return the 
ſeveral incidents and circumſtances to which 
he had owed the permiſſion of this viſit. 

He had meant immediately to have gone 


abroad; but the indiſpoſition of his mothen 


made him unwilling to leave the kingdom till 
| wt health ſeemed in a ſituation leſs precarious; 


E6 That | 


eren 


That time, however, came not; the winter 
advanced, and ſhe grew evidently worſe.— 
He gave over, therefore, his defign till the 
next Spring, when, if ſhe were able, it was 
her deſire - to try the South of France for her 
recovery, whither he meant to conduct her. 
But, during his. attendance upon her, the 
plan he had juſt mentioned occurred to him, 
and he conſidered how much greater would be 
his chance of happineſs in marrying Cecilia 
with ſcarce any fortune at all, than in mar- 
rying another with the largeſt. He was con- 
vinced ſhe was far other than expenſive, or a 


lover of ſhew, and ſoon flattered himſelf ſhe 


might be prevailed upon to concur with him, 
that in living together, though comparatively 
upon little, they ſhould mutually be happicr 
than in living aſunder upon much. 


When he ſtarted this ſcheme to his mother, 
ſhe heard it with mingled admiration of his 


diſintereſtedneſs, and regret at its occaſion ; 


yet the loftineſs of her own mind, her high 


| perſong] value for Cecilia, her anxiety to {ee 


her ſon finally ſettled while ſhe lived, leſt his 


| 5 ſhould keep him ſingle from a 
laſting diſguſt, joined to a dejection of ſpirits 
from an apprehenſion that her interference had 


been cruel, all favoured his ſcheme, and forbid 


her reſiſtance. She had often proteſted, in 


their former conflicts, that had Cecilia been 


Portionleſs, her objections had been leſs than 
BA an eſtate 10 conditioned ; and that to give 
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to bg ſon a woman ſo exalted in herſelf, ſhe: 
would have conquered the mere oppoſition of 
intereſt, though that of family honour ſhe held 
invincible. - Delvile now called upon her to 
remember thoſe words, and ever ſtrict in fide- 
lity, ſhe ſtill promiſed to abide by them: 

Ah! thought Cecilia, is virtue, then, as 


inconſiſtent as vice? and can the ſame e 
racter be thus high-ſouled, thus nobly diſin- 
tereſted with regard to riches, whoſe pride is 
ſo narrow and ſo inſurmountable, with reſpect | 


to family prejudice | 


Yet ſuch a facrifice from Cecilia herſelf, | 


whoſe income intitled her to ſettlements the 
_ moſt ſplendid, Mrs. Delvile thought ſcarcely 


to be ſolicited ; but as her ſon was conſcious + 


he gave up in expectation no leſs than ſhe. 


would give up in poſſeſſion, he reſolved upon ; 
making the experiment, and telt an internal 


aſſurance of ſucceſs. 


This matter being finally ſettled with Lis 
mother, the harder taſk remained of vanquiſn- 


ing the father, by whom, and before * 


the name of Cecilia was never mentioned, not 


even after his return from town, though loaded 
with imaginary charges againſt her. Mr. 
Delvile held it a diminution of his own in the 
honour of his ſon, to ſuppoſe he wanted ſtill 
freſh motives for reſigning her. He kept, 


therefore, to himſelf the ill opinion he brought 


oven, as a reſource in caſe of danger, but a 


reſource 
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etſtate, and 


Oh, little did I credit, aid Delvile in 
concluſion, that he knew indeed ſo well this 
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reſource he diſdained to make uſe of, unleſs 
driven to it by abſolute neceſſity. 

But, at the new propoſal of his: ſon, the 


. held in reſerve broke out; he called 
Cecilia a dabbler with Jews, and ſaid, ſhe had 


been fo from the time of her uncle's death; 


he charged her with the groſſeſt general extra- 


vagance, to which he added a moſt inſidious 


attack upon her character, drawn from her 
viſits at Belfield's, of long ſtanding, as well as 
the paticular time when he had himſelf fur- 
priſed her concealed with the young man in a 
back parlour : and he aſſerted, that moſt of 
the large fums ſhe was continually taking up 
from her fortune, were laviſhed without {cru- 


ple upon this dangerous and improper fa- 


vourite. 
Delvile had md this accuſation with a 


rage ſcarce reſtrained from violence; confident 


in her innocence, he boldly pronounced the 
whole a forgery, and demanded the author of 


ſuch cruel def vation. Mr. Delvile, much 


offended, refuſed to name any authority, but 


_ conſented, with an air of triumph, to abide 
by the effect of his own propoſal, and gave 
him a fupercilious promiſe no longer to oppoſe = 


the marriage, if the terms he meant to offer 
to Miſs Beverley, of renouncing her uncle's 


ucing her father's fortune, 
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laſt condition was impracticable! his affer- 
tions were without proof ; I thought them 
prejudiced furmiſes ; and I came in the full 
hope I ſhould convict him of his error. My 
mother too, who warmly and even angrily de- 
fended you, was as firmly ſatisfied as myſelf 


that the whole was a miſtake, and that en- 


quiry would prove your fortune as undimi- 


niſhed as your purity. How will ſhe be 


| ſhocked at the ©. I have now to unfold | 
how irritated at your injuries from Harrel ! 
how grieved that your own too great benevo- 
| lence ſhould be productive of ſuch black aſ- 
perſions upon your charaCter.!*? = 

4 have been,” cried Cecilia, too facite 
and too unguarded ; yet always, at the mo- 
ment, 1 ſeemed but guided by common hu- 
manity. I have ever thought myſelf ſecure 
of more wealth than J could require, and re- 


garded the want of money as an evil from | 


which I was unavoidably exempted. My own 
fortune, therefore, appeared to me of {mall 
conſequence, while the revenue of my uncle 


_ enſured me perpetual proſperity .—Oh, bad! 
foreſeen this moment 


„„ Would vou, then, have 0 to my „3 


romantic propoſal? 


« Would I have liſtened "WY you not 
ſee too plainly I could not have heſitatedꝰ 


Oh, yet, then moſt generous of human 
beings, yet then be mine f By our own œco- 


nomy we will pay off our mortgages; by Rv. 
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ing a while abroad, we will clear all our 

eſtates; I will ſtill keep the name to which 
my family is bigotted, and my gratitude for 
your compliance ſhall make you forget what 
you loſe by it!!! 

« Speak not to me ſuch words!” cried Ce- 
ciha, haſtily rifing : your friends will not 
liſten to them, neither, therefore, muſt I.“ 

My friends,” cried he, with energy, © are 
beer out of the queſtion : my father's 
concurrence with a propoſal he knew you had 
not power to grant, was in fact a mere per- 
miſſion to inſult you; for if inſtead of dark 
charges, he had given any authority for your 
lofles, I had myſelt ſpared you the ſhock you 
have ſo. undeſervedly received from hearing 
it. But to conſent to a plan which could not 
be accepted to make me a tool to offer in- 
dignity to Miſs Beverley He has releaſed 
me from his power by ſo erroneous an exertion 
of it, and my own honour has a claim to 
which his commands muſt give place. That 
honour binds me to Miſs Beverley as forcibly 
as my admiration, and no voice but her own 

ſhall determine my future deſtiny.” 
| “That voice, then,” ſaid Cecilia, * * again 
refers you to your mother. Mr. Delvile, in- 

deed, has not treated me kindly ; and this laſt 
mock conceſſion was unneceflary cruelty ; but 
Mrs. Delvile merits my utmoft reſpect, and 1 
will liſten to n vhick bas not her Pre- 
vious fanction.“ 3 


> But 
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« But will her ſanction be ſufficient ? and 
may I hope, in obtaining it, the lecurity of 
vour's? '“ 


„% When I have ſaid I will "BH nothing 


without it, may you not almoſt infer — Iwill 


refuſe nothing with it!“ 


The acknowledgments he would now have 
poured forth, Cecilia would not hear, telling 


him, with ſome gaiety, they were yet unau- 
thorized by Mrs. Delvile. She inſiſted upon 


his leaving her immediately, and never again 


returning, without his mother's expreſs ap- 


probation. With regard to his father, ſhe 


left him totally to his own inclination ; ſhe had 
received from him nothing but pride and in- 
civility, and determined to ſhew publicly her 
ſuperior reſpe& for Mrs. Delvile, by whoſe 
diſcretion and decifion ſhe was content to 


abide. 
Will you not, then, from time to time,” 


cried Delvile, © ſuffer me to conſult with 


you; 8999 


No, no, 3 ſhe, 6 * not RA it! 


I have never been inſincere with you; never, 


but from motives not to be overcome, re- 


ſerved even for a moment ; I have told you I 
will put every thing into the power of Mrs. 
Delvile, but I will not a ſecond time riſk my 
peace by any action unknown to her.” 


Delvile gratefully acknowledged her good- 


nels, and promiſed to require nothing more. 
_ He 
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He then obeyed her by taking leave, eager IW 


himſelf to = an end to this new uncertainty, 
and ſupplicating only that her good wiſhes 
might follow his enterpriſe. 
And thus, again, was wholly broken the 
tranquillity of Cecilia; new hopes, however 
faint, awakened all 1 affections, and ſtrong 
fears, but too reaſonable, interrupted her re- 
poſe. Her deſtiny, once more, was as un- 
decided as ever, and the expectations ſhe had 
cruſhed, retook poſſeſſion of her heart. 
The ſuſpicions ſhe had conceived of Mr. 
Monckton again occurred to her; though un- 
able to aſcertain and unwilling to believe 
them, ſhe tried to drive them from her 
thoughts. She lamented, however, with bit- 
terneſs, her unfortunate connection with Mr. 
Harrel, whoſe unworthy impoſitions upon her 
kindneſs of temper and generoſity, now prov- 
ed to her an evil far more ſerious and exten- 
five, than in the midſt of her unde ta 
them the had ever e 


woe 
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Drum had been gone but a ſhort 

time, before Henrietta, her eyes ſtill 

red, though no longer ſtreaming, opened the 

parlour door, and aſked if ſhe might come in? 

Cecilia wiſhed to be alone, yet could not 
refuſe her. 

„ Well, madam,” cried ſhe, with a forced 


ſmile, and conftrained air of bravery, * did 
not I gueſs right ??” 


In what? faid Cecilia, unwilling to 


underſtand her. 

* In what I ſaid would happen 7—1 am 
ſure you know what I mean.“ 

Cecilia extremely embarrafſed, made no 
anſwer; ſhe much regretted the circumſtances | 
which had prevented an earlier communica- 


tion, and was uncertain whether, now, it 


would prove moſt kind or moſt cruel to ac- 


| _ quaint her with what was in agitation, which, 


ſhould it terminate in nothing, was unneceſ- 
farily wounding her delicacy for the openneſs 
of her confidence, and which, however {er- _ 
viceable it might prove to her 1 in the end, was 


in the means fo rough and piercing, ſhe felt 
the utmoſt repugnance to the experiment. 


„ You 


Wie. 
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* You think me, madam, too free,” ſaid 
Henrietta, in aſking ſuch a queſtion ; 3 and 
indeed your kindneſs has been fo great, it may 
well make me forget myſelf: but if it does, I. 
am fure I deſerve you ſhould fend me home 
directly, and then there is not much fear I 
ſhall ſoon bè brought to my ſenſes! 

« No, my dear Henrietta, I can never 

think you too free; I have told you already 
every thing I thought you would have plea- 
ſure in hearing; whatever I have concealed, [ 
have been fearful would only pain you.” 
I have deſerved, madam,” faid ſhe, with 
ſpirit, *to be pained, for I have behaved 
with the folly of a baby. I am very angry 
with ye indeed! I was old enough to 
have known better, — and I ought to have 
been wiſe enough.“ 

« You mult then be angry with your 
next,” ſaid Cecilia, anxious to re-encourage 
her, for all the love that I bear you; fince 
to your openneſs and frankneſs it was entirely 
owing.” 

But there are Gn things that people 
ſhould xo: be frank in; however, I am only 
come now to beg you will tell 1 me, madam, 
when it is to be ;—and don't think I aſk out 
of nothing but curioſity, for 1 have very 
great reaſon for it indeed® 

What be, my dear Henrietta den 
are very . in your ideas??? 


« I will 
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« J will tell you, madam, what my reaſon 
is; I ſhall go away to my own home,—and 
ſo I would if it were ten times a worſe home 
juſt exactly the day before. 
Becauſe eee I ſhall never like to look 


that gentleman in the face, — never, never 
for married ladies I know are not to be 


truſted !”? 


« Be not apprehenſive ; you have no oc- 
caſion. Whatever may be my fate, I will 


never be fo treacherous as to betray my be- 
loved Henrietta to any body.” 


« May Iaſk you, madam, one > queſtion ? os 
“ Certainly.” 


Why did all this never wad before?” 


Indeed,“ cried Cecilia, much diſtreſſed, 
«© I know not that it will happen now.” 


it?“ 
A thouſand, thouludd things nc 
can be leſs ſecure.” 

ce And then I am ſtill as much puzzled as 


ever. I heard, a good while ago, and we all 
heard that it was to be; and I thought that 
it was no wonder, I am ſure, for I uſed often 


to think it was juſt what was moſt likely; but 
afterwards we heard it was no ſuch thi 
from that moment 1 always believed there 


had been nothing at all in it.” 


* I muſt ſpeak to you, I find, with ſince- 
rity; my affairs have long been in ſtrange 


perplexity : I have not known myſelf what to 


OP 
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« Why what, dear mien can hinder 
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expect; one day has perpetually reverſed the 
proſpect of another, and my mind has been 
in a ſtate of uncertainty and diſorder, that has 
kept it that ſtill keeps it, from comfort and 
This ſurpriſes me indeed, madam |! I 
thought you were all happineſs ! but I was 
fure you deſerved it, and I thought you had 
it for that reward. And this has been the 
thing that has made me behave ſo wrong; for 
I took it into my head I might tell you every 
thing, becauſe. I concluded it could be no- 
thing to you; for if great people loved one 
another, I always ſuppoſed they married di- 
rectly; poor people, indeed, muſt ſtay till 
they are able to ſettle ; but what in the whole 
world, thought I, if they like one another, 
ſhould hinder ſuch a rich lady as Miſs Bever - 
ley from marrying ſuch a rich gentleman at 

—_— 5 5 
Cecilia now, finding there was no longer 
any chance for concealment, thought it better 
to give the poor Henrietta at leaſt the gratifi- 
cation of unreſerved confidence, which might 
ſomewhat ſooth her uneaſineſs by proving her 
reliance in her faith. She frankly, therefore, 
confeſſed to her the whole of her ſituat ion. 
Henrietta wept at the recital with bitterneſs, 
thought Mr. Delvile a monſter, and Mrs. 
Delvile herſelf ſcarce human; pitied Cecilia 
with unaffected tenderneſs, and wondered that 
the perſon could exiſt who had the heart to Ee 
grie 


{ 
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grief to young Delvile! She thanked her moſt 7 ; 
gratefully tor repoſing ſuch truſt in her; and 2 
Cecilia made uſe of this opportunity, to en- 
force the neceſſity of her ſtruggling more le- 
\ riouſly to recover her indifferency. 
She promiſed ſhe would not fail; and for- 
bore ſteadily from that time to name Delvile 
any more: but the depreſſion of her ſpirits 
ſhewed ſhe had ſuffered a diſappointment ſuch 
” as aſtoniſhed even Cecilia. Though modeſt 
7 and humble, ſhe had concerved hopes the 
moſt romantic, and though ſhe denied, even 
to herſelf, any expectations from Delvile, ſhe 
involuntary nouriſhed them with the moſt 
ſanguine ſimplicity. To compoſe and to 
5 ſtrengthen her became the whole buſineſs of 
Cecilia; who, during her preſent ſuſpenſe, 
could find no other employment in which ſhe 
could take any intereſt. | 
Mr. Monckton, to whom nothing was un- 
known that related to Cecilia, was ſoon in- 


5 formed of Delvile's viſit, and haſtened in the 
by utmoſt alarm, to learn its-event. - Bhs had 
F now loft all the pleaſure ſhe had formerly de- 

; rived from confiding in him, but thou 

„ WM averſe and confuſed, could not withſtand his 
of enquiries. 

85 Unlike the tender Henrietta's was his dif- 


appointment at this relation, and his rage at 
ſuch repeated trials was almoſt more than he 
could curb. He ſpared neither the Delviles 
f for their inſolence of mutability in rejecting 
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or ſeeking her at their pleaſure, nor herſelf for 
her eaſineſs of ſubmiſſion in being thus the 
dupe of their caprices. The ſubject was dif- 
ficult for Cecilia todilateupon; ſhe wiſhed to 
clear, as he deſerved, Delvile himſelf from 
any ſhare in the cenſure, and ſhe felt hurt and 
offended at the charge of her own improper 
readineſs ; yet ſhame and pride united in pre- 
venting much vindication of either, and ſhe 
heard almoſt in ſilence what with pain ſhe 
bore to hear at all. | 

He now ſaw, with'inexpreſſible 1 
that whatever was his power to make her 
uneaſy, he had none to make her retract, and 
that the conditional promiſe ſhe had given 
Delvile to be wholly governed by his mother, 
ſhe was firm in regarding to be as lacred as 

one made at the altar. 

Perceiving this, he dared truſt his temper 
with no further debate; he aſſumed a mo- 
mentary calmneſs for the purpoſe of taking 
leave of her, and with pretended good wiſhcs 
for her happineſs, whatever might be her de- 

termination, he ſtifled the reproaches with 
which his whole heart was ſwelling, and pre- 
cipitately Der... 

Cecilia, affected by his earneſtneſs, yet per- 
plexed 1 in all her opinions, was glad to be re- 
lieved from uſeleſs exhortations, and not ſor- 

, in her preſent uncertainty, that his viſit 
| ll. En” Was not repeated. 


She 
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a week, and augured nothing but evil from 
ſuch delay. The following letter A dune 
by the 1 Path 215 its 1 
To. Miss Bivunuey. | "ater 
Ti. an „„ ne 
To, > <a a 8 
gs MUST NO without: comer for I dare 
not truſt myſelf with making any; I muſt 
write without any beginning addreſs, for I 
| know not how _ will Pit me by ale 
YOU. e 
4 Love ried: a life of malt nner laſt « com. 
elled to leave ꝓou, and when 1 ME th ſubſid 
lam {till in utter ignorance. Sei 


ſuffered e. 
rels, and the explanatory one of the calumnies 
vou have ſuſtained from your kindneſs to the 
Belfields, I related with the plainneſs which 


then told the high hohour I had received, in 
meeting with no other repulſe to my propoſal, 
than was owing to an inability to accede to itt 


ing powers with which you had inyeſted her. 
In concluſion, I mentioned my new ſcheme, 
and firmly, before I would liſten to any op- 


| or your , I was not only by your ge- 
e * * | Ken. 


She neither ſaw nor heard from Delvile for 


The affecting aceount of the lofles you batte / 
your beneficence to the Har- 


alone I thought neceſſary to make them felt. 
and informed my mother of the, condeſcend 


voſition, I | Jeclaredthat thqugh whollyto their: 
deciſion I left the relinquiſhing my own name 
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neroſity more internally yours than ever, but 
that ſince again I had ventured, and with per- 
miſſion to apply to you, I ſhould hold myſelf 
henceforward unalterably engaged to you. 
And fo I do, and fo I ſhall! nor, after a 
renewal ſo public, will any prohibition but 
your's have force to keep me from * 
myſelf at your feet. 
"My father's anſwer I will not mention; I 
would I could forget it! his prejudices are 
irremediable, his reſolutions are inflexible. 
Who or what has worked him into an animo- 
ſity ſo irreclaimable, I cannot conjecture, nor 
will he tell; but ſomething darkly myſterious 
has part in his wrath and his injuſtice. | 
My mother was much affected by your re- 
ference to herſelf. Words of the ſweeteſt 
praiſe broke repeatedly from her; no other 
ſuch woman, ſne ſaid, exiſted ; no other ſuch 
inſtance could be found of fidelity fo exalted ! 
her ſon muſt have no heart but for low and 
mercenary ſelfiſhneſs, if, after a proof of re- 
gard ſo unexampled, he could bear to live 
without her! O, how did ſuch a ſentence from 
lips ſo highly reverenced, me u delight, 
confirm, and oblige mè at once 
7 The diſpleaſure of my father at this decla- 
ration was dreadful; his charges, always as 
improbable as injurious, now became too hor- 
rible for my ears; he di believed you had 
taken up the money for Harrel, he diſcredited 
that 1 viſited the * for Hentie eg 
il 1 
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paſſion not merely batliſhed his juſtice, but 
_ clouded his een, and I ſoon left the room, 

that at leaſt I might not hear the aſperſions he 
| forbid me to anſwer. . 

I left not, however, your fie to a weak 
champion: : my mother defended it with all 
the ſpirit of truth, and all the confidence of 
(milar virtue! yet they parted without con- 
viction, and ſo Wir F, irritated with each | 
other, that they agreed to meet no more. 

This was too terrible! and J inſtantly con- 
ſolidated my reſentment to my father, and my 
gratitude to my mother, into conceſſions and 
ſupplications to both; I could not, however, 
ſucceed; my mother was deeply. _offended,. 
my father was ſternly inexorable : nor here 
reſts the evil of their diſſention, for the vio- 
lence of the conflict has occaſioned a return 
more alarming chan ever r of the Ticks of "ay 
mother. 

All her faith in .. recovery is now built - 
upon going abroad; ſhie is earneſt to ſet off 
immediately; but Dr. Lyſter has adviſed her 

to make London in her way, and have a con- 
fultation of phyſicians before ſhe departs. * 

I0o this ſhe has agreed; and we are now 
upon the road thither. 

Such is, at preſent, the cette ſtate of 
my affairs. My mother adviſed me to write; 
5 — me, therefore, that I waited not ſome- 
thing more deciſive to ſay. I could j prevail 
upon neither party to meet before the journey 


JON „ nor 
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25 cquid 11 9 from: my iy rich eh 
ricator A Ct ummes 
been thus abuſed. 11 ww 
Unhappily, I have nothing more to add: 
and whether intelligence, ſuch as this, or total 
' ſuſpenſe, would be leaſt irkſome, I know. not. 
If my. mother bears her ede, tolerahly well, 
J have yet one more effort to make; and of 
that the ſucceſs or the FIR will be inſtantly 
"communicated to Miss Beverley, b 1 her eter- 
MF ered, but half diſtracted 


14 
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bag lh 00 1d PEA berſelfdecide whether 
this e letter ar, none at * were PV: 


3 and her generous IO: fre 
to the invariable reliance of Delvile upon her 

nocence, conferred upon heran ner that 
offered ſome alleviation. - ... 

The mention of a fabricator again brought 
Mr. Monckton to her mind, and not all her 
unwillingneſs to think him capable of ſuch 
treachery, could now root out her ſuſpicions. 
Delvile's temper, however, ſhe:knew was. too 
impetuous to be truſted with this conjecture, 
and her fear of committing injuſtice being thus 
{ſeconded by prudence, ſhe determined to keep 
to herſelf doubts that could not without aol 
ger. be divulged. 2 
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certain or permanent.” 13 
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- Sheetithrtithicatedbrieflyto Henrietta, who 
looked her earneſt 'carioftty, the continuance 5 

of ker ſuſpenſe : und to her own fate Fenrietta 


became ſomewhat more reconciled; when The 
ſaw that no ſtation in Hie rendered happineſs 


'A NODHER: week" pale ft ill without any 
further [intelligence Cecilia was then 
ſummoned tothe eee to' Rs im- 
felf! 1 ot 

He booked hoeried: and anxious yet the 
glow of his face; and the animation of his eyes, 
immediateby declared he at _ came ol to 


Can you biste tied be, ache diſmal 7 
1 Cory letter Iwrote you? 1 would : 
not diſobey you twice in the fame manner; 
won. I could not tall HOG have written in 
other H: rorminy tl or ai 

© The. eee wich tlie Pen genen 
wers, ſaid Cecilia, 4 is over? | 

Alas, yes; and the reſult is molt nn 
ing; they all agree my mother is in a danger- 
ous/ wape e they. rather forbear to oppele, 

22790 F 14 than 
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than adviſe her going abroad: but upon that 
ſhe is earneſtly bent, and intends to ſet out 
without 1 I ſhall return to her, there- 
fore, with all ſpeed, and mean not to take RY 
reſt <1 — ſeen her. n on 1 

Cecilia expreſſed with tenderneſs. her. os: 
row for Mrs. Delvile : nor were her looks illi- 
beral in including her ſon in her concern. 

I muſt haſten,” he cried, tothe creden- 
tials by which Jam authoriſed tor coming, and 
I muſt haſten to prove if. Miſs Beverley has 
not flattered my mother in her appeal.“ 

He then informed her that Mrs. Delvile, 
apprehenſive for herſelf, and ſoftened for him 
by the confeſſion of her danger, which ſhe had 
extorted from her phyſicians, had tenderly re- 
ſolyed upon making one final effort for his ag 
pineſs, and ill and impatient as ſne was, — 
deferring her journey to wait its effect. 

Generouſly, therefore, giving up her own re⸗ 
ſantenent, ſhe wrote to Mr. Delvile in terms of 
Peace and kindneſs, lamenting their late diſ- 
ſ{ention, and ardently expreſſing her deſire to 
be reconciled to him before ſhe left England. 
She told him the-uncertainty of her recovery, 
which had been acknowledged by her phy- 

ſicians, who had declared a calmer mind was 
more eſſential to her than a purer air. She then 
added, that ſuch ſerenity was only to be given 
her, by the removal of her anxiety at the com- 
0 ſtate of her ſon. She begged him, 
therefore, to make known the author 5 Miſs 
ver- 
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Beverley sdefamation, afluringhim, that upon 
- enquiry, he would find her character and her 
fame as unſullied as his wn; and ſtrongly re- 
preſenting, that after the ſacrifice to which ſne 
had conſented, their ſon would be utterly diſ- 
honourable. in thinking of any other connec- 
tion. She then to this reaſoning joined the 
moſt earneſt ſupplication, proteſting, in her 
preſent diſordered ſtate ofliealth, her life might 
pay the forfeiture of her continual uncaſineſs. 
I held out,” ſhe concluded, while his 

perſonal dignity, and the honour of his name 
and family were endangered; but where inte- 
reſt alone is, concerned, and that intereſt is 
combated by the peace of his mind, and the 
delicacy o OT my oppoſition is at an 
end. And though our extenſive and well - 
founded views for a ſplendid alliance are abo- 
liſhed; you will agree with me hereafter, upon 
a cloſer inf pection, that the object for whom: 

he — 14 them, offers in herſelf the no- 
8 bleſt reparation.” 1 

Cecilia felt gratified, N Nod 
depreſſed at once by this letter, of which Del- 
vile brought her a copy. And what * cried 
ſhe, © was. the anſwer?” 

I cannot indecency,” he replied, 6 ſpeak 


my opinion of it: read it. r aufe and let 
me „eee E n tile 5 
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Tov the honourable Mrs, Dev. LE. 


Your extraordinary letter, W * ex- 
tremely ſurpriſed me. I had been willing to 
hope the affair over from the time my diſap- 
otbbation of it was formally announced. I am 
ſorry you are fo much indiſpoſed, but I cannot 
conchide your health would be reſtored by my 
acceding to a plan ſo derogatory to my houſe. 
I difapprove it upon every account, not only 
of the name and the fortune, but the lady her- 
ſelf. I have reaſons more important than thoſe 
I aſſign, but they are ſuch as I am bound in 
honour not to mention, Aſter ſuch a decla- 
ration, nobody, I preſume, will affront me by 
aſking them. Her defence you have only from 
Herſelf, her accuſation I have received from au- 
thority Tels partial: I command, therefore, that 
my font Upon pain of my eternal difpleaſure, 
may never ſpeak to me on the ſubject again, 
and Thope; madam, from you the fame com- 
; 3 to my requeſt. I cannot explain my- 

If further, nor is it neceſſary: it is no newe, 
J flatter myſelf, to Mortimer Delvile or his 
mother, that I do nothing without reaton, and 
I believe nothing upon licht grounds. 

A few cold compliments concerning ker 
journey, and the re- eſtabliſnment of her healtb, 
5 concluded the letter. 


. „„ Pei, 


 Unpetuoufly.,ſhe. parted. us, my faths 
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Cecilia, having read, haſtily returned it, and 
indignantly. laid, * My opinion, Sir, upon this 
letter, muſt. furely be your's; that we had done 
wiſer, long; ſince, to have ſpared your mother 
and ourſelves, thoſe vain and fruitleſs conflicts, 
which we ought better to have foreſeen were 

liable. to-ſuch a concluſion... Now, atleaſt; let 
them be ended, and let us not purſue diſgrace 
wilfully, after ſuffering from? it with. ſo, much 
rigour involuntarily.“ 71 

* O, no, cried Delvile, « athens let us now 5 
fi purn it for ever thoſe conflicts muſt indeed 
wy ended, but not by a ſeparation; Kult _ 
bitter than all of them. 

He then told, her, that his mother, highly 
Ho to obſerve by the extreme coldneſs of 
this letter, the rancour he ſtill nouriſhed for 
the conteſt - preceding her leaving him, no 
longer now refuſed even her ſeparate conſent; 
for a meaſure which ſhe thought, her {on ab: 


ſolutely engaged to take. ARDS 


Good heaven! N Cecilia ck: 
N « this from Mrs. Delvile —4 ſepa⸗ 


rate confine" — 
* She has EIN maintained,” heanſwered, 


„an independent mind, Mays judged for her- 
ſelf, and refuled all other arbitration : when ſo 


S will 
happened to be her's, and thence their concurs 
rence; my father, of a temper immoyeable and 
ſtern, retains ſtubborniy the- prejudices; which 
ones have takep Dotſon him; my mother, 


Hon of. 
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generous as fiery, and noble as proud, is open 
to conviction, and no ſooner convinced, than 
ingenuous in acknowledging it: and thence 
their diſſention. From my father I may hope 
forgiveneſs, but muſt never expect conceſſion; 
from my mother I may hope all ſhe ought to 
grant ; for pardon but her vehemence, and 
ſhe has every great quality Ry can 1 
human nature? 

Cecilia, whoſe affection ME reverence for 
Mrs. Delvile were unfeigned, and who loved 
in her ſon this filial enthuſiaſm, readily con- 
curred with him in praiſing her, and ſincerely 
„ her the firſt among women. 

N ow, then,” cried he, with earneſtneſs, | 
„ now.is the time when your generous admi- 
ration of her is put to the teſt ; ſee what ſhe 
writes to you ;—ſhe has left to me all expla- 
nation: but J inſiſted upon ſome credential, 
leſt you ſhould believe I only owed her con- 
currence to a happy dream. 
Cecilia in much trepidation took = iter, 
and haftily run it over. 
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Miſery ry, my ſweeet young friend, has Jong 
hi buſy with us all; much have we owed 
to the caſh of different intereſts, much tothat 
rapacity which to enie 6y- any thing, demands 
every thing, and much ko that genera perve 7 
neſs 


* 
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neſs which labours toplace happineſs in what 
is with-held. Thus do we ſtruggle on till we 
can ſtruggle no longer; the felicity with which 
we trifle, at beſt is but temporary; and before 
reaſon and reflection ſhew its: value; ſickneſs 
and ſorrow are commonly become ſtationary. 
Bee it yours, my love, and my ſors; to profit 
by the experience, while you pity the errors, 
of the many who illuſtrate this truth. Your 
mutual partiality has been mutualiy unfortu- 
nate, and muſt always continue ſo for theinte- 
reſts of both: but how blind is it to wait in 
our own peculiar lots, for that perfettion of 
enjoyment we can all ſee wanting in the lot uf 
others! My expectations for my ſon had out- 
ſtepped the modeſty of fir probdbility-1 ldoketl 
for rank and: high Hirth with the fortune of 
Cecilia, and Cecilia s rare tharacter. Alas lla 
new conſtellation in the heavens might as 1a 
| tionalky have been looked for E wort, 125d 3 
My extravagance; however; has been all for 
his felicity, dearer to mè than life dearer 
to me than all things but his own-hbnoun ! 4 
Loet us but ſave that, and then let wealth, a- 
bition, intereſt, grandeur, and pride ſincet hey 
cannot conſtitute his happineſß, be remotied — 
from deſtroying it. I. Will ho: longer play the 
tyrant that, w good and evil by my oum 
feelings and pie AN ponthisacking 
by the not ions I have formed, whatever miſery 
2 ny OY him wy oppoſing all his own. 


8 1 leave 
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Ileave the kingdom with little reaſon to ex- 
pect I ſhall return to it; I leave it Oh, blind- 
neſs of vanity. and paſſion —from the effect 
of that violence with which fo lately I oppeſcd 
what now Iam content to advance | But the 
extraordinary reſignation to which you have 
agreed ſhews your heart ſo wholly my ſon's, 
and foeven more than worthy the 4 poſ- 
ſeſſion of his, that it reflects upon him an ho- 
nour more bright and more alluring; than any 
the moſt illuſtrious other Hes could now 
\Confer. 51 1 21 Rr 2 
- -Þwould:fain fee you e ere a go, leſt I mould 
10 you no more; fain ratify by word of mouth 
the cnſent that by word of mouth I ſo abſo- 
hiteh fefuſed .I - riot how to come to 
Suffolk is it not poſſible you can come to 
London?. I am-tbldyon leave to me the arbi- 
tration of ur fate, in giving youto my Ra, 
I beſt ſhew my:{enfe of ſuch an honoui. 
Haſten then, my love, to town, that I may 
dee i Gd mdre wait no longer a concur- 
| rence-thusunjuitly withheld, but haſten, t bat 
- Emay bleſs the daugliter I have fo often wiſniec 
to own] that I may.cntreat her forgiveneſs for 


All the pain I have —— and com- 


mitting to her charge the. future happineſs of 


my ſon; folds to my al heart the two 
objects ects molt dear boat + Hinnigo bes toms 
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Cecilia wept over this letter with tenderneſs, 
grief and alarm; but declared, had it even 
ſummoned her to follow her abroad, ſhe could 
not, after reading it, have hefitated | in com- 
plying. 

* O now, then“ e Delvile, «let our 
long ſuſpenſes end! hear me with the candour 
my mother has already liſtened to me—be 
mine, my Cecilia, at „ force me not, 
by eternal ſcruples, to riſk another ſeparation.” > 

Good heaven, Sir! cried Cecilia, ſtart- 
ing in ſuch a ſtate as Mrs. Delvile thinks 
herſelf, would you have her journey delayed? 
_ © No, not a moment! I would but en- 
ſure Jou mine, and n her * over: the 
Word 05 pinoy) 191 Wit INE 

« Wild bod Iapoſſible and what is to 
be done with Mr. Delvile? “?“ 
IIt is: on his account wholly I am thus 
earneſtly. precipitate. If I do not by an 
immediate marriage prevent his further in- 
terference, all I have already fuffered ma 
again be repeated, and ſome . Ke el 
with · my mother * occahow another re- 
pf... ee 
Cecilia, who e Kin ardently 
proteſted ſhe would not liſten b moment 
to any clandeſtine expedient. 20. 

Le beſought her to be ab ONS and ien 
anxofly: 'repreſented to her their -peculiar 
fituations. All application to his father he 
was peremptorily forbid making, all efforts 
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to remove his prejudices their impenetrable | 
myſtery prevented; a public marriage, there- 
fore, with ſuch. obſtacles, would almoſt irri- 


tate him tophrenzy, by its daring defiance of 
his prohibition and authority. 


% Alas!” exclaimed Cecilia, Wwe "ih ne- 
ver do right but in parting!” 
Say it not,“ cried he, I conjure you! 


we ſhall yell live, I moe; to prove the con- 


trary.“ 
* And can you, then,” cried ſhe, reproach- 


fully, Oh, Mr. Delvile! can you again 
| ba me to enter your family in 

1 © Jigrieve, indeed, he anſwered, that 
ſos liek oodneſs | ſhould ſo ſeverely be tried: 


tes 


yet did you not condeſcend to commit the 
arbitration to my mother??? 
True; and I thought her 3 4 
would ſecure my peace of mind; but how 
could I have ed Mrs. Delile 8 confent 


5 iS 5 


She has merely add to i 8 cer- 
/ tainty there is no other reſource: | Believe 
me, therefore, my whole hope reſts upon 


your preſent compliance. My father, I am 


-cextain, by his letter, will now hear neither 
petition nor defence; on the contrary, he 


will only enrage at the temerity of offering 


to confute him. But when he knows you 


are ares honour will * be con- 
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cerned in youts, and it will be as much h 
deſire to have it cleared, as it i Ss now to 550 
it cenſured.“ | 


„ Wait at lealt 5 your tetuirty, and let us thy | 
what can be done with him.“ 

« Oh, why,” cried Delvile, with much 
earneſtneſs, «muſt I linger out month after 
month in this wretched uncertainty! If. I 
wait I am undone ! my father, by the orders 
[ muſt unavoidably leave, will diſcover the 
preparations making without his conſent, and ; 
he will work upon you in my abſence, and 
compel you to give me up!“ 

« Are you ture,” ſaid ſhe, half (mil miling, 
« he would have fo much power ?” 1 

] am but too ſure, that the leaſt intima- 
tion, in his preſent irritable ſtate of mind, 
reaching _ of my intentions, would make 
him not ple, in his fury, pronouncing 
ſome ideen upon my diſobedience th 
neither of us, 1 muſt own, could tanquilly 
difregard.”” 5 22 F122 

This was an argument that came home to 
Cecilia, whoſe deliberation upon it, though 
lent, was evidently not unfavourable. i 

He then told 527 that with reſpect to ſet- 
tlements, he would inſtantly have a bond 
drawn up, fittitlar to that” prepared for their 
former Miegel union, which fhould be 
properly ſigned and ſealed, and by which he 
would' "engage bitfifelF tb make, upon co 
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to his eſtate, the fame ſettlement upon her 
that was made upon his mother. 

& And as, inſtead of keeping up 22 
houſes,” he continued, © in the manner my 
father does at preſent, I mean to put my whole 
eſtate out 40 nurſe, while we reſide for a while 
abroad, or in. the, country ; ; I doubt-not but 
in a very few. years we ſhall be as rich. and 
as eaſy as we ſhall deſire.” .._ ; 

He told her, alſo, of his well-founded ex- 
pectations from the relations already men- 
tioned; which the concurrence of his mo- 
ther with his marriage would thenceforward 
ſecure to him. 

He then, Win more FE ARA ſtated his 
plan at large. He purpoſed, without loſing 
a mornent, to return to London; he con- 
jured her, in the name of his mother, to ſet 
out herſelf early the next day, that the follow- 

evening might be de icated , wholly to 
Ms Delvile : through. her interceſſion he 
might then W Cecilia“ 8 compliance, and 
every thing on the morning after fhould be 
„ their union. The long-d eſired 
ceremony over, he would inſtantly ride poſt 
to his father, and pay him, at leaſt, the re- 
ſpect of aus the; fir Bri: te it. 
Hg would the n attend his mother to the 
Continent, a, 8 the arrangement . of 
Ange thing to hi e eat . {Still, therefore, 


continued, J mean to 


£774 Hi Goel e man, h. 
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the time I return, to have all things in readi- 
neſs for claiming my ſweet bride. Tell me, 
then, now, if you can reaſonably oppole this 

os Indeed; ” faid Cecilia) after ſome wall ta- 
tion, © I cannot fee the merely of ſuch vio- 
lent precipitancy. “ 
Do you not try me too much,“ cried 
Delvile, mpatiently, „to talk zow of. 1 
coatings after fuch ae e uch 


448 


company! ing me abroad; e. to me as 
would be ſuch an indulgence, * would. not 
make a run-away of Jou in the opinion of 
the world. All I wiſh is the ſecret certainty 

I cannot be robbed of you, that no my 
machinations may again work our feparation, 
that your are mine, unalterably mine, beyond 
the power of caprice or ill fortune.” - 

Cecilia made no anſwer; tortured with: ir- 
reſolution, the knew not upon what to deter- 
mine. 

„We might then . according to the; vl 
vour or diſpleaſure of my father, ſettle wholly 
abroad for the preſent, or occaſionally viſit 
him in England; my mother would be al- 
ways and openly our friend. — Oh be firm, 
then, I conjure you, to the promiſe you have 
given her, and deign to be mine on the con- 
ditions. ſhe precribes. She will be bound 
to you for ever by fo generous a conceſſion, 


and 
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and even her health may be reſtored by the 
ceſſation of her anxieties. With ſuch a 
wife, ſuch a mother, what will be wanting 
for me. Could 1 lament not being richer, ] 
muſt be rapacious indeed !— Speak, then, 
my Cecilia | relieve me from the agony of 
this eternal uncertainty, and tell me your 
word 1 is invariable as your honour, and tell 
me my mother gives not her ſanction in 
vain!” 
| Cecilia ſighed deeply, 3 after ſome bell 
tation, ſaid, „I little knew what 1 promiſed, 
nor know I now what to perform |— there 
muſt ever, I find, be ſome check to human 
happineſs ! yet, ſince upon theſe terms, Mrs. 
| 1 herſelf ; is content to wiſh me of her 
3 

She ſtopt; but, urged earneſtly by Del 
vile, added I muff not; 1: think, with- 
draw the powers with which 1 entruſted 
her. R - 

Delvile, grateful 1 enchanted, ; "now * 
got his haſte and his buſineſs, and loſt every 
wiſh but to re- animate her ſpirits: ſhe com- 
pelled him, however, to leave her, that his 
viſit might leſs be wondered at, and ſent by 
him a meſſage to Mrs. Delvile, that, wholly 


relying upon her wiſdom, ſhe implicitly ſub- 
mitted to her decree. I 


* 


CHAP. 


* 
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thoughts or anxious repentance, ſince, 
tach name the hurry of her ſpirits and 
the confuſion of her mind, ſhe had too 
much real buſineſs, to: vield to penſive in- 
dulgence. IT | 
Averſe to all fallchood; the inventedi.none 
upon this occaſion; ſhe merely told her gueſts 
ſhe was ſumtmoned to London upon an affair 
of importance; and though ſhe ſaw their 
curioſity, not being at kbaw to ſatisfy it 
with the truth, ſhe attempted not to appeale 
it by fiction, but quietly left it to its com- 
mon fate conjecture. She would gladly have 
made Henrietta the companion of her journey, 
but Henrietta was the laſt to whom that 


journey could give pleaſure. She only, there- - 


fore, took her maid in the chaiſe, and, at- 8 


tended by one ſervant on horſeback, at A 


o'clock the next morning, ſhe quitted her 
manſion, to enter into an engagement by 
which ſoon ſhe was to reſign it for ever. 

Diſintereſted as ſhe was, ſhe conſidered her 
fituation as peculiarly perverſe, that from the 
time of her coming to a fortune which moſt 
others regarded as enviable, ſhe. had been a 


ſtranger © 


nn 


ſtranger to peace, a fruitleſs ſeeker of happ» 
neſs, a dupe to the fraudulent, and a prey to 

the needy I the little comfort ſhe had re- 
ceived, had been merely from diſpenſing it, 
and now only had ſhe any chance of being 
happy herſelf, when upon the point of re- 
 Inquiſhing what all others bualt their Nee 

neſewpon obtaining? 

Theſe reflections 58 gave way to others 
Ri Mate diſagreeable - ſhe was now a ſecond 
time engaged in a tranſaction ſhe could not 
approve, and ſuffering the whole peace of 
her future life to hang upon an action dark, 
private and imprudent; an action by which 
the liberal kindneſs of her late uncle would 
be annulled, by which the father of ber in- 
tended. bofoand: would be difobeyed, and 
which already, in a fimilar infidiee; 'had 
brought her to affliction and diſgrace.” Theſe 
melancholy thoughts haunted I during the 

whole journey, and though the aſſurance of 


| 8 Mrs. Detvile's approbation was ſome relief 


do her, uneafmeſs. ſhe involuntarib prepared 
herſelf for meeting new mortifications, and 
was tormented with an apprehenfion that this 
ſecond attempt made her merit them. 
She drove immediately, by the previous di- 
e of Del vile, to a lodging-houſe in Albe- 
marle- ſtreet, which he had taken care to have 
prepared for her reception. She then ſent 
for a chair, and went to Mrs. Delvile's. Her 
being {cen by the ſervants of that houſe was 
* N ; | | not 
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not very important, as their maſter was ſoon 
to be acquainted ach che real motive of her 
journey. in, 
She, as ſhewn into 3 adhd Mrs. 
Delvile was informed of her arrwal, and 
there flown to by Delvile with the moſt grate- 
ful eagerneſs. Yet ſhe r ſaw widns bounte- 
nance that all was not well, and heard upon 
enquiry that his mother was conliderably 
worſe; + Aae 425 | 
Extremely. ſhocked by this intelligence, ſhe 
already began to lament hen unfortunate en- 
terpriſe. Delvile ſtruggledo by exerting his 
own ſpirits, to reſtore her's:butiforced gatety 
is never exhilarating; and, full of care and 
anxiety, he was 1 able to ar iprightly 
and eaſy. e 
They were 3 e ſtairs into 
the apartment of Mrs. Delvile, ho was ly⸗ 
ing upon a couch, pale, weak, and much al- 
tered. Delvile led tha way, laying; «© Here; 
madam, comes one whole fight will» Ned 
peace and pleaſure to you! 
This, indeed, cried Mrs. Delvite)} 
riſing and embracing ther, is the form in 
which they are moſt welcome to me! virtu- 
ous, noble Cecilia what honour voi do my 
fon | with what joy, fhould I ever: recover, 
hall J aſſiſt him in N the gratitude he 
OWes you ! 125 fi SPAS 11 34 2 
Cecilia, grieved at hes ſituation, and. afs 
fe&ted by her — — anſwer 


with 


r 


2 


: ſervices 
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with her tears; which, however, were not 
ſhed alone; for Delvile's eyes were full, as 
he paſſionately exclaimed, © This, this 's 
the fight my heart has thus long defired ! the 
wife of my choice taken to the boſom of 
the patent I revere-! be yet but well, my 
beloved mother, and I will be thankful for 
every calamity. that has: led to 0 ſweet a con- 
cube l : 
Content n j my ſon with 
one of us, cried Mrs. Delvile, ſmiling; 
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and content yourſelf, if you can, though 


your hard lot ſhould make that one this crea- 
ture of full bloom, health, and youth! Ah, 
my love, added ſhe, more teriouſly, and ad- 


| dreſſing the ſtill weeping Cecilia, © ſhould 


now Mortimer, in loſing me, loſe thoſe 
cares by which alone, for ſome months 
paſt, my life has been rendered » tolerable, 


how eddy: ſhall 1 reſigu him to one fo 


able to recompenſe his filial patience and 


* 


. bi 


This was not 4 Fprvcks to ſtop the tears of 


Cecilia, though ſuch warmth of approbation 


quieted her conſcientious! ſcruples. Delvile 


now earneſtly interfered; he told her that 


his mother had been ordered not to talk or 
exert herſelf, and entreated her to be com- 
poſed, and his mother to be filent, + 

ge it your buſineſs, then,” =) Mrs. Del- 
. more gaily, * to find. us Wi 
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We will promiſe to be very. Kill if you will 
take that trouble upon yourſelf.” 
„ will not,” anſwered he, be rallied 


from m purpoſe; if J cannot entertain, it 
will be fomething to weary you, for that may 


incline you to take reſt, which will be an- 
ſwering a better purpole.” 3 1 

vx Mortimer, = returned ſhe, © « is 5 the 
ingenuity of duty or of love? and which 
are you juſt now thinking of, my health, 
or a converſation uninterrupted with Mis 


Beverley?“ 


« Perhaps a little of both !” fad he chear- 
fully, though colouring. "mY 

But you rather meant it ſhould pal? * 
ſad Mrs. Delvile, you were thinking 
only of me? I have always obſerved, that 
where one ſcheme anſwers two purpoſes, 


the oſtenſive 1 1 never the purpoſe moſt. at 


heart.“ + 5 


« Why it is but common prudence,” an- 
ſwered Delvile, © to feel our way a little 
before we mention what we moſt wiſh, and ſo 
caſt the hazard of the refulal upon ſomething 
rather leſs important.“ 


Admirably ſettled!” cried Mrs. Delvile : 


| 0 ſo my reſt is but to prove Miſs Beverley 8 


diſturbance !|—Well, it is only anticipating 
our future way of life, when her diſturbance,, 
in taking the management of you to herſelf, 


| will of courſe prove my reſt.” 


She 
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She then quietly repoſed herſelf, and Del. 
vile diſcourſed with Cecilia upon their future 


Plans, hopes, and actions. 


He meant to ſet off from the church door 
to Delvile C aſtle, to acquaint his father with 
his marriage, and then to return inſtantly to 
London: there he entreated Cecilia to fiay 
with his mother, that finding them both bo. 


gether, he might not exhauſt her patience, by 


making his parting viſit occaſion another 


Journey to Suffolk. 


But here Cecilia reſolutely oppoſed him; 
ſaying, her only chance to eſcape diſcovery, 
was going inftantly to her own houſe; and 
repreſenting, ſo earneſtly her deſire that their 
marriage ſhould be unknown till his return 
to England, upon a thouſand motives of deli- 
cacy, propriety, and fearfulneſs, that the obli- 

n he owed already to a compliance which | 
he ſaw grew more and more reluctant, reſtrain- 
ed him both in gratitude and pity from per- 


fecuting her further. Neither would ſhe con- 


ſent to ſeeinng him in Suffolk; 3 'hich could 
but delay her mother's journey, and expoſe 
her to unneceſſary ſuſpicions ; ſhe promiſed, 


| ini to write to him often, and as, from 
his mother's weakneſs, he muſt; travel very 


flowly, the took a plan of his route, and en- 


89897 that he ſhould find a letter from her at 


ry great town. 
The bond which he had already pad al 
tered, he inſiſted upon leaving in her own 
- . cuſtody 0 
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cuſtody, averſe to applying to Mr. Monck- 


ton, whoſe behaviour to him had before 
given him diſguſt, and in whom Cecilia her- 
ſelf no longer wiſhed to confide. He had 
again applied to the ſame lawyer, Mr. Sin- 
gleton, to give her away; for though to his 
ſecrecy he had no tie, he had ſtill leſs to any 
entire ſtranger. Mrs. Delvile was too ill to 
attend them to church, nor would Delvile 
have deſired from her lach ablolute defiance 
of his father. 

Cecilia now gave another ſigh to her de- 
parted friend Mrs. Charlton, whoſe preſence 
upon this awful occaſion would elle again 
have ſoothed and ſupported her. She had 
no female friend in whom ſhe could rely; 
but feeling a repugnance invincible to being 
accompanied only by men, ſhe accepted the 

attendance of Mrs. Delv tle” s own woman, 
who had lived many years in the family, and 
was high in the favour and confidence of ber 
lady. 

T he arrangement of theſe. and other arti- 
cles, with occaſional interruptions from Mrs. 
Delvile, fully employed the evening. Del- 
vile would not truſt again to meeting her at 
the church; but begged her to ſend out her 
ſervants between ſeven and e ight o'clock in 
the morning, at which time he would him- 
ſelf call for her with a chair. 5 | 


She went away early, that Mrs. Delvile 
Vol. V. | "CF e 
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might go to reſt, and it was mutually agreed 
they ſhould riſk no meeting the next day, 
Delvile conjured them to part with firmneſs 
and chearfulneſs, and Cecilia, fearing her 
own emotion, would have retired without 
bidding her adieu. But Mrs. Delvile, calling 
after her, faid, Take with you my blel- 
fing!” and tenderly embracing her, added, 
* My ſon, as my chief nurſe, claims a pre- 
ſcriptive right toPovern me; but I will break 
from his controul to tell my ſweet Cecilia what 
eaſe and what delight ſhe has already given to 
my mind! my beſt hope of recovery is 
founded on the pleaſure J anticipate in wit- 
neſſing your mutual happineſs : but ſhould 
my illneſs prove fatal, and that felicity be 
denied me, my greateſt earthly care 1s already 
removed by the ſecurity I feel of Mortimer's 
future peace. Take with you, then, my 
bleſſing, for you are become one to me! long 
daughter of my affection, now wife of my 
darling fon ! love her, Mortimer, as ſhe me- 
rits, and cheriſh her with tendereſt grati- 
"tude !—baniſh, ſweeteſt Cecilia, every ap- 
prehenfion that opprefles you, and receive in 
Mortimer Delvile a huſband that will revere 
your virtues, and dignify your choice!“ 

She then embraced her again, and ſeeing 
that her heart was too full for ſpeech, ſuffered 
her to go without making any anſwer. Del- 
vue attended her to her chair, ſcarce leſs 

moved 


A 
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moved than herſelf, and found only oppor- 
tunity to entreat her punctuality the next 
morning. 


She had, indeed. no inclination to fail in 


her appointment, or riſk the repetition of 


ſcenes ſo affecting, or ſituations ſo alarming. 
Mrs. Delvile's full approbation ſomewhat 
reſtored to her her own, but nothing could 


remove the fearful anxiety which ſtill pri- 


vately tormented her with expectations of 
another diſappointment. 

The next morning ſhe aroſe with the light, 
and calling all her courage to her aid, de- 


termined to conſider this day as decifive of 


her deſtiny with regard to Delvile, and, re- 


joicing that at leaſt all ſuſpence would be 


over, to ſupport herſelf with Lertitude, be 
that deſtiny what it might. ; 
At the appointed time che ſent ber maid to 


viſit Mrs. Hill, and gave ſome errands to 
her man that carried him to a diſtant part of 


the town: but ſhe charged them both to re- 
turn to the lodgings by nine o'clock, at which 
hour the ordered a chaile for returning into 


the country. 


Delvile, who was impatiently watching ; 


their quitting the houſe, only waited till they 


were out of fight, to preſent himſelf at the 


door. He was ſhewn into a parlour, where 
the inſtantly attended him ; and being told 


that the clergyman, Mr. Singleton, and Mrs. 


Delvile's woman, were already in the church, 
FF 3 = 
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ſhe gave him her hand in ſilence, and he led 
her to the chair. 

The calmneſs of ſtifled hope had now taken 
place in Cecilia of quick ſenſations and alarm. 
Occupied with a firm belief ſhe ſhould never 
be the wife of Delvile, ſhe only waited, with 


a deſperate ſort of patience, to fee when and 


by whom ſhe was next to be parted from him. 
When they arrived near the church, Del- 

vile ſtopt the chair. He handed Cecilia out 

of it, and diſcharging the chairmen, conducted 


Her into the church. He was furprited him- 


ſelf at her compoſure, but earneſtly wiſhing it 
to laſt, took care not to fay to hera word that 
ſhould make any anſwer from her neceſſary. 
He gave her, as before, to Mr. Singleton, 
ſecretly praying that, not, as before, ſhe might 


be given him in vain + Mrs. Delvile's woman 
attended her; the clergyman was ready, and 
** "= ; They all proceeded to the altar. 


:The ceremony was begun; Cecilia, rather 
mechanically than with conſciouſneſs, appear- 
ing to liſten to it but at the words, I any 
man can ſhew any juſt cauſe why they may nit 


lawfully be joined together, Delvile himſelf 
ſhook with terror, left ſome concealed perſon 


ſhould again anſwer it; and Cecilia, with a 
fort of ſteady diſmay in her countenance, cat 


her eyes round the church, with no other 


view than that of ſeeing from what” corner 


the prohibiter would ſtart. 


She looked, howev i, to no roll; no 
| pu: 


iber appeared, the ceremony was per- 
. — without any interruption, and ſhe re- 
ceived the thanks of Delvile, and the congra- 
tulations of the little ſet, before the idea, 
which had to ſtrongly pre- occupied her ima- 
gination, was ſufficiently removed from it to 
latisfy her ſhe was really married. 

They then went to the veſtry, where their 
buſinets was not long; and Delvile again put 
Cecilia into a chair, which again he. accom- 
panied: on foot. 

Her ſenſibility now ſoon returned, though 
fill attended with ſtrangeneſs and a ſenfation 
of incredulity. But the ſight of Delvile at 
her lodgings, contrary to their agreement, 
wholly: recoverett her ſenſes from the ſtupor 
which had dulled them. He came, however, 
but to acknowledge bow highly ſhe had 
obliged him; to ſee her himſelf reſtored to the 
animation natural to her character, and to 
give her a trillion of charges, reſulting: from 
anxiety: and tenderneſs. Andi then, fearing 
the return of her ſervants, he quitted her, and 
ſet out for Delvile Caſtle. 

The amazement of Cecilia was ſtill. uncon- 
querable to be actually united: with Delvile 
to be his with the full conſent of his mother; 
—to have him her's, beyond the power of 
his father, ſhe could not reconcile it with 
poſſibility; ſhe fancied it à dream, — but a- 
_— fr om nnn ſhe withed. not to awake. . 
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CHAPTER . 


A Discoveny. 


NEC ILL A's journey back to the country 
was as ſafe and free from interruption as 
her journey had been to town, and all that 
diſtinguiſhed them was what paſſed in her 
own mind: the doubts, apprehenſions, and 
deſponding ſuſpenſe which had accompanied 
ber ſetting out, were now all removed; and 
._ certainty, caſe, the expectation of happineſs, 


Fond the ceflation of all perplexity, had taken 


their place, the had nothing left to dread 
but the inflexiblity of Mr. Delvile, and hard- 
ly any thing even to. hope but the recovery of 
His lady. 

Her e at * return expreſſed their 
wonder at her expediton, but their wonder at 
what occaſioned it, though ſtill greater, met 
no ſatisfaction. Henrietta rejoiced. in her 
light, though her abfence had been ſo ſliort; 
and Cecilia, whoſe affe&ion with her pity in- 
4 crealed, intimated to her the event for th 
n | | 0 


fe wiſhed her to prepare herſelf, and frankly | 
acknowledged ſhe had reaſon to N it 
would ſoon take place. 

Henrietta endeavoured with n to 
receive this intelligence, and to return ſuch 
a mark of confidence, with chearful congratu- 
lations : but her fortitude was unequal to an 
effort ſo heroic, and her character was too 
ſimple to aſſume a greatneſs ſhe felt not: 
ſhe ſighed and changed colour; and haſtily 


quitted the room that ſhe might fob aloud in 


another. 
Warm-hearted, tender, and ſuſceptible, 


her aſfections were all undiſguiſed: truck | 
with the elegance of Delvile, and enchanted - 


by his fervices to her brother, ſhe had loſt 
to him her heart at firſt without miſſing it, 
and, when miſfed, without ſeeking to re- 
claim it. The hopelefineſs of ſuch à paſ- 
ſion ſhe never conſidered, nor aſked berſel 
its end, or ſcarce ſuſpected its aim; it was 


pleaſant to her at the time, and ſhe looked 


not to the future, but ſed it with viſionary 


ſchemes, and ſoothed it with voluntary fancies. 
Now ſhe knew all was over, ſhe. felt the 
folly ſhe had committed; but though ſenſi- 
bly and candidly a angry at her own error, 
Als conviction offered nothing but fanow; to 


ſuecescł it. 
The felicity of Cecilia; whoa he to 


admired and revered, ſhe wiſhed with the. 
— ardour of Zealous ſincerity ; but that 
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Delvile, the very cauſe and ſole object of her 
own - perſonal unhappinets, ſhould himſelf 
conſtitute that felicity, was too much for her 
ſpirirts, and ſeemed to her mortified mind too 


cruel 1 in-her deſtiny. 


Cecilia, who in the very vehemence of her 
ſorrow law its innocence, was too jult and 
too noble to be offended by it, or impute to 
the bad paſſions of envy or jealouſy, the art- 
leſs regret of an untutored mind. To be 
penetrated too deeply with the merit of Del- 
vile, with her wanted 'no excuſe, and the 

rieved for her fituation with but little mix- 
ture of blame, and none of ſurpriſe. She 
redoubled her kindneſs and carefles with the 


hope of conſoling her, but ventured to truſt 
her no further, till reflection, and her natural 


good ſenſe, ſhould better enable her to bear 


an explanation. 


Nor was this friendly exertion any longer 
a- hardſhip to her; the ſudden removal, in 
her own feelings and affairs, of diſtreſs and 
expectation, had now ſo much lightened her 


heart, that ſhe could ſpare without repining, 
| ſome portion of its ſpirit to her A 
young friend. 


But an incident happened two mornings 


hes which called back, and moſt unplea- 
J ſantly, her attention to herſelf. She was 


told that Mrs. Matt, the poor woman ſne 


had ſettled in Bury, begged an audience, 
and upon ſending for her up ſtairs, and de- 


firing 
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firing to know what ſhe could do för her 
N othißg, madam, juſt now, ſhe anſwered. 
« for I. don't come upon my own buſineſs, 

but toꝭ tell ſome news to you, madam.” You 
bid me never take notice of the wedding, that 
was to be, and I'm ſure I never opened my 
mouth about it from that time to this; but 
I have found out who it was put a ſtop to it, 
and ſo I came to tell you.“ 

Cecilia, extremely: amazed, eagerly deſired 
her to go on. 

Why, madam, I don t know the gen- 
tlewoman's name quite right yet, but I can 
tell you where ſhe lives, for I knew her as 
ſoon as I-ſet eyes on her, when I fee her at 
chureh laſt | Sunday, and I would have fol- 
lowed her home, but ſhe went into a coach, 
and I could not walk faſt enough; but I aſk- 
ed. one. of the footmen where ſhe lived, and 
he ſaid at the great houſe at the Grove: and 
perhaps, madam, you may know where that 
18: and then he told me Ton name; but that 1 | 
amn juſt now think of, Of 
Good heaven!“ 5 Cocitia,— it 
ls not be Bennet 2?” _ Pre 

Fes, ma'am, that's the very name; 1 
know it again now I hear it. 

Cecilia then haſtily diſmiſſed her, firſt ds 
ring her not to mention 1 <urentitaggs to 
any: ody. ; 2 >B3t1651} 

\Shocked ant Grids ſhe now ſaw, but 
faw with horror, the removal of all her doubts; - 
714 4 | G. 5 | 
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and the explanation of all her difficulties, in 


the full and irrefragable diſcovery, of the per- 
fidy of her oldeſt friend and confidant. 
Mliſs Bennet herſelf ſhe regarded in the af 
fair as a mere tool, which, though in effect it 
did the work, was innocent of its miſchief, 
becauſe powerleſs but 1 in the hand of its em- 
ployer. 4 | 5 

be employer,” £ ** e _ chuſt! * 
Mr. Monckton! Mr: Monckton, whom ſo 
long I have known, who ſo willingly has been 
my "counſellor, fo ably my inſtructor! in 


whoſe integrity I liave confided, upon whoſe 


friendſhip I have relied ! my fuccour i in all 
emergencies, my guide in all perplexities | — 

Mr. Monckton thus diſhonourably, thus bat- 
barouſly to betray me] to turn againſt me the 
very confidence I had repoſed in his regard for 


- me l and make uſe of my own truſt to für- 
| niſh the means to injure me! 


She was now wholly confirmed that he Had | 


wronged her with Mr. Delvile ; the..couild 


not have two enemies ſo malignant without 
provocations, and he who ſo unfeelingly could 


diſſolve a union at the very altar, could alone 


have the baſeneſs to calumniate her fo « cru- 
. 
Evil thoughts thus eee cp Hot 


eriy upon facts; conjecture carried her 


further, and conjecture built upon probabi- 
lity; "Phe officiouſneſs of Morrice in pur- 


| ans ber to * his viſiting her when 


ö there, 
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there, and his following and watching Del- 
vile, ſhe now reaſonably concluded were ac- 
tions directed by Mr. Monckton; whole houſe 
he had but juſt left, and whoſe-orders, what- 
ever they might 1 ſhe was almoſt certain he 
would obey. Availing himſelf, therefore, of 
the forwardneſs and ſuppleneſs which met in 
this young man, ſhe doubted not but his in- 
telligence had contributed. to acquaibt. hit 
with her proceedings. [1 
The motive of ſuch deep cud and: ac- 
cumulated treachery was next to be ſought: 
nor was the ſearch long; one only could have 
tempted him to ſchemes ſo hazardous and 
coltly ; : and, unſuſpicious as ſhe was, ſhe now 
fav into his whole defign. 0 n 
Long accuſtomed to regard him as a dale 
and diſintereſted old friend, the reſpect with 
which, as a child, ſhe had looked up to him, 
ſhe had inſenſibiy preſerved when a woman. 
That reſpect had taught her to conſider his 
notice as a favour, and far from ſuſpiciouſly 
ſhunning, ſhe had innocently courted it: and 
his readineſs in adviſing and tutoring her, 
his frank and eaſy friendlineſs of behaviour, 
had kept his influence unimpaired, by pre- 
bo its ſecret purpoſe from being detect- 
e 
But now the whole ſti was cn 
his averſion to the Delviles, to which hitherks 
ſhe had attributed all ſhe diſapproved in his 
behaviour, ſhe was convinced muſt be inade- 
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quate to ſtimulate him to ſuch lengths. That 
averſion itſelf was by this late ſurmiſe account- 


ed for, and no ſooner did it occur to her, 
than a thouſand circumſtances confirmed it. 
The firſt among theſe was the evident ill 
will of Lady Margaret, which, though ſhe 
had dy imputed to the general waſci- 
bility for which her character was notorious, 
ſhe had often wondered to find impenetra- 
ble to all endeavours to pleaſe or ſoften 
her. His care of her fortune, his exhortations 
againſt- her expences, his wiſh to make her 


live with Mr. Briggs, all contributed to point 


out the ſelfiſhneſs of his attentions, which in 
one inſtance rendered viſible, became obvious 


in every other. 


Vet various as were the incidents that now 


poured upon her memory to his diſgrace, not 
one among them took its riſe from his beha- 


viour to herſelf, which always had been ſcru- 
pulouſly circumſpect, or if for a moment 
unguarded, only at a ſeaſon when her own 


diſtreſs or confuſion had prevented her from 
perceiving it. This recollection almoſt ſtag- 
gered her ſuſpicions; yet ſo abſolate ſeemed 
the confirmation they received from every 
ether, that her doubt. was overpowered 1 and 


ſoon wholly extinguiſhed. 


She was yet ruminating upon this ſubject, 
when word was brought her that Mr. Monck+ 
ton was in the ge 


; 8 2 


Mingled diſguſt and A made her 
ſhudder at his name, and without pauſing a 
moment, ſhe ſent him word ſhe was engaged, 
and could not poſſibly leave her room. 

Aſtoniſhed by ſuch a diſmiſſion, he left the 


houſe in the utmoſt confuſion. But Cecilia 


could not endure to ſee him, after a diſcovery 
of fuch hypocrily and villainy. . 

She conſidered; however, that the matter 
could not reſt here: he would demand an ex 


planation, and perhaps, by his unparalleled 


addreſs, again contrive to ſeem innocent, not- 
withſtanding appearances. were at preſent ſo 
much againſt him. Expecting, therefore, 


ſome artifice, and determined not to be dup- 


ed by it, ſhe ſent again for the pew-opener, 


to examine her more ſtrictly. 
The woman was out at work in a private 


family, and could not come till the evening; 
but when further queſtioned, the deſcription 
ſhe gave. of Miſs Bennet was too exact to be 


diſputed. 


She then deſired her to ur” again the 1 
mornings and ſent a ſervant to the Grove, 
with her compliments to Miſs Bennet; and a 


requeſt that ſhe might ſend her carriage for 


ä her the next day, at any time ſhe pleaſcd, As 
ſhe wifhed much to ſpeak with her. 


This meſſage, ſhe was aware, might create 
ſome ſuſpicion, and put her upon her guard; 


but ſhe thought, nevertheleſs, a ſudden meet- | 
ing a the pew-opener, whom fhe meant. 


| | PORE 
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abruptly to confront with her, would baffle 
the ſecurity of any previouſly ſettled ſcheme. 
Jo a conviction ſuch as this eyen Mr. 
Nionckton muſt ſubmit, and ſince he was loſt: 
to her as a friend, ſhe might at leaſt ſave her- 
{elf the pain of keeping up his acquaintance. 


g N A N ar, 
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* TEE nt did. not :mtun till! it was 


dark; and then, with a look of much 
diſmay, aid he had been able to meet with 
nobody who could either give or take a meſ- 
ſage; that the Grove was all in confuſion, 
and the whole country in an uproar, for Mr. 
Monckton,juſtas he arrived, had been broughr 


home dead 


Cecilia ſcreamed with involuntary horror; 5 
a pang like remorſe ſeized her mind, with 
the apprehenſion ſhe -had ſome ſhare in this 
cataſtrophe, and innocent as ſhe was either of 
his fall or his crimes, ſhe no ſooner heard he 


was no more, than ſhe forgot he had offended 
her, and reproached herſelf with ſeverity for 


the ſhame to which ſhe meant to expole him 
the next morning. | 
DreadGully 
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Dreadfully diſturbed by this horrible inci- 
dent, ſne entreated Mis. Harrel and Henrietta 
to ſup: by themſelves, and going into her own. 
room, determined to write thę whole affair to 
Delvile, in a letter ſhe ſhould direct to be left 
at the poſt- office for him at Margate. 
And here ſtrongly ſhe felt the happineſs of 
being actually his wife; ſhe could now with+ 
out reſerve make him acquainted with all her 
affairs, and tell ta the maſter of her * 
emotion that entered it. 
While engaged in this office, the very aRtion 
of which quieted her, a letter was brought 
her from Delvile himſelf. - She received it 
with gratitude, and opened it with jon ſhe 
had promiſed” to write ſoon; but for ſoon ſhe 
had thought impoſſiblae. 
Ide reading took not anch time; the le- 
ter canine but the e 04-565 
/ To Mik BuvaRLey. : mo 2 2 l 
039391175 fret 903 101 ter i ct 
uur ien 2b vim Ae ths 
i = 10224299 
Be . 1 e you; ditt is everybody, 
and admit me __ moment! 
199: St i 115! 
Great was avi aftciniſhunnd at: this jad 
wo: name to it, no! concluſion, the characters 
mdiſtinct, the writing cock Gd, het oy {0 
_ and thoſe Ls ſearce kegible! |: * | 
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He defired to ſee her, and to ſee her alone; 
he could not hefitate in her compliance. 
but whom could ſhe diſmiſs? — her ſervants, 
if ordered away, would but be curiouſly upon 
the watch, — ſhe could think of no expedient, 
ſhe was all hurry and amazement... 

She aſked if any one waited for an anſwer; 
the footman faid no; that the note:was given 
in by ſomebody who did not ſpeak; and who 
ran out of ſight the moment he had deliver- 
ed it. 

She could not doubt this was Delvile him- 
ſelf, - Delvile who ſhould now be juſt returned 
om the caſtle to his mother, and whom ſhe 
had thought not even a letter. would reach if 
directed any where nearer than Margate! 

All ſhe could deviſe in obedience. to him, 
was to go and wait for him alone in her dreſ- 
ſing· room, giving orders that if any one called 
they might be immediately brought up to her, 
as ſhe expected ſomebody upon buſineſs, with 
whom ſhe muſt not be interrupted. 
This was extremely dilagreeable to hb; yet, 
contrary as it was to their agreement, ſhe felt 
po” inclination: to reproach Delvile; the ab- 
ruptneſs of his note, the evident hand- ſhaking 
with which it had been written, the ſtrange- 
neſs of the requeſt im ſmilat ionlſuch as theirs, | 
all concurred torafmieier he came at to her 
idly, and alli le herr to ren 5 
to her with evil tid ing... 
ITE +: 1 Ls What 
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What they might be, ſhe had no time to 

conjecture; a ſervant, in a few minutes, open- 

ech the dreſſing- room door, and faid, © Ma'am, 

a gentleman yg and Delvile, abruptly enter- 

ing, ſhut it himſelf, in his eagerneſs to get 
id of him. 

At his fight, her prognoſtication of ill be- 
came ſtronger! ſhe went forward to meet him, 
and he advanced to her ſmiling and in haſte; 
but that ſmile did not well do its office ; it 
concealed not a pallid countenance, in which 
every feature ſpoke horror; it diſguiſed not 
an aching heart, which almoſt viſibly throbbed 
with intolerable emotion! Vet he addreſſed 
her in terms of tenderneſs and peace; but his 
tremulous voice counteracted his words, and 
ſpoke that all within was tumult and wart * 

Cecilia, amazed, affrighted, had no power 
to haſten an explanation, which, on his own 
part, he ſeemed unable, or fearful to begin. | 
He talked” to her of his happineſs in again 
ſeeing her before he left the kingdom, en- 
treated her to write to him continually, ſaid: 
the ſame thing two and three times ina breath, 
began with one ſubje&, and ſeemed uncon- 
ſcious he wandered preſently into another, and 
aſked her queſtions innumerable about her 
health, journey, affairs, and eaſe of mind, 
without hearing from her any anſwer, or 
ſeeming to miſs that ſhe made none. 

Cecilia grew dreadfully terrified; bet 
Arange and moſt alarming ſhe was ſure muft 

have. 
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have happened, but what, ſhe had no means 
to know, nor courage, nor even words to en- 
quire. 

Delvile, at length, the firſt hurry of his 
ſpirits abating, became more coherent and 
conſiderate; and looking anxiouſly at her, 
laid, © Why this filence, 1 my Cecilia?“ 

I know not! ſaid ſhe, endeavouring to 
recover herſelf, © but your coming was un- 
expected : I was juſt writing to you at Mar- 

ate.) 
f « Write ſtill, then; but direct to Oftend; 
I ſhall be quicker than the poſt; and J would 
not loſe a letter—a line—a word. from you, 
for all the world can offer me !” 

« Quicker than the poſt?” cried Cecilia; 
* but how can Mrs. Delvile— ſhe ſtopt, not 
knowing what ſhe might venture to aſk. 

She is now on the road to Margate; I 
| hope to be there to receive her. id mean but 
to bid you adieu, and be gone.” 

Cecilia made no anſwer; ſhe was more * 
more aſtoniſhed, more and more confounded. 

Jou are thoughtful P” ſaid he, with ten- 
derneſs; © are you unhappy?— ſweeteſt Ce- 
celia! malt excellent of human creatures! if 
E have made you Igor AG I muſt! — 
it is inevitable— 

Oh, Delvile!““ n "HL now amine 
more courage, why will you not ſpeak to 

me openly? — ſomething, I ſee, is wrong; 
may I not hear it? may I not tell you, at 
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eaaſt, my concern that any thing has diſtreſſed 
nr, 

Po Lou are too 00d cried he ; © to de- 

ſerve you is not A to afflict you 

is inuman!!? 

« Why ſo?” cried ſhe, more e chearfully; 
e muſt I not ſhare the common lot? or expect 
the whole world to be new modelled, leſt I 
ſhould meet in it any thing but happineſs! 7 

« There is not, indeed, much ee Have 
you pen and ink here?? | 

She brought them to him immediately, 
with paper. 

Jou have been writing to me, you fag? 2— 
I will begin a letter myſell. 

To med cried ne. 

He made no anſwer, but enen the pen, 
and wrote a few words, and then, flinging it 

down, ſaid, © Fool!—1 could have done this 
without coming!!! -> 

May Llook at it d': faid Sink and; finding 
de made no oppoſition, advanced and read, 

1 fear to alarm yon by raſh precipitation, —F 
fear to alarm you 0 Unger ing ſu ge Og a | 
is not wall - 
Fear nothing! * cried ſhe, turning to hank 

with the kindeſt earneſtneſs; * tell me, what 

erer it may bel Am I not your wife k bound 
by every tie divine and human to ſhare in all 
Jug Forrowss 4 . 1 mn 

em!“ on 
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Since you allow me,“ cried he, gratefully, 
« ſo ſweet a claim, a claim to which all others 
yield, and which if you repent not giving me, 
will make all others nearly immaterial to me, 
— 1] will own to you that all, indeed, is not 
well! I have been hafty,—you will blame me; 
[ deſerve; indeed, to be blamed —ehtruſted 
with your peace and happineſs, to ſuffer rage, 


_ reſentment, violence, to make me forego what 


I owed to ſuch a depokite ! — If your blame, 
however, ſtops ſhort of repentance — but it 
cannot!“ 1 

2 What, then,“ aka the tk warmth, | 
&. muſt you have done? for there is not an ac- 
tion of och I believe you capable, there is 
not an event which J believe to be poſſible, 
that can ever make me Tepent” Suben to 
you wholly!' ? 

21 Generous, alto Cecilia!” and 
he; © Words ſuch as theſe, hung there not 
upon me an evil the moſt depreſſing, would 
be almoſt more than I could ber would 

make me too bleſt for mortality ?? ? 
But words ſuch as theſe,” ſaid: ſhe more 
gaily, I might long have coquetted ere I had. 
ſpoken, had you not drawn them from me by 
this alarm. Take, therefore, the good with 
the all, and remember, if all does not go right, 
you have now a truſty friend, as 9 to be 
hou Partner of your ſerious as your _— 
ours... 
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« Shew but as much firmneſs as you have 
ſhewn ſweetneſs,” cried he, and I] will fear 
to tell you nothing.” 

She reiterated her aſſurances; they then 
both ſat down, and he began his account. 

* Immediately: from your lodgings I went 
where I had ordered a chaiſe, and ſtopt only 
to change horſes till I reached Delvile caſtle. 
My father ſaw me with ſurpriſe, and received 
me with coldneis.. 1 was compelled by. my 
ſituation to be abrupt, and told him came, 
before accompanied my mother abroad, to 
make him acquainted with an affair which 
thought myſelf bound in duty and reſpect to 
ſuffer no one to communicate to him but my- 
ſelf. He then ſternly interrupted me, and de- 
clared in high terms, that if this affair con- 
cerned you, he would not liſten. to it. : Lat- 
tempted to remonſtrate upon this injuſtice, 
when he paſhonately broke forth into new and 
horrible charges againſt you, affirming that he 
had them from authority as indiſhutable as 
ocular demonſtration, I was then certain of 
iome foul play.“ 

Foul play indeed! 17 2 Cain ho now 
knew but too well by whom ſhe had been in- 
zured. Good heaven, how have I been de- 
ceived, where moſt I have truſted!” 

«FE told: him,” continued Delvile, ſome 
groſs impoſition had been practiſed upon him, 
and earneſtly conjured him no longer to con- 


.ceal 
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ceal from me by whom. This, unfortunately, 
encreaſed his rage; impoſition, he ſaid, was 
not ſo eaſily played upon him, he left that for 
me who ſo readily was duped; while for him- 


ſelf, he had only given credit to a man of much 


conſideration in Suffolk, who had known you 
from a child, who had ſolemnly aſſured him he 
had repeatedly endeavoured to reclaim you, 
who had reſcued you from the hands of Jews 
at his own hazard and loſs, and who actually 
ſhewed him bonds acknowledging immenſe 
debts, which were ſigned with your own hand.” 
„ Foorrible!” exclaimed Cecilia, I belicy- 
ed not ſuch guilt and perfidy poſſible !” 

1 was ſcarce myſelf,” reſumed Delvile, 


while J heard him: I demanded even with 


fierceneſs his author, whom I ſcrupled not to 
execrate as he deſerved ; he coldly anſwered he 
avas bound by an oath never to reveal him, nor 
ſhould he repay his honourable attention to his 
family by a breach of his own word, were it 
even leſs formally engaged. I then loſt all pa- 
tience; to mention honcur, I cried, was a farce, 
where ſuch infamous calumnies were liſtened 
to;—but let me not ſhock you unneceſſarily, 

you may readily conjecture what paſſed.” 
Ah me!” cried Cecilia, “you have then 
quarrelled with your father!“ 
have!“ ſaid he; & nor does he yet kiow 
Tam married: in ſo much wrath there was no 
room for narration; I only pledged myſelf by | 
all I held ſacred, never to reſt till I had cleared 
your 
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your fame, by the detection of this villainy; and 


then left him without further explanation.“ 
« Oh, return, then, to him directly!“ cried 


Cecilia; he is your father, you are bound to 


bear with his diſpleaſure; alas] had you never 
known me, you had never incurred it!“ 

4 gBelieve me, he anſwered, I am ill at 
eaſe under it: if you wiſh it, when you have 
heard me, I will go to him immediately; if 
not, I will write, and you ſhall yourſelf dic- 
tate what.“ 

Cecilia thanked him, and begged he would 
continue his account. 

My firſt ſtep, when ] left the caſtle, was 
to ſend a letter to my mother, in which Ten- 
treated her to ſet out as ſoon as poſſible for 
Margate, as J was detained from her unayoid- 
ably, and was unwilling my delay ſhould either 
retard our journey, or oblige: her to travel 


_ faſter. At Margate I hoped to be as foon as 


herſelf, if not before her. 


And why,” cried Cecilia, « did you ad 1 


go to town as you had promiſed, and : accom- 
pany her?“ 

« I had buſineſs another way. I came 
hint, | 

* Dire&ly ! 8 
© No;—but ſoon.” “ 

* Where did you go firſt?” 
My Cecilia, it is now you muſt ſummon 
your fortitude : I left my father without an 


explanation on my parts ;—but not till, in his 


8 rage 
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rage of aſſerting his authority, he had un. 
warily named his informant.“ 

elk“ 

That informant—the moſt deceitful of 
men was your long pretended friend, Mr. 
Monckton! ' 

S801 feared ! Py faid Cecilia, whoſe blood 
now ran. cold' through her veins.with ſudden 
and new apprehenſions. | | 

4 rode to the Grove on hack-horſes, and 
on a full gallop the whole way. I got to him 
early in the evening. I was ſhewn into his 
library. I told him my errand. —You look 
pale, my love? You are not well?— 
Cecilia, too ſick for ſpeech, leant her head 
upon a table. Delvile was going to call for 
help; but ſhe put her hand upon his arm to 
ſtop him, and perceiving ſhe was only men- 
tally affected, he reſted, and endeavoured by 
every poſſible means to revive her. 

After a while, ſhe again raiſed her head, 
faintly ſaying, © I am ſorry I interrupted you; 
but the concluſion 1 e — Mr 
Monckton is dead! 

% Not dead,” cried he; dangerouſly, 
indeed, wounded, but thank heaven, not ac- 
tually dead!“ 

Not dead? cried Cecilia, with recruited 
ſtrength and ipirits, O, then, all yet may be 
well !|—if he is not dead, he may recover!” 

He may; I hope he will?“ 


E * Now, 
1, 
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e Now, then,” ſhe cried, © tell, me all: 
J can bear. any intelligence but of death by 
human 
« 1 meant not to have gone ſuch lengths; 
far from it; I hold duels in abhorrence, as 
unjuſtifiable acts of violence, and ſavage de- 
vices of revenge. I have offended againſt 
my own conyiction,—but, tranſported with 
paſſion at his infamous charges, I was not 


maſter of my reaſon; I accuſed him of his 


perfidy; he denied it; I told him I had it 
from my father, he changed the ſuhject to 
pour abuſe upon him; I inſiſted on a recan- 


tation to clear you; he aſked by what right? 


Ifiercely anſwered, by a huſband's! His coun- | 
tenance, then, explained at leaſt the motives. 
of his treachery, —he loves you himſelf! he 
had probab n keep you free till 
his wife died, and then concluded his machi- 


nations would ſecure you his own. For this 


purpoſe, finding he was in danger of loſing 
you, he; was content even to blaſt your cha- 
racter, rather than ſuffer you to eſcape him! 
But the moment I acknowledged my marriage 
he grew more furious than myſelf ; and, in 

ſhort—for why relate the frenzies of rage? 
we walked out together; my travelling piſ- 
tols were already charged; I gave him his 
choice of them, and, the challenge being 


mine, for inſolence joined with guilt had rob- 


bed me of all forbearance, he fired firſt, but 
Vor. 8 4 H Es miſſed 
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miſſed me; I then demanded whether he 
would clear your fame? he Called out, 
“ Fire! I will make no terms.” I did fire, 
—and unfortunately aimed better! We had 
neither of us any ſecond, all was the reſult of 
immediate paſſion; but I ſoon got people to 
him, and aſſiſted in conveying him home. 
He was at firſt believed to be dead, and I was 
ſeized by his ſervants; but he afterwards 
ſhewed ſigns of life, and by ſending for my 
friend Biddulph, 1 was releaſed. Such is the 
melancholy tranſaction I came to relate to you, 
flattering myſelf it would ſomething leſs 
ſhock you from me than from another : yet 
my own real concern for the affair, the repen- 
tance with which from the moment the wretch 
fell, I was ſtruck in being his deſtroyer, and 
the ſorrow, the remorſe, rather, which I felt, 
in coming to wound you with ſuch black, ſuch 
fearful intelligence, ou to whom all I owe 
is peace and comfort! theſe thoughts 
gave me ſo much diſturbance, that, in fact, 1 
knew leſs than any other how to prepare you 
for ſuch a tale.” 

He ſtopt; but Cecilia could ſay nothing: 
to cenſure him now would both be cruel and 
vain; yet to pretend ſhe was ſatisfied with 
his conduct, would be doing violence to her 
| judgment and veracity. She faw, too, that 
his error had ſprung wholly from a generous 
ardor 1 in her defence, and that his confidence 
in her Character had reſiſted, without waver- 
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ing, every attack that menaced it. For this 
ſhe felt truly grateful; yet his quarrel with 
his father, — the danger of his mother, — 
his neceſſary ablence,—her own clandeſtine 
fituation,—and, more than all, the threaten- 
ed death of Mr. Monckton by his bands, 
were Circumſtances ſo full of dread and ſad- 
neſs, ſhe knew not upon which to ſpeak, — 
how to offer him comfort, —how to aſſume 
z countenance that looked able to receive 
any, or by what means to repreſs the emotions 
which ſo many ways affailed her. Delvile, 
having vainly waited ſome reply, then in a 
tone the moſt melancholy ſaid, If it is 
yet poſſible you can be ſufficiently intereſted 
in my fate to care what becomes of me, 
21d me now with your counſel, or ratherwith 

our inſtructions; I am (aces able to think 
| Ne myſelf, and to be thought for by you, 
. would. yet be a conſolation that would give 
me ſpirit for any thing.“ . 

Cecilia, ſtarting from her reverie, repeated, 
« To care what — of you? Oh, Del- 
vile!—make not my heart bleed by wards of 
ſuch unkindneſs!” 

“Forgive me,” ctied he, I meant not a 
reproach; I meant but to ſtate my own con- 
ſciouſneſs how little I deſerve from you. 
You talked to me of going to my father; db 
you ſtill wiſh it?“ 5 
EAI think fo!” cried ſhe; too much Ke 
turbed to know what ſhe. ſaid, yet fearing 
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again to hurt him by making him wait her 
er. 

„ will go then,” faid hs, « without 
doubt: too happy to be guided by you, 
which ever way I ſteer. I have now, indeed, 
much to. tell him; but whatever may be lus 
wrath, there 1s little fear, at this time, that 
my own . temper cannot bear it! what next 
ſhall I do?” _ | 
What next?” repeated he; indeed | 
I know not! 

Schall I go immediately to Margate? or 
ſhall I firſt ride hither ?” 
If you pleaſe,” ſaid ſhe, much perturbed, 
and deeply Cabin, | 

I pleaſe nothing but by your direction; E 
to follow that is my only chance of pleaſure. 
Which, then, ſhall I do [0 will not, now, 
Ankle to direct me? | 

No, certainly, not for the world!” 

„ Speak to me, then, my love, and tel | 
me;—why are you thus filent ?—s it pain- 
ful to you to counſel me?? 

No, indeed!“ ſaid ſhe; putt ing her 
hand to her head, * I will ſpeak to you in a 
a few minutes“ 

Oh, my Cecilia!” cried. he, looking at 
her with wk alarm, call back your re- 
collection! you know not what you ſay, you 
take no intereſt in what you anſwer. ?“ 
Indeed I do!” faid ſhe, ſighing deeply, 
and oppreſſed beyond the power of thinking, 
1 | 1% beyond 
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beyond any power but an internal oon 
nels of wretchedneſss. | 

« Sigh not 1o bitterly,” ried he, «if you : 
have any compaſſion! ſigh not ſo bitterly,— 
cannot bear to hear you!” 

I am very ſorry indeed!” ſaid ſhe, fit 
ing again, and not ſeeming ſenſible ſhe ſpoke. 
« Good Heaven!” cried be, rifing, © diſ- 
tract me not with this horror |—ſpeak not 
to me in ſuch broken ſentences!—Do you 
hear me, Cecilia ?—why will PO not anſwer 

me: p27 ER 
She ſtarted and trembletf Toaked pale na 
_ affrighted, and putting both her hands upon 
her heart, ſaid, Oh, yes but I have an 
. oppreſſion here,—a tightneſs, a tulnels,— 
have not room for breath !'” ? 8 
Oh, beloved of my heart !” op 0 2 
_ wildly caſting himſelf at her feet, kill me 
not with this terror — call back your facul- 
ties. awake from this dreadful inſenſibility! 
tell me at leaſt you know me l— tell me I 
have not tortured you quite to madneſs|— 
ſole darling of my affections! my own, my 
wedded Cecilia ee, me from this u 4 
it is more than I can ſupport !—” 
This energy of diſtreſs brought back ber = 
ſcattered ſenſes, ſcarce more ſtunned by the 
ſhock of all this miſery, than by the reſtraint 
of her feelings in ſtruggling to conceal it. 
But theſe paſſionate exclamations reſtoring her 
24cubbility, the . into tears, which hap- 
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pily relieved her mind from the conflict with 
which it was labouring, and which, not thus 
effected, might have ended more fatally. 
Never had Delvile more rejoiced in her 
ſmiles than now in theſe ſeaſonable tears, 
which he regarded and bleſt as the preſervers 
of her reaſon. They flowed long without 
any intermiſſion, his ſoothing and tenderneſs 
but melting her to more ſorrow: after a 
while, however, the return of her 3 
which at firſt ſeemed all conſigned over to 
grief, was manifeſted by the returning ſtrength 
of her mind: ſhe blamed herſelf ſeverely for 
the little fortitude ſhe had thewn, but having 
now given vent to emotions too forcible to be 
wholly ſtifled, ſhe aſſured him he might de- 
pend upon her better courage for the future, 
and entreated him to conſider and ſettle his 
affairs. | 
Not ſpeedily, however, . Deb e him- 
felf recover. The torture he had fuffered in 
ments, 
that the terror he had given to Cecilia had af- 
feed her intellects, made even a deeper im- 
Preſſion upon his imagination, than the ſcene 
of fury and death, which had occaſioned that 
terror: and Cecilia, who now ſtrained ever 
nerve to repair by her firmneſs, the pain ch 
by her weakneſs ſhe had given him, was 
ſooner in a condition for reaſoning and deli- 
beration than himſelf. 
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et Ah, Delvile !” ſhe cried, cont 
what paſſed within him, do you allow 
nothing for ſurpriſe? and nothing for the 
hard conflict of endeavouring to ſuppreſs it? 
do you think me ſtill as unfit to adviſe with, 
and as worthleſs, as feeble a counſellor, as 
during the firſt confuſion of my mind.” 

” Hurry not your tender ſpirits, I beſeech 
you,” cried he, © we have time enough; we 
will talk about buſineſs by and by.” 

What time?“ cried. gs 4 is it now 
o'clock?“ 

«Good Heaven,” cred he, looking at his 
watch, already paſt ten! you muſt turn me 
out, my Cecilia, or calumny will ſtill be buſy, 
even though poor Monckton 1 is quiet.“ f 
I ill turn you out,” cried the; © am 

indeed moſt earneſt to have you gone. But 
tell me your plan, and which way you mean 
togor® 

< That,” he anſwered, « you ſhall decide 
for me yourſelf: whether to Delvile Caſtle, 
to finiſh one tale, and wholly communicate 
another, or to Margate, to haſten my mother 

abroad, before the news of this calajnity - 
Teaches her.“ 

Go to Margate,” e ſhe, eagerly; 1 ſet 5 
off this very moment! you can write to 
your father from Oſtend. But continue, I 
conjure you, on the Continent, till we ſee if 
this ag man lives, d ens af thoſe 
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85 can judge, what muſt follow if he mou 
not!“ 
A trial,“ ſaid he, “ muſt follow, and it 
will go, I fear, but hardly with me! the chal. 
_ lenge was mine; his ſervants can all witneſs] 
went to him, not he to me.—Oh, my Cecilia 
the raſhneſs of which I have been guilty, is ſo 
oppoſite to my principles, and, all generous as 
15 your filence, I know it ſo oppoſite to your's, 
that never, ſhould his blood be on my hands, | 
wretch as he was, never will my heart be 
quiet more! 
Ae will live, he will live!“ cried Cecilia, 
repreſfirg her horror, © fear nothing, for he 
will live;---and as to his wound and his ſuf- 
ferings, his perfidy has deſerved them. Go, 
then, to Margate ; think only of Mrs. Del- 
vile, and ſave her, if poſſible, from hearing 
what has happened. 

« I will go—fſtay—do which and what- 
ever you bid me: but, ſhould what I fear 
come to paſs, ſhould my mother continue ill, 
my father inflexible, ſhould this wretched man 


"4 4 and ſhould England no longer be a coun- 


try I ſhall love to dwell in, — could you, then, 
bear to own,—would . chen, "conſent to 
Follow me ?— | 
Could 1?—am I not woes] J may you not 
command me? tell me, then, — you have only 

10 ay, — hall I accompany you at once?” 
 Detvite, affected by her generoſity, could 
Harte utter his thanks; yet he did nct hefi- 
| tate 
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tate in denying to avail himſelf of it;“ No, 
my Cecilia, he cried, * I am not ſo ſelfiſh. 
If we have not happier days, we will at leaſt 
wait for more deſperate neceſſity. With the 
uncertainty if I have not this man's life to 
anſwer for at the hazard of my oven, to take 
my wife my bride, — from the kingdom I 
muſt fly to make her a fugitive and an exile 
in the firſt publiſhing that ſne is mine! No, if 
| Lam not a deftined alien for life I can never 
permit it. Nothing leſs, believe me, fhall 
ever urge my conſent to wound the chaſte 
propriety of your character, by min 25 
an eloper with a duell. 

They then again conſulted upon their fu- 
ture plans: and concluded, that in the preſent 
diſordered ſtate of their affairs, it would be 
beſt not to acknowledge even to Mr. Delvile 
their marriage, to whom the news of the duel, 
and Mr. Monckton's danger, would be a blow 


ſo ſevere, that, to add to it any other melt 
half diſtract him. 55 


* 
_- 


To the few people already acquainted 5 2 


it, Delvile therefore determined to write from 

Oſtend, re- urging his entreaties for their diß- 
cretion and ſecreſy. Cecilia promiſed ever 
poſt to acquaint him how Mr. Monckton went 
on, and ſhe then beſought him. to go inſtantly,, 


that he might out-travel the ill news, to * 


mother. E 


He complied, * took TAs of Ber m Mi 1 


| tendereſt manner, conjuring her to ſupport har 
2992 FRY: "OO | 
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ſpirits, and be careful of her health. © Hap- 

pineſs,”* ſaid he, is much in arrears with us, 
and though my violence may have frightened 
it away, your ſweetneſs and gentleneſs will yet 
attract it back: all that for me 1s in ſtore muſt 
be received at your hands, what is offered in 
any other way, I ſhall only miſtake for evil! 
droop not, therefore, my generous Cecilia, but 
in | yourſelf preſerve me! 

« I will not droop,” ſaid ſhe; © you will 

find, I hope, you have not intruſted yourſelf 


| in ill ha 8. 


8 — then be with you, my love my 
comforting, my ſoul-reviving Cecilia! Peace, 
ſuch as angels give, and ſuch as may drive 
from your mind the remembrance of this bit- 
ter hour!” ba 

He then tore himſelf away. key 
Cecilia, who to his bleſſings could almoſt, 
"iis the 7 Belv ors, have exclaimed, 


0 ths not 3 me N with me and curſe 
me! 4 | 


4. kſtened to his ſteps till ſhe could hear "0m no 
longer, as if the remaining moments of her 

is were to be meaſured by them: but then, 
temembering the danger both to herſelf and 
Aim of his ſtay, ſhe endeavoured to rejoice that 
he was gone, and, but that her mind was in 
no fate for joy, was too rational not to have 
ſocceeded. 


* 
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| Grief and horror for what was paſt, appre- 
henſion and ſuſpenſe for what was to come, ſo 
diſordered her whole frame, fo confuſed .even 
her intellects, that when not all the aſſiſtance 
of fancy could perſuade her ſhe ſtill heard the 
footſteps of Delvile, ſhe went to the chair up- 
on which he had been ſeated, and taking pol-. 
ſeſſion of it, fat with her arms _—_ ſilent, 
quiet, and erect, almoſt vacant of a thought, 
yet with a ſecret idea ſhe was doing ſomething. 
right. 
lf. ſhe en till Henrietta came to 
wiſh her good night; whoſe ſurpriſe and con- 
cern at the ſtrangeneſs of her look and atti- 
tude, once. more recovered her. But terrified 
herſelf at this threatened wandering of her 
reaſon, and certain ſhe muſt all night be a a 
ſtranger to reſt, ſhe accepted the affectionate 
offer of the kind hearted girl to ſtay with her, 
who was too much grieved for her grief to 
 Hleep any more than herſelf. 
She told her not what had paſſed ; that, he 
knew, would be fruitleſs affliction to her: but | 
ſhe was ſoothed by her gentleneſs, and her con- 
verſation was ſome ſecurity from the dangerous 
rambling of her ideas. 

Henrietta herſelf found no little conſolation | 
in her own private ſorrows, that ſhe was able 
to give comfort to her beloved Miſs Beverley, 

from whom ſhe had received favours and kind 
offices innumerable. She quitted her not night 
not ay; and in the honeſt-pride of a little 
1 power 


. 
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power to ſhew- the gratefulneſs of her heart, 
ſhe felt a pleaſure and -felf-conſoquence ſhe 
had never before en e mars I 
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Cc ks cane; 3 at l 
F of day, was to ſend to the Grove; from 
thence ſhe heard nothing but evil; Mr. 
Monckton was ſtill alive, 8 with little or no 
7 hope of recovery, conſtantly delirious, and 
talking of Miſs Beverley, and of her being 
married to young Del vile. 
Cecilia, who knew well this, . was 
no delirium, though ſhocked that he talked 
it, hqped thus danger” les than was ap- 
prehended. 
IXI The next ow 1 more . news 
woas brought her, though not from the quarter 
ſiſme expected it. Mr. Monckton, in one of his 
5 raving fits, had ſent fer Lady Margaret to his 
bed fide, and uſed her almoſt inhumanly: 
be had railed at her age and infirmities with 
incredible fury 5 her the cauſe of all 
Bis ring and accuſed. her as the imme- 
"__ agent f ee in his preſent ene 
an 


. - 
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and danger. Lady Margaret, whom neither 
jealouſy nor malignity had cured of lovi 
him, was diſmayed and affrighted; and in 
hurrying out of the room upon his attempft- 
ing, in his frenzy, to ſtrike her, ſne dropt 
down dead in an apoplectic fit. | | 

« Good Heaven!” thought Cecilia, £ what 
an exemplary puniſhment has this man! he 
loſes his hated wife at the very moment when 
her death could no longer anſwer his pur- 
poſes! Poor Lady Margaret! her life has 
been as bitter as her temper ! married from a 
view of intereſt, ill uſed as a bar to happineſs, _ 
and deſtroyed. from the fruit leſs e 6 

deſpair : 
She wrote all tluse intelligence to Oftend, 
whence ſhe received à letter from Detvile, 
acquainting her he was detained from pro- 
ceeding further by the weakneſs and illneſs | 
of his mother, whoſe Iſufferings from ſea- 
2k ſickneſs had almoſt put an end to ber ex- 
iſtence. 1 

Thus paſſed a miſerable week; Monckton 
ſtill merely alive, Delvile detained at Oſtend, 
and Cecilia tortured] alike by what was re- 
cently paſſed, actually preſent, and fearfully 
expected; when one morning ſhe Was tald; a 
_ gentleman upon buſineſs deſired: mmec 
to ſpeak with her. 

She haſtily obeyed the Canals thes con- 
Rant image of her own: mind, Delvile, being | 
_ preſent to: her,! and 2athouland wald 
CO 
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conjectures upon what had brought 
back, rapidly occurring to her. 

Her expectations, however, were ill an- 
ſwered, for ſhe found an entire ſtranger; 


an elderly man, of no pleaſant aſpect or 
manners. 


She . to know his buſineſs: 


I preſume, madam, Ye are the wy of 
thas houſe?” | | 


She bowed an affent. | 
May I take the liberty, madam, to aſk 
your name?“ | 
„My name, fir?” ; 

Lou will do me a a favour, madam, by 
telling it me.“ a 1 
es it poſſible you are come hither with- 

out already knowing it?“ 

I know it only by common eyes, 
_ madam.” 

Common report, fir, 1 believe 1s faldowm 
wrong in a matter where to be right is ſo 
ceaſy. 

« Have you any objection, madam, to 
telling me your name? | 
No, fir: but your buſineſs can hardly be 
very important, if you are yet to learn whom 
you are to addreſs. It will be time enough, 
therefore, for us to meet when you are _ 
hey ſatisfied in this point.“ 


She would then have left the ea 
e beg, madam,” cried the — you 
will have patience ; 3 it is neceſſary, before 1 
can 
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can open my buſineſs, that I ſhould hear your 
name from yourſelf.” ? | 

« Well, fir,” cried ſhe, with . heſita- 
tion, © you can ſcarce have come to this houſe, 
without Knowing that its owner 18 Cecilia ; 
Beverley.” 

That, madam, is your maiden name.” 
My maiden name!” cried ſhe, ftart- 


e Are you not married, madam ?” 
“Married, fir?” ſhe repeated, while her 
cheeks were the colour of ſcarlet. 
« It is, properly, therefore, madam, the 
name of your huſband that I mean to aſk.“ 
„And by what authority, fir,” cried ſhe, 
equally aftorilhed and offended, do you 
make theſe extraordinary enquiries? 8 
J am deputed, madam, to wait upon 
you by Mr. Eggleſton, the next heir to this 
_ eſtate, by your uncle's will, if you die with- 
out children, or change your name when 
you marry. His authority of enquiry, madam, 
I preſume you will allow, and he has veſted 
it in me by a letter of attorney.” 
Cecilia's diftreſs and confuſion were now 4 
unſpeakable; ſhe knew not what to own or 
deny, ſhe could not conjecture how ſhe had * 
been betrayed, and ſhe had never made 
the ſmalleſt | Preparation againſt ſuch an 
attack. 

© Mr. Eggleſton, madam,” he continued, 
has been pretty credibly informed that | 
ä YOu 
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you are actually married : he is very deſiroue, 
therefore, to know what are your intentions; 
for your continuing to be called M/s Bever- 
ley, as if ſtill ſingle, leaves him quite in the 
dark; but, as he is ſo deeply concerned in 
the affair, he expects, as a lady of honour, 
you will deal with him without ener, 
tion. E 

This demand, fir,” id Canals. ſtam- 
mering, is ſo extremely—ſo—little ex- 
pected— 6 

« The way, madam, in theſe caſes, is to 
keep pretty cloſely to the point; are you 
married, or are you not ??” _ 

Cecilia, quite confounded, 8 no an- 
titer to diſavow her marriage, when thus 
formally called upon, was every way unjuſ⸗- 
tifiable; to acknowledge it in her preſent 
fituation, cory involve her in difficulties i in- 
numerable. 

Ihis is not, W a fi iglit thing; M. 
Eggleſton has a large a. and a ſmall 
fortune, anti that, into the bargain, very 
much encumbered ; it cannot, therefore, be 
expected that he will knowingly connive at 
cheating himſelf, by ſubmitting to your being 

actually married, and ſtill enjoying your 
Eſtate, though: your huſband does not take 
your name.“ 

Cecilia, now, e more preſance of 
mind, anſwered, Mr. Eggleſton; fir, has, at 
aſt, nothing to fear from. impoſition : those 
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with whom he has, or may have, any tranſac- 
tions in this affair, are not- accuſtomed to 
practice it.” c Rs £29 N 

« I am far from meaning any offence, 
madam z my commiſſion from Mr. E leſton 
is ſimply this, to beg you will ſatisfy him upon 
what grounds you now evade the will of your 
late uncle, which, till cleared up, appears a 
point manifeſtly to his prejudice. 

« Tell him, then, ſir, that whatever he withes 
to know ſhall be explained to him in about a 
week. At prelent I can give no other anſwer.” 

« Very well, madam; he will wait that time, 
Jam fure, for he does not wifh to put you to 
any inconvenience. But when he heard the 
gentleman was gone abroad without owning 
his marriage, he thought it _ tume to take 
ſome notice of the matter.” 

Cecilia, who by this ſpeech found ſhe: was 
every way diſcovered, was again in the utmoſt 
_ confuſion, and with much trepidation faid, 
Since you ſeem ſo well, fir, acquainted with 
this affair, I ſhould be glad you 3 inform 

1 by what means you came to the knowledge 
it! 9 5 : 

I heard it, madam; from Mr. Eggleſton 
himſelf, who Has long known it. 
2 Long, fir? — impoſſibleł when is is not 
2 a fortnight—not ten e or no⸗ m 

that {+ 4, 

She ſtopt, recolleRing f the was « making 2 

confeſſion better deferred. 120) TAL TAIG 
66 That, 
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That, madam,” he anſwered, << may per- 
haps bear a little contention: for when this 
buſineſs comes to be ſettled, it will be very 
eſſential to be exact as to the time, even to 
the very hour; for a large income per annum, 
divides into a ſmall one per diem; and if your 
huſband keeps his own name, you muſt not 
only give up your uncle's inheritance from 
the time of relinquiſhing yours, but refund 
from the very day of your marriage.” 
There is not the leaſt doubt of it,“ an- 
ſwered ſhe; nor will the ſmalleſt difficulty | 
be made.” 
« Youwill pleaſe, then, to ee madam, 
that this ſum is every hour encreaſing; and has 
been ſince laſt September, Which made half a 
year accountable for laſt March. Since then 
there is now added f 
« Good Heaven, fir,” cried Selin 6 what 
calculation are you making out? do you call 
laſt week laſt September py” 
No, madam; but I call laſt September 
the month in which you were married.“ 
Lou will find yourſelf, then, fir, extreme - 
ly miſtaken ; and Mr. Eggleſton is preparing 
himſelf for much diſappointment, if he ſup- 
poſes me ſo long in arrears with him.“ | 
_ - *-Mr. Eggleſton, madam, happens to be well 
informed of this tranſaction, as, if there is any 
diſpute in it, you will find. He was your im- 
mediate ſucceſſor in the houſe to which you 
went lat September. in Pall-Mall; the 3 
who 


E 5. 
b who kept it acquainted his ſervants that the 
ö laſt lady who hired it ſtaid with her but a 
| day, and only came to town, ſhe found, to 
be married : and hearing, upon enquiry, this 
5 lady was Miſs Beverley, the ſervants, well 
| knowing that their maſter was her conditional 
heir, told him the circumſtance.” 
« You will find all this, fir, end in nothing.” 
That, madam, as J ſaid before, remains to 
be proved. It a young lady, at eight o'clock in 
the morning, is ſeen, — and ſhe was ſeen; going 
into a church with a young gentleman, and one 
female friend; and is afterwards obſerved to 
come out of it, followed by a clergyman and 
another perſon, ſuppoſed to have officiated as 
father, and is ſeen get into a coach with the 
fame young gentleman, and ſame female triend, f 
why the circumſtances are pretty ſtrong !— 
They may ſeem fo, fir; but all conclu- 
ſions drawn Em them will be errqneous. I 
was not married then, upon my honour !!? ? 
We have little, madam, to do with pro- 
feſſions; the circumſtances are ſtrong OR 
to bear a trial, and 
A trial!—“ | | 
We have traced, madam, many imei 
able to ſtand to divers particulars; and eight | 
months ſhare of ſuch an eſtate as this, 1 is well 
worth a little trouble.“ | 
J am amazed, fir! ſurely Mr. Eggleſton f 


never deſired you to make uſe of this language 
to me? | 
8 « Mr. 


ED 
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«« Mr. Eggleſton, madam, has behaved very 
honourably ; though he knew the whole affair 
ſo long ago, he was perſuaded Mr. Delvile had 
private reaſons for a ſhort concealment ; and 
expecting every day when they would be clear- 
ed up by his taking your name, he never in- 
terfered: but being now informed he ſet out 
luaſt week for the Continent, he has been ad- 

viſed by his friends to claim his rights.? 

@ That claim, fir, he need not fear will be 
fatisfied; and without any occaſion for threats 
of enquiries or law ſuits.” 

The truth, madam, is this; Mr. Egole- 
ſton is at preſent in a httle difficulty about 
ſome money matters, which makes it a point 
with him of ſome conſequence to have the 
affair ſettled ſpeedily : unleſs you could con- 
veniently compromiſe the ry tang by advanc- 

a particular ſum, till it ſuits you to retund 
the whole, that 1s due to 1 and qt the 
yrs” 5 

, Nothing, fir, is due to kita at leaft, no- 
thing worth mentioning. I ſhall enter into 
no terms, for I have no compromiſe to make. 


As to the premiſes, L. will quit them with all 


expedition in my p W rl 

N 5 do well, madam; for the truth 
is, it wilt not be convenient to him to wait 
ay 7 longer.“ 888 
He then went away. 
When, next,” cried Cecilia, « Mall I again 

be weak, vain, blind ee, to form any 3 

E. WI 
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with a hope of ſecreſy? or enter, with any hope, 
into a clandeſtine ſcheme! betrayed by thoſe 
J have truſted, diſcovered by thoſe I have not 
thought of, expoſed to the cruelleſt alarms, and 
defenceleſs from the moſt ſhocking attacks . 
Such has been the life I have led ſince the mo- 
ment I firſt conſented to a private engage- 
ment |—Ah, Delvile ! your mother, in her 
tenderneſs, forgot her dignity, or ſhe would 
not have concurred in an action which to 
ſuch diſgrace made me liable! 5 


„„ „„ 
A DELIBERATION. 


II was neceſſary, however, not to moralize, | 
I but to act; Cecilia had undertaken to give 
her anſwer in a week, and the artful attorney 
had drawn from her an acknowledgement of 

her ſituations » by which. he might claim it yet 
ſooner... * 
The law-ſuit with wh, ſhe was threatened 
for the arrears of eight months, alarmed her 
not, though it ſhocked her, as ſhe was certain 

ſhe could prove her marriage ſo much later. 
It was eaſy to perceive that this man had 
been ſent with a view of working from her a 
confeſſion, 
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confeſſion, and terrifying from her ſome mo- 
ney ; the confeſſion, indeed, in conſcience and 
honeſty ſhe could not wholly elude, but ſhe 
had ſuffered too often by a facility in parting 
with money to be there eafily duped. 
Noathing, however, was more true, than that 
ſhe now lived upon an eſtate of which ſhe no 
longer was the owner, and that all ſhe either 
ſpent or received was to be accounted for and 
returned, fince by the will of her uncle, un- 
leſs her . took her name, her eſtate 
on the very day of her marriage was to be 
forfeited, and entered upon by the Eggleſtons. 
Delvile's plan and hope of ſecreſy had made 
them little weigh this matter, though this 
premature diſcovery ſo unexpectedly 2288 
her to tbeir power. 
The firſt thought that occurred to her, was | 
to fend an expreis to Delvile, and Gefire his 
inſtructions how to proceed; but ſhe dreaded 
his impetuoſity of temper, and was almoſt cer- 
tain that the inſtant he ſhould hear ſhe was in 
any uneaſineſs or perplexity, he would return 
to her at all hazards, even though Mr. Monck- 
ton were dead, and his mother herſelf dying. 
This ſtep, therefore, ſhe did not dare riſk, 
preferring any perſonal hardſhip, to endanger- 
ing the already precarious life of Mrs. Delvile, 
or to haſtening! her lon home while Mr. Monck- 
ton was in io deſperate a ſituation. 
But though what to avoid was eaty to ſettle, 


what to ſeek was difficult to deviſe. She had 
| now 
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now no Mrs. Charlton to receive her, nor a 
creature in whom ſhe could confide. To 
continue her preſent way of living was deeply 
involving Delvile in debt, a circumftance ſhe 
had never conſidered, in the confuſion and 
hurry attending all their plans and converſa- 
tions, and a circumſtance which, though to 
him 1t might have occurred, he could not in 
common delicacy mention. 

Yet to have quitted her houſe, and nad 
ed her expences, would have raiſed ſuſpicions 
that muſt have anticipated the diſcovery ſhe ſo 
much wiſhed to have delayed. That wiſh, by 
the preſent danger of 1ts failure, was but more 
ardent ; to have her affairs and ſituation become 
publicly known at the preſent period, ſhe felt 
would half diſtract her.—Privately married, 
parted from her huſband at the very moment 
of their union, a huſband by whoſe hand the 
apparent friend of her earlieſt youth was all 
but killed, whoſe father had execrated the 
match, whoſe mother was now falling a ſacri- 
fice to the vehemence with which ſhe had op- 
poſed it, and who himſelf, little ſnort of an 
exile, knew not yet if, with perſonal ſafety, 
he might return to his native land 
Jo circumſtances ſo dreadful, ſhe had now ' 
the additional ſhock of being uncertain whe- - 
ther her own houſe might not be ſeized, before 
any other could be prepared for her reception 
Tet ſtill whither to go, what to do, or, what 
to reſolve, ſhe was wholly unable to determine; 


and 
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and after meditating almoſt to madneſs in the 
{earch of ſome plan or expedient, ſhe was ob. 
liged to give over the attempt, and be ſatisfied 
with remaining quietly where ſhe was, till ſhe 
had better news from Delvile of his mother, 
or better news toſend him of Mr. Monckton; 
carefully, mean time, in all her letters avoid- 
ing to alarm him by any hint of her diſtreſs. 
Fet was ſhe not idle, either from deſpair or 
helpleſſneſs: ſhe found her difficulties encreaſ- 
ed, and ſhe called forth more reſolution to 
combat them: ſhe animated herſelf by the 
promiſe ſhe had made Delvile, and recov ering 
from the ſadneſs to which ſhe had at firſt 
given way, ſhe: now exerted herſelf with vi- 
gour to perform it as ſhe ought. 
She began by making, an immediate inſpec- 
tion into her affairs, and endeavouring, where 
expence ſeemed unneceſſary, to leſſen it. She 
gave Henrietta to underſtand ſhe feared they 
muſt ſoon part; and fo afflicted was the un- 
happy girl at the news, that ſhe found it the 
moſt cruel office ſhe had to execute. The ſame 
intimation ſhe gave to Mrs. Harrel, who re- 
pined at it more:openly, but with a ſelfiſhnets 
ſo evident that it blunted the edge of pity. She 
then announced to Albany her 1nability to pur- 
ſue, at preſent, their extenſive ſchemes of be- 
nevolence; and though he. inſtantly. left her, to 
carry on his laborious plan elſewhere, the reve- 
rence ſhe had now excited in him of her cha- 


racter, made him leave her with no ſenſation 
0 but | 


—— 
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but of regret, and readily promiſe to return 


when her affairs were ſettled, or her mind 


more compoſed. 


Theſe little preparations, which were all he 
could make, with enquiries after Mr. Monck- 
ton, and writing to Delvile, ſufficiently filled 


up her time, though her thoughts were by no 
means confined to them. Day after day paſſed, 

and Mr. Monckton continued to linger ra- 
ther than live ; the letters of Delvile, {till only 
dated from Oftend, contained the moſt me- 
lancholy complaints of the illneſs of his mo- 
ther; and the time advanced when her an- 
ſwer would be claimed by the attorney. 


The thought of ſuch another viſit was al- 


molt intolerable ; and within two days of the 
time that ſhe expected it, ſhe reſolved to en- 
deavour herſelf to prevail with Mr. Eggleſton 
to wait longer. 
Mr. Eggleſton was a gentleman whom ſhe 
knew little more than by fight ; he was no re- 


lation to her family, nor had any connection 


with the Dean, but by being a couſin to a 
lady he had married, and who had left him no 
children. The Dean had no particular regard 
for him, and had rather mentioned him in his 


will as the ſucceſſor of Cecilia, in caſe ſhe died 
unmarried or changed. her name, as a mark. 


that he approved of her doing neither, than 


as a matter he thought probable, if even Poſ⸗ 


ible, to turn out in his favour. 
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He was a man of a large family, the ſons 
of which, who were extravagant and diſſipat- 
ed, had much unpaired his fortune by pre- 
valling with him to pay their debts, and much 
diſtreſſed him in his affairs by ſucceſsfully 
teaſing him ſor money. 

Cecilia, acquainted with theſe ci ircumſtances, 
knew but too well with what avidity her eſtate 
would be ſeized by them, and how little the 
ſons would endure delay, even if the father 
conſented to it. Yet ſince the ſacrifice to 
which ſhe had agreed muſt ſoon make it in- 
diſputably their own, {he determined to deal 
with them openly; and acknowledged, there- 
fore, in her letter, her marriage without diſ- 
guiſe, but begged their patience and ſecreſy, 
and promiſed, 1n a ſhort time, the moſt ho- 
nourable retribution and ſatisfaction. 

She ſent this letter by a man and horſe, 
Mr. Eggleſton's habitation being within fif- 
teen mules of her own. 

The anſwer was from his eldeſt 3 who 
acquainted her that his father was very ill, 
and had put all his affairs into the hands of 
Mr. Carn, his attorney, who was a man of 
great credit, and would lee juſtice done on all 
ſides. 

If this anſwer, which ſhe broke open the 
inſtant ſhe took it into her hand, was in itſelf 
a cruel diſappointment to her, how was that 
diſappointment embittered by ſhame and ter- 

: Tor, 
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ror, when, upon again folding it up, ſhe ſaw 
it was directed to Mrs. Mortimer Delvile! 

This was a deciſive ſtroke; what they wrote 
to her, ſhe was ſure they would mention to all 


others; ſhe ſaw they were too impatient for 
| her eſtate to be moved by any repreſentations 


to a delay, and that their eagerneſs to publiſh | 


their right, took from them all conſideration 
of what- they might make her ſuffer. Mr. 
Eggleſton, ſhe found, permitted himſelf to 
be wholly governed by his ſon ; his ſon was 
a needy and profligate ſpendthrift, and by 
throwing the management of the affair into 
the hands of an attorney, craftily meant to 
ſhield himſelf from the future reſentraent of 


Delvile, to whom, hereafter, he might affect, 


at his convenience, to diſapprove Mr. Carn's 
behaviour, while Mr. Carn was always ſecure, 


by averring he only exerted himſelf for the 


intereſt of his client. 

The diſcerning Cecilia, though but little 
experienced in buſineſs, and wholly unſuſpi- 
cious by nature, yet ſaw into this manage- 
ment, and doubted not theſe excuſes were al- 
ready arranged. She had only, therefore, to 
fave herſelf an actual ejectment, by quitting 
a houſe in which ſhe \ was expoſed to ſuch a 


* 
t ſtill ander to 80 the knew not ! One 
only attempt ſeemed in her power for an ho- 


nourable aſylum, and that was more irkſomely 


painful to her than ſeeking ſhelter in the : 


1 I | meancl. 


her to his father. She wrote to hum, there- 
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meaneſt retreat: it was applying to Mr. Del- 
vile, ſemior. - 
The action of leavi ing her houſe, whether 
quietly or forcibly, could not but inſtantly 
authenticate the reports ſpread by the Eggle- 
ſtons of her marriage : to hope therefore for 
ſecreſy any longer would be folly, and Mr. 
Delvile's rage at ſuch intelligence might be 


ſtill greater to hear it by chance than from 


herſelf. She now lamented that Delvile had 
not at once told the tale, but, little foreſeeing 
ſuch a diſcovery as the preſent, they had mu- 
tually concluded to defer the communication | 
till his return, 

Her own anger at the contemptuous ill 


treatment ſhe had repeatedly met from him, 


ſhe was now content not merely to ſuppreſs 
but to diſmiſs, ſince, as the wife of his ſon, 


without his conſent, ſhe conſidered herſelf no 
longer as wholly innocent of incurring it.— 


| 4 Vet, ſuch was her dread of his auſterity and 


the arrogance of his reproaches, that, by 
choice, ſhe would have preferred an babita- 


tion with her own penſioner, the pew-opener, 


to the grandeſt apartment in Delvile Caſtle, 


while he continued its Jord. 


In her preſent fituation, however, her choice 


was little to be conſulted : the honour of Del- 


vile was concerned in her eſcaping even tem- 
porary diſgrace, and nothing, ſhe knew, would 
ſo much gratify him, as any attention from 


fore, 
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fore, the following NN which ſhe ſent by 
an exprels. 


To the Hon. ComeTon DELVILE. 
SIR; 

| April 9th, 1789; | 
I ſhould not, even by letter, preſume thus 
to force myſelf upon your remembrance, did- 
I not think it a duty I now owe your ſon, 
both to riſk and to bear the diſpleaſure it may 
unhappily occaſion. After ſuch an acknow- 
ledgment, all other confeſſion would be ſuper- 
fluous ; and uncertain as I am if you will ever 
deign to own me, more words than are neceſ- 
ſary would be merely impertinent. | 
ww was the intention of your fon, Sir, when i 

be left the kingdom, to ſubmit wWholly to 
your arbitration, at his return, which ſhould 
be reſigned, his own name or my fortune: 
but his requeſt for your deciſion, and his fup- 
plication for your Seiden are both, moſt 
unfortunately, prevented, by a premature and 
unforeſeen diſcovery of our ſituation, which 
renders an immediate determination ablo- | 
lutely unavoidable. | | 
At this diſtance from him, I cannot, in 
time, receive his directions upon the meaſures | 
I have to take; pardon me then, Sir, if, well 
knowing my reference to him will not be more 

a than his own to you, I venture, in 
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the preſent important crifis of my affairs, to 
entreat thoſe commands inſtantly, by which 
I am certain of being guided ultimately. 

I would commend myſelf to your favour, 
but that I dread exciting your reſentment. I 
will detain you, therefore, only to add, that 
the father of Mr. Mortimer Delvile, will ever 


meet the moſt profound reſpect from her who, 
without his permiſſion, dares ſign no name to 


the honour ſhe now has in declaring herſelf 
his moſt humble 


and moſt obedient ſervant. 


Her mind was ſomewhat eafier when this 
letter was written, becauſe ſhe thought it a 
duty, yet felt reluctance in performing it.— 
She wiſhed to have repreſented to him ſtrongly 


the danger of Delvile's hearing her diſtreſs, 


but ſhe knew ſo well his inordinate ſelf-{uffi- 


ciency, ſhe feared a hint of that ſort might be 


conſtrued into an infult, and concluded her 
only. chance that he would do any. thing, was 
by leaving wholly to his own ſuggeſtions the 
weighing and ſettling, what. 

But though nothing was more uncertain 
than whether ſhe ſhould be received at Del- 
vile Caftle, nothing was more fixed than that 
ſhe muſt quit her own houſe, ſince the pride 
of Mr. Delvile left not even a chance that his 


intereſt would conquer it. She deferred not, 


eee „ any longer making * 
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her removal, though wholly unſettled whi- 
ther. 

Her firſt, which was alſo her moſt peine 
taſk, was to acquaint Henrietta with her ſitu- 
ation: ſhe ſent, therefore, to deſire to ſpeak 
with her, but the countenance of Henrietta 
ſhewed her communication would not ſur- 

riſe her. 

What is the matter with my dear Hen- 
rietta?ꝰ cried Cecilia; © who is it has already 
afflicted that kind heart which Tam now com- 
pelled to afflict for myſelf?ꝰ | 

Henrietta, in whom anger appeared to be 
ſtruggling with ſorrow, anſwered,” © No, 
madam, not afflicted for you it would be 
ſtrange if I were, thinking: as I think? 
LI am glad,” ſaid Cecilia, calmly, © if 
you are not, for I would give to you, were it 
poſſible, nothing but pleaſure and joy.“ 

* Ah, madam !” cried Henrietta, burſting 

into tears, why will you ſay ſo when you 
don't care what becomes of me! when you 
are going to caſt me off !—and when you 
will ſoon be too happy ever to think of me 
more!“ 
Af I am never happy till then,” 830 
Cecilia, “ fad, indeed, will be my life! no, 
my gentleſt friend, you will always have your 
ſhare in my heart; and always, to me, would 
have been the welcomeſt gueſt in my houſe, 
but for thoſe unhappy circumſtances which 
make our ſeparating inevitable.“ 


I 4 « Yet: 
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« Yet you ſuffered me, nn to hear 
from any body that you was married and go- 
ing away; and all the common ſervants 1 in the 
houſe knew it before me.“ 

“I am amazed!” ſaid Cecilia; © how and 
which way can they have heard it?“ 

« The man that went to Mr. Eggleſton 
brought the firſt news of it, for he ſaid all the 
ſervants there talked of nothing elſe, and that 
their maſter was to come and take N 
here next Thurſday.“ 

Cecilia ſtarted at this moſt unwelcome in- 
telligence : * Yet you envy me,” ſhe cried, 
« Henrietta, though I am forced from my 
 houte! though in quitting it, I am unpro- 
vided with any other, and though him for 
whom I relinquiſh it, is far off, without 
means of nnn or . of burning 
tome!” | 

But you are . to him, madam 25 
cried ſhe, expreſſively. 

True, my love; but, alſo, I am parted 

from him !” 

* Oh, how differently,” exclaimed Hen- 
rietta, do the great think from the little! 
were 7 married, — and / married, I ſhould 
want neither houſe, nor fine cloaths; nor 
riches, nor any thing; — I ſhould not care 
where I lived, — every place would be para- 
diſe ! I would walk to him barefoot if he were 

a thoul: and mules off, and I ſhould mind no- 


body 


„ - a 
body elſe in 1 the world while I had him to take 
care of me!? 

Ah Delvile ! tought Cecilia, what powers 
of faſcination are yours ! ſhould I be tempted 
to repine at what I have to bear, I wall think 

of this heroic girl and bluſh ! 

Mrs. Harrel now broke in upon them, 

eager to be informed of the truth or falſchood 
of the reports which were buzzed throughout 
the houſe. Cecilia briefly related to "them 
both the ſtate of her affairs, earneſtly expreſ- 
ſing her concern at the abrupt ſeparation 
which muſt take place, and for which ſhe had 
been unable to prepare them, as the circum- 
ſtances which led to-1t had been wholly un- 
. foreſeen by herſelf. 
Mrs. Harrel liſtened to the account with 
much curioſity and ſurpriſe; but Henrietta 
wept inceſſantly in hearing it: the object of 
a paſſion. ardent as it was romantic, loft to 
her paſt recovery; torn herſelf, probably for 
ever, from the beſt friend ſhe had in the 
world; and obliged to return thus ſuddenly 
to an home ſhe deteſted. Henrietta poſſeſſed 
not the fortitude to hear evils ſuch as theſe, 
which, to her inexperienced heart, appeared 
the ſevereſt that could be inflicted. 

This converſation over, Cecilia 8 . her 
ſteward, and deſired him, with the utmoſt 
expedition, to call in all her. bills, and in- 
ſtantly to go round to her tenants within 
8 miles, and gather in, from thofs:who 

FS were 
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were able to pay, the arrears now due to her; 
charging him, however, upon no account, to 
be urgent with ſuch as ſeemed diſtreſſed. = 

The bills ſhe had to pay were collected 
without difficulty; ſhe never owed much, and 
creditors are ſeldom hard of accels ; put the 
money ſhe hoped to receive fell very ſhort of 
her expectations, for the indulgence ſhe cad 
ſhewn to her tenants had ill prepared them 
| * ſo ſudden: a demand. 


eee 
A Dzcrs10x. 


T H Is buſineſs effectually oa ae 
h preſent and following day; the third, 
Cecilia expected her anfwer from Delvile Caſ- 
.tle, and the viſit ſhe ſo much dreaded from 
the attorney. | 


- The * arrived firſt. 


JI 0 Miſs BEVERLEY. 
Madam, h 

As my fon has never apprized me of the 
* ſtep which your letter intimates, 
I am too unwilling to believe him capable of 


fo far ke what he owes his family, to 


ratity 
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ratify any ſuch intimation by — with 
my counſel or opinion. 


I am, Madam, &c. 


Cou PTON DELvVILE. 2 


DrIVILE- CASTLE, 
_ May iſt, 1780, 


Cecilia had little right to be ſurpriſed by 
this letter, and ſhe had not a moment to com- 
ment upon it, before the attorney arrived. 

« Well, Madam,” {aid the man, as he en- 

tered the parlour, Mr. Eggleſton has ſtayed: 

your own time very patiently : he commiſ- 
ſions me now to enquire if it is convenient 
to you to quit the premiſes. .“. 

No, Sir, it is by no means convenient 
to me; and if Mr. Eggleſton will wait ſome 
time longer, I ſhall be greatly 3 to 
him.“ | 

« No doubt, madam, but he will, upon 
proper conſiderations.” | 

“What, Sir, do you call proper??? 

Upon your advancing to him, as 1 
hinted before, an immediate: particular ſum 
from what muſt, by and Loſs be legally reſti- 
tuted.” 

« If this is the een of his courteſy, 1 
will quit the houſe without giving him fur- 
ther trouble.“ | 


1 6 : « Iuſt 
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„ Juſt as it ſuits you, madam. He will 
wo glad to take poſſeſſion to-morrow or next 
a 35 

th You did well, Sir, to commend his pa- 
tience ! I ſhall, however, merely diſcharge 
my ſervants, and ſettle my accounts, and be 
ready to make way for him.” 

_ © You will not take it amiſs, madam, if 
I remind you that the account with Mr. Eg- 
gleſton muſt be the firſt that is ſettled.” 

If you mean the arrears of this laſt fort- 
night or three weeks, I believe I muſt defire 
him to wait Mr. Delvile's return, as I may 
otherwiſe if be e for ready mo- 
ney. | 

That, madam, is not likely, as it is 
well known you have a fortune that was in- 
dependent of your late uncle; and as to diſ- 
treſs for ready money, it is a plea Mr. Eg- 
gleſton can urge much more ſtrongly.” 

This is being ſtrangely haſty, Sir! —ſo 
ſhort a time as it is ſince Mr. Eggleſton could 
expect any part of this eſtate! 

That, madam, is nothing to the purpoſe; 
from the moment it is his, he has as many 
wants for it as any other gentleman. He de- 
fired me, however, to acquaint you, that if 
you ſtil] choſe an apartment in this houſe, till 
Mr. Delvile returns, you ſhall have one at 
your ſervice.” 

To be a gueſt in this houſe, Sir,” ſaid 

Cecitia, dnly, « might perhaps ſeem * 
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to me; I will not, therefore, be fo much in 
his way.“ | 5 e 

Mr. Carn then informed her, ſhe might 
put her ſeal upon whatever ſhe meant hereaf- 
ter to claim or diſpute, and took his leave. 

Cecilia now ſhut herſelf up in her own 
room, to meditate without interruption, be- 
fore ſhe would proceed to any action. She 
felt much inclination to ſend inſtantly for 
ſome lawyer, but when ſhe conſidered her 
peculiar fituation, the abſence of her huſband, 
the renunciation of his father, the loſs of her 
fortune, and her 1gnorance upon the ſubject, 
the thought it better to reft quiet till Delvile's 
_ own fate, and own opinion could be known, 

than to involve herſelf in a lawſuit ſhe was ſo 
little able to ſuperintend. e 

In this cruel perplexity of her mind and 
her affairs, her firſt thought was to board 
again with Mrs. Bayley; but that was ſoon 
given up, for ſhe felt a repugnance uncon- 
querable to continuing in her native county, 
when deprived of her fortune, and caſt out 
of her dwelling. Her ſituation, indeed, was 
ſingularly unhappy, ſince, by this unforeſeen 
viciſſitude of fortune, ſhe was ſuddenly, from 
being an object of envy and admiration, ſunk 
into diſtreſs, and threatened with diſgrace; 
from being every where careſſed, and by every 
voice praiſed, ſhe bluſhed to be ſeen, and ex- 
pected to be cenſured ; and, from being ge- 
nerally regarded as an example of nn | 
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and a model of virtue, ſhe was now in one 
moment to appear to the world, an outcaſt 
from her own houſe, yet received into no 
other! a bride, unclaimed by a huſband ! an 
HEIRESS, diſpoſſeſſed of all wealth! 
Io be firſt acknowledged as Mrs. Delvile 
in à ſtate ſo degrading, ſhe could not endure; | 
and to eſcape from it, one way alone remain- 
ed, which was going inſtantly abroad. 
Upon this, therefore ſhe finally deter- 
mined: her former objections to fuch a ſtep 
being now wholly, though unpleaſantly re- 
moved, ſince ſhe: had neither eſtate nor affairs 
to demand her ſtay, and ſince all hopes of 
concealment were totally at an end. Her 
marriage, therefore, and its diſgraceful] con- 
ſequences being publiſhed to the world, ſhe 


reſolved without delay to ſeek the only alſylum 


which was proper for her, in the protection 
of the huſband for whom ſhe had given up 
every other. 
She purpoſed, therefore, to go immediately 
and privately. to London, whence ſhe could 
beſt ſettle her route for the continent: where 
ſhe hoped to arrive before the news of her 
diſtreſs reached Delvile, whom nothing, ſhe 
was certain, but her own preſence, could 
keep there for a moment after hearing it. 
Thus decided, at length, in her plan, ſhe 
proceeded to put it in execution with calm- 
neſs and intrepidity; comforting herſelf that 
theſe conveniencies and indulgencies ich 
whic 
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which ſhe was now parting would ſoon be re: 
ſtored to her, and though not with equal 
power, with far more ſatisfaction. She told 
her ſteward her deſign of going the next 
morning to London, bid him pay inſtantly 
all her debts, and diſcharge all her ſervants, 
determining to keep no account open but 
that with Mr. Eggleſton, which he had 
made ſo intricate by double and undue de- 
mands, that ſhe thought it moſt prudent and 
ſafe to leave him wholly to Delvile. 

She then packed up all her papers and let- 
ters, and ordered her maid to pack up her 
clothes. : 

She next put her own ſeal upon her cabi- 
nets, drawers, and many other things, and 
employed almoſt all her ſervants at once, in 
making complete inventories of what every 
room contained. 


She adviſed Mrs. Harrel to ſend without 


delay for Mr. Arnott, and return to his houſe, 


She "hog firſt purpoſed to carry Henrietta 
home to her mother herſelf; but another 
ſcheme for her now occurred, from which 
ſne hoped much future advantage to the 
amiable and dejected girl. 

She knew well, that deep as was at preſent 5 
her deſpondency, the removal of all poſſibility 
of hope, by her knowledge of Delvile's mar- 
riage, muſt awaken her before long from the 
delultwe viſions of her romantic fancy ; Mr. 


_ 
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Arnot himſelf was in a ſituation exactiy ſimi- 
lar, and the knowledge of the ſame event 
would probably be productive of the ſame ef- 
fect. When Mrs. Harrel, therefore, began 
to repine at the ſolitude to which ſhe was re- 
turning, Cecilia propoſed to her the ſociety 
of Henrietta, which, glad to catch at any 
thing that would break into her lonelineſs, 
ſhe liſtened to with pleaſure, and ſeconded by | 
an invitation. 

Henrietta, to whom all houſes appeared 

preferable to her own home, joyfully accept- 

— the offer, committing to Cecilia the com- 
munication of the ca of her abode to 
Mrs. Belfield. 

Cecilia, who in the een and ted "M7 
nour of Mr. Arnott, would unreluctantly have 
truſted a ſiſter, was much pleaſed by this lit- 
tle arrangement, from which, ſhould no good 
enſue, no evil, at leaſt, was probable. But 
ſhe hoped, through the mutual pity their 
mutual melancholy might inſpire, that their 
minds, already. not diſſimilar, would be ſof- 
tened in favour of each other, and that, in 
conclufion, each might be happy in receiving 
the conſolation each could give, and a union 
would take place, in which their reciprocal 
diſappointment might, in time, be nearly for- 
gotten. | 

There was not, indeed, much promiſe of 
ſuch an event in the countenance of Mr. Ar- 
natt, when, late at night he came for his 
885 5 
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ſiſter, nor in the unbounded ſorrow of Hen- 
rietta, when the moment of leave-taking ar- 
rived. Mer. Arnott looked half dead with the 
ſhock his ſiſter's intelligence had given him, 
and Henrietta's heart, torn aſunder between 
friendſhip and love, was ſcarce able to bear a 
parting, which from Cecilia, ſhe regarded as 
eternal, added to the conſciouſneſs it was oc- 
caſioned by her going to join Delvile for life! 
Cecilia, who both read and pitied theſe 
| conflicted emotions, was herſelf extremely 
hurt by this neceſſary ſeparation. She ten- 
derly loved Henrietta, ſhe loved her even the 
more for the ſympathy of their affections, 
which called forth the moſt forcible commiſe- 
ration, — that which ſprings from fellow-feel- 
Farewel,“ ſhe cried, © my Henrietta, be 
but happy as you are innocent, and be both 
as I love you, and nothing will your friends 
have to wiſh for you, or yourſelf to regret.” 
_ © I muſt always regret,” cried. the ſobbing 
Henrietta, that I cannot live with you for 
ever | I ſhould regret it if I were queen of all 
the world, how much more then, when I am 
nothing and nobody | I do not with you hap- 
py, madam, for I think happineſs was made 
on purpoſe for you, and nobody elſe ever had 
it before; I only wiſh you health and long 
life, for the ſake of thoſe who will be made as 
happy as you,— for you will ſpoil them, —as 
you have ſpoilt me, from being ever happy 
without you! 

Cecilia 


rel 

Cecilia re- iterated her aſſurances of a moſt 
faithful regard, embraced Mrs. Harrel, ſpoke 
words of kindneſs to the drooping Mr. Ar- 
nott, and then parted with them all. 

Having ſtill many ſmall matters to ſettle, 
and neither company nor appetite, ſhe would 
eat no {upper ; but, in paſſing through the 
hall, in her way to her own room, ſhe was 
much ſurpriſed to ſee all her domeſtics aſſem- 
bled in a body. She ſtopt to enquire their 
intention, when they eagerly preſſed foward, 
humbly and earneſtly entreating to know why 
they were diſcharged ? 

For no reaſon in the * ana Ceci- 
lia, © but becauſe it is at preſent out of my 
power to keep you any longer. 

“Don't part with ne, madam, for that, 2 

. cried one of them, © for I will ſerve you for 
nothing!“ 
“ 80 will I!” cried another, * T1» 
« And I!” was echoed by them all; while 
no other ſuch miſtreſs is 90 be found?” We 
can never bear any other place! and © keep 
me, madam, at leaſt! was even clamorouſly 
urged by each of them. | 

Cecilia, diſtreſſed and flattered at once by 
their unwillingneſs to quit her, received this 
teſtimony of gratitude for the kind and libe- 
ral 2 they had received, with the 
warmeſt thanks both for their ſervices and 
fidelity, and aſſured them that when again 
yl was ſettled, all thoſe who ſhould be yet 

unprovided 
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unprovided with places, ſhould be preferred 
in her houſe before any other claimants. 

_ Having, with difficulty, broken from them, 
| ſhe ſent for her own man, Ralph, who had 
lived with her many years before the death of 
the Dean, and told him ſhe meant ſtill to con- 
tinue him in her ſervice. The man heard it 


with great delight, and promiſed to re- double | 


his diligence to deſerve her favour. She then 
communicated the ſame news to her maid, 
who had alſo reſided with her ſome years, and 


. whom Wine ſame, 92 pleaſure, it : 


was heard. e £73 

Theſe and other regulations employed her 
almoſt all night; yet late and fatigued as ſhe 
went to bed, ſhe could not cloſe her eyes: 
fearful ſomething was left undone, ſne robbed 


herſelf of the ſhort time ſhe had allowed to 
reſt, by inceſſant meditation upon what yet 
remained to be executed. She could recol- 


lect, however, one only thing that had 
eſcaped her vigilance, which was acquainting 
the pew- opener, and two or three other poor 
women who had weekly penſions from her, 


that they muſt, at leaſt for the preſent, de- 


pend no longer upon her aſſiſtancde. 
Nothing indeed could be more painful to 
her than giving them ſuch information, yet 
not to be ſpeedy with it would double the 
barbarity of their diſappointment. She even 
felt for theſe poor women, whoſe loſs in her 
ſhe knew would be irreparable, a compaſſion 


that 
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that drove from her mind almoſt every other 
ſubject, and determined her, in order to ſof- 
ten to them this misfortune, to communicate 
it herſelf, that ſhe might prevent their ſinking 
under it, by reviving them with hopes of her 
future aſſiffance. 
She had ordered at ſeven o'clock in the 
morning an hired chaiſe at the door, and ſhe 
did not- ſuffer it long to wait for her. She 
quitted her houſe with a heart full' of care 
and anxiety, grieving at the neceſſity of mak- 
ing ſuch a facrifice, uncertain how it would 
turn out, and labouring under a thouſand 
perplexities with reſpect to the meaſures ſhe 
ought immediately to take. She paſſed, 
when ſhe reached the hall, through a row of 
' weeping domeſtics, not one of whom with 
dry eyes could ſee the houſe bereft of ſuch a 
miſtreſs. She ſpoke to them all with kind- 
neſs, and as much as was in her power with 
chearfulneſs: but the tone of her voice gave 
them little reaſon to think the concern at this 
journey was all their own. 
She ordered her chaiſe to drive round to 
the pew-opener's, and thence to the reſt of 
her immediate dependents. - She ſoon, how- 
ever, regretted-that ſhe had given herſelf this 
taſk ; the affliction of theſe poor penſioners 
Was clamorous, was almoſt heart-breaking; 
they could live, they ſaid, no longer, they 
were ruined for ever; they ſhould ſoon be 
unt bread to cat, and they might i 5 
elp 
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help in vain, when their generous, their w_ 
benefactreſs was far way ; 

Cecilia made the kindeſt efforts to com- 
fort and encourage them, aſſuring them the 
very moment her own affairs were arranged, 
ſhe would remember them all, viſit them 
herſelf, and contribute to their relief, with 
all the power ſhe ſhould have left. No- 
thing, however, could conſole them; they 
clung about her, almoſt took the horſes from 
the chaiſe, and conjured her not to de- 
ſert thoſe who were ſolely cheriſhed by her 
bounty! 

Nor was. this all ſhe had to ade the 
neus of her intention to quit the county was 
now reported throughout the neighbourhood, 
and had ſpread the utmoſt conſternation 
among the poor in general, and the lower 
claſs of her own tenants in particular, and the 
road was ſoon lined with women and children, 
wringing their hands and crying. They fol- 
lowed her carriage with ſupplications that 
ſhe would return to them, mixing bleſſings 
with their lamentations, and prayers for her 
happend with the. bittereſt e at their 
own loſs! . 

Cecilia was extremely afſected; ber 18 
beral and ever- ready hand was every other 
inſtant involuntarily ſeeking her purſe, which 
her many immediate expences, made her pru- 
dence as often check: and now firſt ſhe 
ot * capital error ſhe hag committed, in 

living 
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living conſtantly to the utmoſt extent of her 


income, without ever preparing, though fo 


able to have done it, againſt any unfortunate * 
contigency. 


When ſhe eſcaped, at laſt, from receiving 
any longer this painful tribute to her bene- 
volence, ſhe gave orders to her man to ride 
forward, and ftop at the Grove, that a pre- 
ciſe and minute account of Mr. Monckton, 
might be the laſt, as it was now become the 
molt important news ſhe ſhould hear in 
Suffolk. This he did, when to her equal 
ſurpriſe and delight, ſhe heard that he was 
fuddenly ſo much better, there were hopes of 
his. — 

Intelligence ſo joyful made her amends for 
almoſt every thing; yet ſhe heſitated not in 
her plan of going abroad, as ſhe knew not 
where to be in England, and could not en- 
dure to hurry Delvile from his fick mother, 
by acquainting tim with her helpleſs and 
diſtreſſed ſituation. But ſo revived were her 
ſpirits by theſe unexpected tidings, that a 
gleam of brighteſt hope once more danced 
before her eyes, and ſhe felt herſelf invigo- 
rated with freſh courage and new ſtrength, 
ſufficient:to fupport her thought! all hardſhips 
and fatigues. | 

Spirits and courage were 1 : -much 
wanted for the enterpriſe ſhe had formed; 
but little uſed to travelling, 'and having never 
been out of England, ſhe knew nothing: 4 

+ - the 
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the route but by a general knowledge of 
geography, which, though it could guide 
her eaſt or weſt, could teach her nothing of 
foreign cuſtoms, the preparations necetlary 
for the journey, the impoſitions ſhe ſhould 
guard againſt, nor the various dangers to 
which ſhe might be expoſed from total ig- 
norance of the country through which ſhe had 
to paſs. 

Conſcious of theſe deficiencies for ſuch 
an undertaking, ſhe deliberated without in- 
termiſſion how to obviate them. Yet ſome- 
times, when to thoſe hazards, thoſe ariſing 
from her youth and ſex were added, ſhe was 
upon the point of relinquiſhing her ſcheme, 
as too perilous for execution, and reſolving 
to continue privrtely in. London till ſome 
change happened in her affairs. a 

But though to every thing ſhe could ſag 
veſt, doubts and difficulties aroſe, ſhe had 
no friend to conſult, nor could deviſe any 
means by which they might be terminated.” 
Her maid was her only: companion, and 
Ralph, who had ſpent almoſt his whole life 
in Suffolk, her only guard and attendant. 
To hire immediately Ds: French ſervant,' 
uſed to travelling in his own country, ſeemed! 
the firſt ſtep ſhe had to take, and ſo eſlen-' 
tial, that no other appeared feaſible till it 
was done. But where to hear of ſuch a 
man * could not tell, and to take one not 

well 
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well recommended, would be expoſing her- 
{elf to frauds and dangers innumerable. 
Yet ſo flow as Delvile travelled, from 
whom her laſt letter was ſtill dated Oftend, 
ſhe thought herſelf almoſt certain, could ſhe 
once reach the Continent, of overtaking him 
in his route within a day or two of herlanding. 
The earneit inclination with which this 
ſcheme was ſeconded, made her every mo- 
ment leſs willing to forego it. It ſeemed the 
only harbour for her after the ſtorm ſhe had 
weathered, and the only refuge ſhe could 
properly ſeek while thus houſeleſs and helpleſs, 
Even were Delvile in England, he had no 
place at preſent to offer her, nor could any 
thing be propoſed ſo unexceptionable as her 
living with Mrs. Delvile at Nice, till he 
knew his father's pleaſure, and, in a ſeparate 
journey home, had arranged his affairs either 
for her return, or her continuance abroad. 
With what regret did ſhe now look back 
to the time when, in a diſtreſs ſuch as this, 
ſhe ſhould have applied for, and received 
the advice of Mr. Monckton as oracular ! 
The loſs of a counſellor fo long, fo impli- 
citly relied upon, loſt to her alſo, only by 
his own intereſted worthlefleneſs, ſhe felt al- 
moſt daily, for almoſt daily ſome intricacy 
or embarraſſment made her muſs his aſſiſt- 
ance : and though glad, ſince ſhe found him 
ſo undeſerving, that ſhe had eſcaped the 
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a hs he had ſpread for her, ſhe grieved 
much that ſhe knew no man of honeſt cha- 
racter and equal abilities, that would care for 
her ſufficiently to ſupply his place in her 
confidence. 5 | 
As ſhe was ſituated at preſent ſhe could 
think only of Mr. Belfield, to whom ſhe 
could apply for any advice. Nor even to 
him was the application unexceptionable; the 
calumnies of Mr. Delvile ſenior, making it 
diſagreeable to her, even to ſee him. But 
he was at once a man of the world and a 
man of honour; he was the friend of Morti- 
mer, whoſe confidence in him was great, and 
bis Own behaviour had uniformly ſhewn a 
reſpect far removed from impertinence or 
vanity, and a mind ſuperior to being led 
to them by the influence of his orols mo- 
ther. She had, indeed, when ſhe Taft quit- 
8 his houſe, ene never to re- enter 
but determinations haſty or violent, are 
Ns obſerved, becauſe rarely practicable ; ; 
ſhe had promiſed Henrietta to inform Mrs. 
Belfield whither ſhe was gone, and recon- 
cile her to the abſence ſhe {till hoped to 
make from home. She concluded, there- 


fore, to go to Portland - ſtreet without de- 


lay, and enquire openly and at once whe- _ 
ther, and when, ſhe might ſpeak with Mr. Bel- 
field; reſolving, if tormented gan by any 
forward inſinuations, to 3 1 0 miſtakes 
by acknowledging her marriage. ; wt 
Wok: V. " She 
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she gave directions accordingly to the poſt-. 
boy and Ralph. | 
With reſpect to her own lodgings while 


in town, as money was no longer unimpor- 


tant to her, ſhe meant from the Belfields to 


go to the Hills, by whom ſhe might be re- 
commended to ſome reputable and cheap 
place. To the Belfields, however, though 
very late when ſhe arrived in town, ſhe went 
firſt, unwilling to loſe a moment in promoting 


her {ſcheme of going abroad. 
She left her maid in the chaiſe, and ſent 
Ralph on to Mrs. Hill, with direction to 
endeavour immediately to procure her a 


lodging. 
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A PARTING. 


ECILIA was ſhewn' into a parlour, 
where Mrs. Belfield was very earneſtly 
diſcourſing with Mr. Hobſon and Mr. Sim- 
kins; and Belfield himſelf, to her great ſatis- 

faction, was already there, and reading. 
Lack- a-day!“ cried Mrs. Belfield, © if 
one does not always ſee the people one's talk- 
ing of! Why it was but this morning, ma- 
dam, I was ſaying to Mr. Hobſon, I wonder, 
fays I, a Foun lady of ſuch fortunes as Miſs 
"ov 
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Beverley ſhould mope herſelf up ſo in the 
country! Don' t you remember it, Mr. Hob- 
ſon! 2 ; . 

« Yes, madam,” Eat Mr. Hobſon, 
„but I think, for my part, the young lady's 
quite in the right to do as ſhe's a mind; for 


that's What I call living agrecable : | and if I 


was a young lady to-morrow, with ſuch fine 
fortunes, and that, it's,juſt what I ſhould. do 
myſelf : for what I ſay is this; where's the 
joy of having a little money, and being a lit- 
15 the world, if one has not 
one's own will?? 
. Ma am,” ſaid Mr. Simkins, who had 
ſcarce yet raiſed his head from the profound: 
neſs of his bow, upon Cecilia's entrance into 


the room, © if I may be ſo free, may I make 


bold juſt for to offer you this chair?“ 
ea madam,” ſud Cecilia, e 


the firſt moment in her power to peak, « jn 


order to acquaint T7 that your "45 Gi 
who is perfectly well, has made a little change 
in her ſituation, which ſhe was anxious you 


ſhould hear from myſelf.” 


« Ha! ha! ſtolen a match upon you, I 


warrant!” cried the facetious Mr. Hobſon; 


« a good example for you, young lady, and 
if you take my advice, you; won't be long 


before you follow it ; for as to a lady, let her 


be worth never {0 much, ſhe's a mere nobody, 
as one may ſay, till the can get herſelf a ba 
band, being ſhe knows nothing of buſineſs, 


2 and 
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xi 9 is made to pay | xy for every thing through the 
noſe. 

<« Fie, Mr. Hobſon fie! '” ſaid Mr. Sim: 
kins, 4 to talk ſo flighfing « of the ladies before 
their faces; what one ſays in a corner is quite 
of another nature; but for to talk ſo rude in 
their company —1 thought oy" would 7 {corn 
to do ſuch a thing.” 

« Sir, I don't want to be rude no more than 
yourſelf,” ” faid Mr. Hobſon ; © for what I ſay 
IS, rudeneſs i 15. 4 thing that makes 00 
agreeable; but I don't ſee becauſe of that, 
why a man is not to ſpeak his mind to a lady 
as well as to a gentleman, provided h he does 

it in a complaiſant faſhion.” * 

Mr. Hobſon,” cried Mrs. Belfield; very 
impatiently, © you might as well let me ſpeak, 
when the matter is all about my own Wel 
ter. | 
« T aſk- pardon, ma am,“ ſaid tie, 1 did 
not mean to ſtop you; for as to not letting a 
lady ſpeak, one might as well tell a man in 

buſineſs not to look at the Daily Advertiſer; 
why, it's morally impoſſible! af 
gut ſure, madam,” cried Mrs. Belfield, 
it's no ſuch 18.1. You can't have got her 
off 1 

I would Thad! thought Cecitia; ; - who then 
explain her meaning; büt in talking of 
Mrs. Harrel, avoided all mention uf Mr. Ar- 
nott, well foreſeein that to hear ſuch a man 
exiſted, and was in the fame houſe with her 

1 daughter, 
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daughter, would be ſufficient authority to her 
ſanguine expectations, for depending upon a 
union between them, and reporting it among 
her friends. 

This circumſtance being, x made: clear, Ce- 
2 added, « I could by, no means have con- 
ſented voluntarily to parting o ſoan. with Miſs 
Belfield, but that. my own, affairs call me at 
preſent out of the kingdom. And then, ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to Belfield, the 2 8 5 if he 
could recommend to her a truſty foreign ſer- 
vant, who would; be hired, only. for the time 
ſhe, was to ſpend aproag ); 

While Belfield was n to recol- 
lect | ſome ſuch perſon, Mr. Hoblon eagerly 
called out © As to going abroad, madam, to 
be ſure you re to. do as you like; for that, as 
I ſay, is the ſoul of every thing; but elſe 
can't ſay it's a thing I much approve; for my 
notion 1s this; here's a fine fortune, got as a 
man may ſay; out of the bowels of one's mo- 
ther country, and this fine fortune, in default 
of male iſſue, is obliged to come to female, 
the law making no proviſo to the contrary. 
Well, this female, going into a ſtrange coun- 
try, naturally takes with her this fortune, by 
reaſon. it's the main article ſhe has to depend 
upon; what's the upſhot ? why ſhe gets pil- 
fered by a ſet of ſharpers that never ſaw Eng- 
land in Their lives, and that never loſe ſight of 
her till ſhe has not a ſous in the world. But 
the 5 aniſhip of the thing is this; when it's 
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att gone, the lady can come back, but will 
the money come back ?—No, you'll never ſee 
it again: now this 1 is what I call being not 
a true patriot.” 
I am quite aſhamed for to hear you talk 

fo, Mr. Hobſon !”* cried Mr. Simkins, affect- 

ing to whifper ; © to go for to take a perſon 
to taſk at this rate, is behaving quite 5 105 
able; its enough to make £2 youn g lad 
afraid to ſpeak before you. 
Why, Mr. Simkins,” anſwered Mr. — 
fon © truth is truth, whether one ſpeaks it 
or not ; and that ma'am, 1 dare lay, a young 
oy of your good ſenſe Knows as well as' my: 
4 1 think, basis mai Belfield, Who 
waited their ſilence with great impatience, 
that I know juſt ſuch a man as you will re- 
quire, and one upon whoſe honeſty believe 
you may rely.“ 
That's more,” ald Mr. Hobſon, ce than 
would take upon me to ſay for any Englyh- 
man; where you may meet with ſuch a French- 
man, I won't be bold to ſay. ?“ 

„Why indeed,” ſaid Mr. Skis, «if ] 
might take the liberty for to put in, though 1 
don't mean in no ſhape to go to contradicting 
the young gentleman, but if J was to make 
bold to {peak my private opinion upon the 
head, I ſhould be inclinable for to fay, that 
as to putting a dependance upon the F rench, 
it's a thing quite dubious how it may turn ok 
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« ] take it as a great favour, ma'am,” ſaid 
Mrs. Belfield, © that you have been ſo com- 
plaiſant as to make me this viſit to-night, for 
[ was almoſt afraid you would not have done 
me the favour any more; for, to be ſure, 
when you was here laſt, hing went a little 
unlucky : but I had no notion, for my part, 
who the old gentleman was till after he was 
gone, when Mr. Hobſon told me it was old 
Mr. Delvile : though, ſure enough, I thought 
it rather upon the extraordinary order, that 
he ſhould come here into my parlour, and 
make ſuch a ſecret of his name, on purpoſe 
to aſk me queſtions about my own fon.” 
Iv Why, I think, indeed, if I may be ſo 
free, ſaid Mr. Simkins, it was rather pe- 
tickeler of the gentleman; for, to be ſure, if 


he was ſo over curious to hear about your pri- 


vate concerns, the gentcel thing, if I may take 
the liberty for to differ, would have been for 
him to ſay, ma'am, ſays he, I'm come to aſk 
the fayour of you juſt to let me a little into, 
your ſon's, goings on; and any thing, ma'am; 
you ſhould take a fancy for to aſk me upon 
the return, why 1 ſhall be very compliable, 
ma' am, ſays he, to giving of you ſatis faction.“ 
I dare fay,” anſwered Mrs. Belſield, he 
would not have ſaid ſo much if you'd hase 
gone down on your knees to aſk bim. WI. ) 
he was upon the very point of being quite in 
a paſſion becauſe I only aſked him his name! 

though what harm that could do him, I'm 
K 4 new 
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fure I never could gueſs. However, as he was 
fo mighty inquiſitive about my ſon, if I bad 
but known who he was in time, I ſhould have 
made no ſcruple in the world to aſk him if he 
could not have ſpoke a few words for him to 
fome of thoſe great people that could have 
done him ſome good. But the thing that I 
believe put him ſo out of humour, was my 
being ſo unlucky as to ſay, before ever I knew 
who he was, that I had heard he was not over 
and above good-natured; for I ſaw ke did 
not ſeem much to like it at the time.” 
2 Tf he had done the generous thing,” ſaid 
Mr. Simkins, it would have been for him 
to have made the proffer of lus ſervices of his 
own free-will; and it's rather ſurpriſeable to 
me he ſhould never have thought of it; for 
what could be ſo natural as for him to fa YI 
fee, ma'am, ſays he, you've got a very like:y 
young gentleman here, that's a httle out of 
caſh, ſays he, ſo I ſuppoſe ma'am, ſays he, 
a place, or a penſion, or ſomething in that 
ſhape of life, would be no bad * 
ſays he.“ 
Hut no ſuch good luck as that will come 
to my ſhare,” cried Mrs. Belfield, I can tell 
you that, for every thing J want to do goes 
quite contrary. Who ſhould not havethought 
ſuch a ſon as mine, though I ſay it before his 
face, could not have made his fortune long ago, 
liv: ing as he did 0 all the great folks, and 
| dining 
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dining at their table juſtlike one of themſelves? 
yet, for all that, you ſee they let him go on his 
own way, and think of him no more than of 
nobody I'm ſure they might be aſhamed to 
ſhew their faces, and ſo I ſhoulc tell them at 
once, if J could but get ſight o them.“ 
I. don't mean, ma' am, ald Mr. Sim- 
kins, for to be finding fault, with what you 
ſay, for I would not be unpolite in no ſhape; 
bat if I might be ſo free as for to differ a lit- 
tle bit, I muſt needs ſay I am rather for go- 
ing to work in anothergueſs ſort of fan- 
ner; and if I was as you 
Mr. Simkins,” interrupted Baltic, 4 Wwe 
will. ſetcdechis matter another time. And then 
turning to the wearied Cecilia, « The man, 
madam,” he ſaid, «whom I haye dane myr 
ſelf the honour to recommend to you; IL can 
ſee to-morrow mocping: may 1 then tell * 
to wait upon you? | E 
I aſk pardon for By putting FR. - BIS 
Mr. Simkins, before Cecilia could anſwer, 
and again bowing, down. to the ground; but 
Jonly mean to ſay 1 had no Pe for to be 
impertinent, for as to hat L Was, a going to 
remark, it was not of No ae in the 
leaſt. 12 . e ee His Ms 
It's a A Suat piece of * „ma, am, lay 
Mrs. Belfield, that you ſhould happen, p 
comie here of a holiday] If my. fon, had nt 
been at home, I ſhould haye.been.. ready, tp 


905 for. a week: and you might cem, any day 
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the year through but a Sunday, and not meet 
with him any more than 1f he had never a 
home to come to.” 

If Mr. Belfield's bone viſits are ſo perio- 
dical,” ſaid Cecilia, it muſt be rather leſs, 
than more, difficult to meet with him.“ 

Why you know, ma' am, anſwered Mrs. 


Belfield, to day is a red· letter day, ſo that's 
the reaſon of it.” 


A rediletter day re 

Good lack, made, why have not you 
heard that my ſon is turned book- keeper?” 

Cecilia, much ſurpriſed, looked at Belfield, 
who, colouring very high, and apparently 
much provoked by his mother's loquacity, 
fad, had Miſs Beverley not heard it even 
now, madam, I ſhould probably have loſt 
with her no credit.” 

Fou can furely loſe none, Sir,” anſwered 
FE" ay e by an employment too little plea- 
fant to have been undertaken from my but 
the moſt laudable motives.” 

« It is not, madam, the employment,” ſaid 
he, for which 1 Jo much bluſh as for the 
perſon employed for myſelf! In the begin- 

ning of the winter you left me juſt engaged 
in another buſineſs, a buſineſs with which 1 
was madly delighted, and fully perfuaded I 
 thovld be enchanted for ever now, again, 
mim the beginning of the fummer—you find 
me, already, in a new occupation]! 5 

* L-am forry,” _ Cecilia, but far 2 

rom 
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from ſurpriſed, that you found yourſelf de- 
ceived by ſuch ſanguine expectations. 

* Deceived!” cried he, with energy, I was 
bewitched, I was infatuated! common ſenſe 
was eſtranged by the ſeduction of a chimera; 
my 9 was in a ferment from the 
ebullition of my imagination! But when this 
new way of life loſt its novelty, —novelty 
that ſhort-liv'd, but exquiſite blils! no ſooner 
caught than it vaniſhes, no ſooner taſted than 
it is gone! which charms but to fly, and comes 
but to deſtroy what it leaves behind !'—when 
that was loſt, reaſon, cool, heartleſs reaſon, 
took its place, and teaching me to wonder at 
the frenzy of my folly, brought me back to 
the tameneſs-—the ſadneſs of reality!“ 

I] am ſure,” cried Mrs. Belfield, what - 
ever it has brought you back to, it has brougit 
you back to no good! it's a hard caſe, you 
muſt needs think, madam, to a mother, to ſee 
a ſon that might do whatever he would, if he'd 
only ſet about it, contenting himſelf with do- 
ing nothing but ſcribble and ſcribe one day, 
and when he gets tired of that, thinking of 
nothing better than caſting up two and two. 

« Why, madam,” ſaid Mr. Hobſon, © what 
I have ſeen of the world 1s this; there's no- 
thing methodizes a man but buſineſs. If he's 
never ſo much upon the ſtilts, that's always a 
ſure way to bring him down, by reaſon he ſoon 
finds there's nothing to be got by rhodomon- 
tading. Let every man be his own carver ; 

K © but 
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but what 1 fay is, them gentlemen that are 
what one may call geniuſes, commonly think 
nothing of the main chance till they get a 
tap on the ſhoulder with a writ; and a ſolid 
lad, that knows three times five is fifteen, will 
get the better of them in the long-run. But 


aàãs to arguing with gentlemen of that ſort, 


; where's the good of it? You can never bring 
them to the point, ſay what you will; all you 
can get from them, 1 is a farrago of fine words, 
that you can 't underſtand without a dic- 
tionary.” 

I am abt to ee p aid Mr. Sim- 
kins, „that the young gentleman is rather 
of opinion to like pleaſure better than buſi- 
neſs; and, to be ſure it's very excuſable of 
him, becauſe it's more agreeabler. And1 
muſt needs ſay, if I may be fo free, I'm partly 
of the young gentleman' s mind, for buſineſs 
s a deal more trouble.” 

I hope, however,” ſaid Cecilia to Bel- 
field, © your preſent fituation 1 18 leſs irkſome 
to you?“ 

« Any fituation, madam, matt be leſs irk- 
ſome than that which I quitted : to write by 
rule, to compole by neceſſity, to make the un- 
derſtanding, nature's firſt gift, ſubſervient to 
intereſt, 'that meaneſt offspring of art !— 
when weary, liſtleſs, ſpiritleſs, to rack the head 

for invention, the memory for images, and 
the fancy for ornament and alluſion; and when 
the mind 1s wholly occupied by its own affec- 
tions and affairs, to call forth all its 1 
or 
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for foreign ſubjects, unintereſting diſcuſſions, 


or fictitious incidents Heavens! what a 
life of. ſtruggle between the head and the 
— how cruel, how unnatural a war be- 
cen the intellects and the feelings!“ 
As to theſe ſort of things, ſaid Mr. 
Hobſon, „I can't ſay I am much verſed in 
them, by reaſon they are things I never much 
ſtudied; but if I was to ſpeak my notion, it is 
this; the beſt way to thrive in the world 1s to 
get money; but how is it to be got? Why 
by buſineſs: for buſineſs is to money, what 
fine words are to a lady, ſure road to ſucceſs. 
Now I don't mean by this tobe cenſorious up- 
on the ladies, being they have nothing elſe to 
go by; for as to examining if a man knows 
any thing of the world, and that, they have 
nothing whereby to judge, knowing nothing 
of it themſelves. So that when they are taken 
in by rogues and ſharpers, the fault is all in the 
law, for making no proviſo againſt their having 
money in their own hands. Let every one be 
truſted according to their head - piece: and what 
[ fay is this: a lady in them caſes is much to be 
pitied, for ſhe is obligated to take a man upon 
his own credit, which is tantamount to no cre- 
dit at all, being what man will ſpeak an ill word 
of himſelf? you may as well expect a bad ſhil- 
ling to cry out don't take me! That's what I 
ſay, and that's my way of giving my vote.“ 
Cecilia, quite tired of theſe interruptions, 
and 1 PRI to be Ie. now ſaid to — 


* 
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“ I ſhould be much obliged to you, Sir, if 
you could ſend to me the man you ſpeak of 
to-morrow morning. I wiſhed, alſo, to con- 


ſult you with regard to the route I ought to 


take. My purpoſe is to go to Nice, and as I 


am oi ns defirous to travel expeditiouſly, you 


perhaps be able to inſtruct me what is 
the beſt method for me to purſue.” 

«© Come, Mr. Hobſon and Mr. Simkins,“ 
cried Mrs. Belfield, with a look of much ſig- 
nificance and delight, ſuppoſe you two and 
I was to walk into the next room? There's 
no need for us to hear all the young lady may 
have a mind to ſay.” 

She has nr to ſay, madam,” cried 


Cecilia, © that the whole world may not hear. 
Neither is it my purpoſe to talk, but to liſten, 
if Mr. Belfield is at leifure to favour me with 


tus advice.” 

« I muſt always be at leiſure, and always 
be proud, madam.” Belfield began, when 
Hobſon, interrupting him, faid, © I aſk par- 
don, Sir, for intruding, but I only mean to 
with the young lady good night. As to 1n- 


terfering with buſineſs, that's not my way, for 


it's not the right method, by reaſon 0 


„We will liſten to your reaſon, Sir, cried 


Belfield, © ſome other time; at preſent we 


will give you all credit for it unheard.” 


« Let every man {peak his own maxim, 


Sir, cried Hobſon; for that's what I call 


fair arguing: but as to one 3 8 92 | 
and 
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and then making an anſwer for another into 
the bargain, why it's going to work no-how; 
you may as well talk to a counter, and think 
becauſe you make a now upon it with your 
own hand, 1t gives you the reply.” 

„Why, Vir. Hobſon,” cried Mrs. Belfield, 

A am quite aſhamed of you for being o 
dull! don't you ſee my ſon has ſomething to 
ſay to the lady that you ain I have no buſineſs 
to be meddling with? 

« I'm ſure, ma'am, for my part,” ſaid Mr. 
Simkins, I'm very agreeable to going away; 
for as to putting the young lady to the bluſh, 
it's what I would not do in no ſhape.” 

T only mean,” ſaid Mr. Hobſon, when 
he was interrupted by Mrs. Belfield, who, 

cout of all patience, now turned him out — | 
the room by the ſhoulders, and, pulling 
Simkins after, followed herſelf, and NA. ol 

door; though Cecilia, much provoked, de- 
fired ſhe would ſtay, and declared TY 
that all her buſineſs was pubhc. _ 
Belfield, who had looked ready to Kee OE 
them all during this ſhort ſcene, now approach- 
ed Cecilia, and with an air of mingled ſpirit 
and reſpect, ſaid, I am much grieved, much 
confounded, madam, that your ears ſnould be 
offended by ſpeeches ſo improper to reach 
them; yet if it is poſhble I can have the ho- 
nour of being of any uſe to you; in me, ſtill I 
hope, you feel you may confide. I am too diſ- 
tant from you in ſituation to apprehend I can 
form any ſiniſter views in ſerving you; and, 


permit 


Seil 


permit me to add, I am too near you in mind, 
ever to give you the pain of bidding me re- 
member that diſtance.” _ 

Cecilia then, extremely unwillingto ſhock 4 
ſenſibility not more generous than jealous, de. 
termined to continue her enquiries, and, at the 
ſame time, to prevent any further miſappre- 
henſion, by revealing her actual ſituation. 

« Tam ſorry, Sir,“ ſhe anſwered, to have 
| occaſioned this diſturbance ; Mrs. Belfield, 

I find, is wholly unacquainted with the cir- 
cumſtance which now carries me abroad, or 
it would not have happened.” — 
Here alittle noiſe in the paſſage interrupt. 
ing her, ſhe heard Mrs. Belfield, though in a 
low voice, ſay, Huſh, Sir, buſh! you muſt 
not come in juſt now; you've caught me, I 
confeſs, rather upon the liſtening order; but 
to tell you the truth, I did not know What 
might be going forward. II owever, there's 
no admittance now, J aſſure you, for my ſon's 
upon particular buſineſs with a lady, and Mr. 
Hobſon and Mr. Simkins and I, have all been 
as good as turned out by them but juſt now.“ 
Cecilia and Belfield, though they heard 
this ſpeech with mutual indignation, had no 
time to mark or expreſs it, as it was anſwered 
without in a voice at once loud and furious, 
Von, madam, may be content to liſten here; 
pardon me if I am leſs humbly diſpoſed ! 
And the door was men opened oy young 
Delile! i 
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Cecilia, who half ſcreamed from excels of 
aſtoniſhment, would ſcarcely, even by the 
preſence of Belfield and his mother, have been 
reſtrained from flying to meet him, had his 
own aſpect invited ſuch a mark of tenderneſs; 
but far other was the caſe; when the door was 
open, he ſtopt ſhort with a look half petrified, 
his ſeet ſeeming rooted to the {pot upon which 
they ſtood. 

declare I aſk pardon, ma' am,“ cried 
Mrs. Belfield, © but the interruption was no 
fault of mine, for the gentleman. would come 
in; and—” 

Alt is no interruption, 8 us Bel- 
| field, © Mr. Delvile does me nothing but ho- 


_nour.” 


wt think you, Sir! 15 laid Delvile, trying 
to recover and come forward, but trembling 


violently, and * with the moſt il 
coldneſs. 


They were then, for 1 Gap 9 all 6 


lent ; Cecilia, amazed by his arrival, ſtill | 2 


more amazed by his behaviour, feared to ſpeak 
leſt he meant not, as yet, to avow his mar- 
_ Triage, and felt a thouſand apprehenfions that 
ſome new calamity had hurried him home: 
while Belfield was both hurt by his ſtrange- 
neſs, and embarraſſed for the ſake of Cecilia; 
and his mother, though wondering at them 
all, was kept quiet by her ſon's looks. 
Delvile then, ſtruggling for an appearance 
of more eaſe, ſaid, © I ſeem to have made a 
* en here: pray, I beg 


15 None 
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« None at all, Sir ;”* ſaid Belfield, and of. 
fered a chair to Cecilia. 


« No, Sir,” ſhe anſwered, in, a voice ſcarce 


audible, © I was Tu going.” And again 


rang the bell. 

<< I fear I hurry you, madam ?” cried Del- 
vile, whoſe whole frame was now ſhaking with 
uncontroulable emotion: © you are upon bu- 
ſineſs— J ought to beg your pardon— my 
entrance, I believe, was unſeaſonable. ? 
Sir!“ cried ſhe, looking aghaft at this 
ſpeech. 

4 ſhould have been rather ſurpriſed,” he 
added, © to have met you here, ſo late,— 


o unexpectedly, —ſo deeply engaged — had 


I not happened to ſee your ſervant in the 
ſtreet, who told me the honour I ſhould be 
likely to have by coming.” 

4 Good God! —” exclaimed ſhe, invo- 


luntarily ; but, checking herſelf as well as ſhe 


could, ſhe courteſied to Mrs. Belfield, unable 
to ſpeak to her, and avoiding even to look at 
Belfield, who reſpectfully hung back, ſhe 


| haſtened out of the room, accompanied by 


Mrs. Belfield, who again began the moſt vo- 
luble and vulgar apologies for the intruſion 


the. had met with. 


Delvile alſo, after a moment's pauſe, fol- 
ed, laying, © Give me leave, madam, to 


ſee you to your carriage.” 


Cecilia then, notwithſtanding Mrs. Bel- 
field n op talking, could no longer refrain 
bg 
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ſaying, Good heaven, what does all this 
mean?? 

« Rather fea me is that queſtion,” he? an- 
ſwered, in ſuch agitation he could not, though 
he meant it, aſliſt her into the chats: for 
mine, I believe, is the greater ſurpriſe! ?? 

« What ſurpriſe 5 cried ſhe, © e I 
conjure you!“ 

By and bye, I will,” he anſivered co © 
on poſtillion.“ 

Where, Sir?“ 

„Where you came from, I ſuppoſe.” 

| What, Sir, back to Rumford'?” 

6 Runiford | 1” exclaimed he, with en- 
crealmg diſorder, you came then from Suf- 
folk hither? — from Suffolk to this very 
houſe 9? © \ 

Good heave 1» cried Cecilia, © come 
into the chaiſe, on 185 me 1 and hear to 
be underſtood?ꝰ 5 

* Who is that now in it pe” | 

* My mad. 

« Your maid ? —and the waits for you 
thus at the door ?”— | 

„What, what is it you mean * ; 

Tell the man, madam, whither to go.” 

« I don't know myſelf — eee you 
pleaſe—do you order him. : 

« order him | you came not bithet 
to receive orders from me / where was it 
you had purpoſed to reſt ?? * SE 
—* ] don't know I meant to go to Mrs. 
Hill's — I have no place taken.” 


cc No 


in defiance of every thing !— 
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© No place taken !“ repeated he; in a voice 
faultering between paſſion and grief; “ you 
purpoſed, then, to {tay here? — I have, Fs: 
haps, driven you away?“ 
Here!“ cried Cecilia, mingling, in "hex 


turn, indignation with ſurpriſe, gracious 


heaven! what is it you mean to doubt?“ 

* Nothing !” cried he, with empbaſis, ] 
never Have had, I never ill have a doubt 
I will &zow, I will have conviftion for every 
thing! Poſtillion, drive to St. James“ $-{quare 


to Mr. Delvile' Ss. There, madam, I will 


0 54 T1 
No! ſtay, poſtillion!“ called out Ceci- 


lia, ſeized with terror anexpreſlible ; © let me 


get out, let me ſpeak with you at once!“ 
« It cannot be; I will follow you 1n a few 
make drive on poſtillion !” 


5 No, 1 no | —I will not 8 11 dare not 


Ke you—unkind Delvile ! 
you ſuſpect? 

« Cecilia,” cried he, putting his abi upon 
the chaiſe-door ; © I have ever believed you 


aA 1s it 


ſpotleſs as an angel! and, by heaven, I be- 


ew you ſo ſtill, in ſpite. of appearances— 
Now then be 
ſatisfied; — I will be with you very ſoon.— 


Mean while; take this letter, I was juſt going 
to ſend to you. i Toſtillion, drive on, or be 


it at your peril!“ 


The man waited no further orders, nor re- 


garded the e of Cecilia, who called 


out 
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out to him without ceaſing; but he would not 
liſten to her till he got to the end of the ftreet ; 
he then ſtopt, and ſhe broke the ſeal of her 


letter, and read, by the light of the lamps, 
enough to let her know that Delvile had writ- 


ten it upon the road from Dover to London, 


to acquaint her his mother was now better, 


and had taken pity of his ſuſpenſe and 1 impa- 
tience, and inſiſted upon his coming privatel 
to England, to ſatisfy himſelf fully about Mr. 
Monckton, communicate his marriage to his 
father, and give thoſe orders towards preparing 
for its being made public, which his unhappy 


precipitation in leaving the kingdom had pre- 


v ented. 


This letter, a, then written but a 
few hours before the received it, was full of 


tenderneſs, gratitude, and anxiety for her 


happineſs, inſtantly convinced her that his 
ſtrange behaviour had been wholly the effect 
of a ſudden impulſe of jealouſy ; excited by 
ſo unexpectedly finding her in town, at the 
very houſe where his father had aſſured him 


ſhe had an 1mproper connexion, and alone, 
fo ſuſpiciouſly, with the young man affirmed 


to be her favourite. He knew nothing of the 
ejectment, nothing of any reaſon for her leay- 


ing Suffolk, every "thing had the ſemblance 
of no motive but to indulge a private and 


criminal inclination. 


Theſe thoughts, which confuſedly, yet . 
| cibly, ruſhed upon her mind, brought with 


them 
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them at once an excuſe for his conduct, and 
an alarm for his danger; He muſt think,” 
ſhe cried, © I came to town only to meet Mr. 
Belfield !” then, opening the chaiſe-door her- 
ſelf, ſhe jumpt out, = ran back into Port- 
land- ſtreet, too impatient to argue with the 
poſtillion to return with her, and ſtopt not till 


ſhe came to Mrs. Belfield's houſe. 


She knocked at the door with violence; 


Mrs. Belfield came to it herſelf; „W Neve.” 


cned ſhe, haſtily entering as ſhe ſpoke, © a 
the gentlemen?“ 
* Lack-a-day ! ma' am, 


95 


anſw ered Mrs. 


Belfield, they are both gone out.” 


© Gone out ?—where to ?—which way?“ 

„I am ſure I can't tell ma' am, no more 
than you can; but I am ſadly afraid they'll 
have a quarrel before they've done.” 

„ Oh, heaven!“ cried Cecilia, who now 
Added not a ſecond duel, tell me, ſhew 
me, which way they went?“ 

« Why, ma'am, to let you into the Sprech 
anſivered Mrs. Belfield, < only beg vou! 
take no notice of it to my ſon, but, In 
them ſo much out of torts, I begged the 250 


your of Mr. Simkins, as Mr. Hobſon was 


gone out to his club, juit to follow them, and 
ſee what they were after.” 
Cecilia was much rejoiced this caution had 
been taken; and determined to wait his re- 
turn. She would have ſent for the chaiſe to 
follow her, but Mrs, Belfield kept no N 
9 an 
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and the maid of the houſe was en in 
preparing the ſupper. | 

When Mr. Simkins came back, ſhe dent, 
after various interruptions from Mrs. Belfield, 
and much delay from his own ſlowneſs and 
circumlocution, that he had purſued the two 

entlemen to the coffee-houſe. 

She heſitated not a moment in reſolving to 
follow them: ſlie feared the failure of any 
commiſſion, nor did ſhe know whom to en- 

truſt with one: and the danger was too ur- 
gent for much deliberation. She begged, 
therefore, that Mr. Simkins would walk with 
her to the chaiſe; but hearing that the cof- 
fee-houſe was Aae ee way, ſhe defired Mrs. 
Belfield to let the ſervant run and order it to 
Mrs. Roberts's, in Fetter-lane, and then ea- 
gerly requeſted Mr. Simkins to accompany 
her on foot till they met with an bn 


Coach. 


They then ſet out, Mr. Simkins feeling 
proud and happy in being allowed to attend 
her, while Cecilia, glad of any protection, 
accepted his offer of continuing with her, even 
after ſhe met with an hackney coach. | 

When ſhe arrived at the coffee-houſe, 1 
ordered the coachman to deſire the maſter of 
it to come and ſpeak with her. 

He came, and ſhe haſtily called out“ Pray 
are two gentlemen here?“ 

* Here are ſeveral gentlemen here, ma- 

dam.” 
a cc Yes, 


erer! 


Les, yes, —but are two * any bu- 
ſineſs any particular buſineſs 

Two gentlemen, madam, came about 
half an hour ago, and aſked for a room to 
themſelves.“ 

And where are they now :- are they up 
ſtairs ?—down ſtairs ?—where are they?“ 

“One of tbem went away in about ten 
minutes, and the other ſoon after.“ 

Bitterly chagrined and diſappointed, ſhe 
knew not what ſtep to take next ; but, after 
ſome conſideration, concluded upon obeying 
Delvile's own directions, and proceeding 10 
St. James's-{quare, where alone, now, ſhe 
ſeemed to have any chance of meeting with 
him. Gladly, however, the ſtill contented to 

-be accompanied by Mr. Simkins, ſor her 
dread of being alone, at ſo late an hour, in 
an hackney- coach, was invincible. Whether 
Delvile himſelf had any authority for direct- 
ing her to his father's, or whether, in tlie per- 
turbation of his new-excited and agonizing 
ſenſations of jealouſy, he had forgotten that 
any authority was neceſſary, ſlie knew not ; 
nor could ſhe now intereſt herfelf in the doubt: 
a ſecond ſcene, ſuch as had fo lately pafſed 
with Mr. Monckton, occupied all her thoughts, 
dhe knew the too great probability, th zat the 
high ſpirit of Belfield would diſdain making tlie 
explanation which Delvile in his preſent agi- 
tation might require, and the conſequence "of 
tuch : a refuſal muſt almoſt inevitably be fatal. 
2 CHAP. 
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T H E. moment the porter came to the 
door, Cecilia eagerly called out from the 
coach, Is Mr. Delvile here?“ 


0 Ves, madam, he anſwered, but I be- 
lieve he is engaged.“ | 
„Oh, no matter for any engagement dhe 
cried the: open the door,—1 muſt {peak to 
him this moment!“ 
Elf you will pleaſe to ſtep into the par- 
lour, Darn I will tell his gentleman you 
are here; but he will be much difpleaſed if 
he 1s diſturbed without notice.“ 
Ah, heaven!“ exclaimed ſhe, © what Mrz 5 
Delvile are you talking of! Pe 6 
«© My maſter, madam.” | 
Cecilia, who had got out of the coach, now 
haſtily returned to it, and was ſome time in 
too great agony to anſwer either the porter; 
who defired ſome meſſage, or the coachman, 
who aſked whither he was to drive. To. 
fee Mr. Delvile, unprotected by his ton, and 
contrary: to his orders, appeared to her in- 
ſupportable; yet to what place could the go? 
where was ſhe likely to meet with Delviie? 
how could he find her if ſhe went to TS. 
"OG . = L. 4 Hill's? 
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Hill's? and in what other houſe could ſhe at 
preſent claim admittance? 

After a little recovering from this cruel 
ſhock, ſhe ventured, though in a faultering 
voice, to enquire whether young Mr. Del- 
vile had been there? 

* Yes, madam,” the porter . z 
te we thought he was abroad, but he called 
juſt now, and aſked if any lady had been at 
the houſe. He would — even ſtay to go 
up to my maſter, and we have not dared tell 
him of his arriv 

This a little We her; to hear that he 
had actually been enquiring for her, at leaſt 
aſſured her of his ſafety from any immediate 
violence, and ſhe began to hope ſhe might 
now poſſibly meet with him time enough to 
explain all that had paſt in his abſence, and 
occaſioned her ſeemingly ſtrange and ſuſpi- 
cious ſituation at Belfieid's. She compelled 
herſelf, therefore, to ſummon courage for 
ſeeing his father, fince, as he had directed 
her to the houſe, ſhe concluded he would 
return there to ſeek her, when he had wan- 
dered elſewhere to no purpoſe. 
She then, though with much timidity and 
reluctance, ſent a meſſage to Mr. Delvile to 
entreat a moment's audience. 

An anſwer was brought her that he ſaw no 


__ company ſo late at night. 


Loſing now all dread of his reproaches, i in 
her 1 dread of miffing Delvile, ſhe cal. 


J led 
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led out earneſtly to the man, Tell him, Sir, 
| beſeech him not to refuſe me! tell him I 
have ſomething to communicate that requires 
his immediate attention! l 

The ſervant obeyed; but ſoon returning, 
faid his maſter deſired him to acquaint her 
he was engaged every moment he ſtaid 
in. town, and muſt poſitively decline ſeeing 
her. 1 5 | 

© Goto him again,” cried the haraſſed 
Cecilia, © aſſure im I come not from my- 
ſelf, but by the deſire of one he moſt va- 
lues: tell him I entreat but permiſſion to 
wait an hour in his houſe, and that I have 
no other place in the world whither I can 
0 97 | | 
. Mr. Delvile's own gentleman brought, with 
evident concern, the anſwer to this petition; 
which was, that while the Honourable Mr. 
Delvile was himſelf alive, he thought the de- 
ſire of any other perſon concerning his houſe, 
was taking with him a very extraordinary 
liberty; and that he was now going to bed, 
and had given orders to his ſervants to carry 
him no more meſſages whatſoever, upon pain 
of inſtant diſmiſſionmn . 1 
Cecilia now ſeemed totally deſtitute of all 
reſource, and for a few dreadful minutes, 
gave herſelf up to utter deſpondency : nor, 
when ſhe recovered her preſence of mind, 
could ſhe form any better plan than that of 
E L2 wiaäaieing 
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waiting. in the coach to watch the return of 
Delvile. . 

She told the coachman, therefore, to drive 
to a corner of tlie {quare, begging Mr. Sim- 
kins to have patience, which he promiſe =" 
with much readineſs, and endeavoured to 
| give. her comfort, by talking without ceſſa- 
tion. 

he waited here near half an Hour. She 
then feared the diſappointment of Delvile in 
not meeting her at firſt, had made him con- 
clude ſhe meant not to obey his directions, 
and had perhaps urged him to call again upon 
Belfield, whom he might fancy privy to her 
non- -APPEATANCE. . This was new horror to 
| her, and ſhe reſolved at all riſks to drive to 
Portland-ſtreet, and enquire if Belficld kim- 
ſelf was returned home, Yet, leſt they ſhould 
mutually be purſuing each other all night, 
ſhe ſtopt again at Mr. Deivile's, and left word 
with the porter, that if young Mr. Delvile 
ſhould come home, he would hear of the per- 
ſon he was enquiring for at Mrs, Roberts's in 
Fetter-lane. To Belfield's ſhe did not dare 
to direct him; and it was her intention, if 
there ſhe procured no new intelligence, to 
leave the ſame meſſage, and then go to Mrs. 
Roberts without further delay. To make 
füch an arrangement with a ſervant who knew 
not her conucction with his oung maſter, 
was extremely repugnant to erz but the 


EXIgence was too urgent for ſcruples, and 
us there 


F 
there was d to Which ſhe would not 
have conſented, to prevent the fatal cataſtrophe 
ſhe apprehended. 

When the came to Belficlds, not daring 
to enter the houſe, ſhe ſent in Mr. Simkins, 
to deſire that Mrs. Belfield would be ſo good 
as to ſtep to the coach door. 

« Is your fon, madam,” ſhe KEY eager- 
ly, © come home:? and is any body with 
him?“ 

C No, ma' am; he has never once "Ra 
acroſs the threſhold fince that gentleman took 
him out ; and I am half out "of my wits to 
think— 

4 Has that gentleman,” interrupted Ceci- 
lia, been here any more? 

Tes, ma' am, that's what I was going 
5 tell you; he came again jult now, and 
ad—” 

_ © Juſt now Wa RE) heaven and which 
way is he gone?“ 

Why he is after no good, I am add, 
for he was in a great paſſion, and would hard: 
ly hear any thing I ſaid.” x 

© Pray, pray anſwer me quick! 1— = where, 
which way did he go? 

Why, he aſked me if I back Webel 
my {on was come from the * * coffee-houſe$ 
why, fays I, I'm fure I can't tell, for if it 
had not been for Mr. Simkins, I ſhould” not 
ſo much as have known he ever went to the 
TO coffee- houſe; ; however, I hope he a'n't 
| L 3 come 
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come away, becauſe if he is, poor Miſs Be- 
verly will have had all that trouble for no- 
thing; for ſhe's gone after him in a prodji- 
gious hurry ; and upon my only ſaying that, 
he ſeemed quite befide himſelf, and ſad, if! 
don't meet with your ſon at the * * coffee- 
houſe myſelf, pray, when he comes in, tell him 
I ſhall be highly obliged to him to call there; 
and then he went away, in as great a pet as 
ever you ſaw.” 

Cecilia liſtened to this account with the 
utmoſt terror and miſery ; the ſuſpicions of 
Delvile would now be aggravated, and the 
meſſage he had left for Belfield would by 
him be regarded as a defiance. Again, 
however, to the * * coffee-houſe ſhe inſtantly 
ordered the coach, an immediate explana- 
tion from herſelf ſeeming, the only poſſible 
chance for preventing the moſt horrible con- 
cluſion to this unfortunate and eventful eyen- 
ing. 

She was ſtill accompanied by Mr. Sim- 
kins, and, but that ſhe attended to nothing 
he ſaid, would not inconſiderably have been 
tormented by his converſation. She ſent him 
immediately in to the coffee - room, to enquire 
if either of the gentlemen were then in the 
— .-:._-- 

He returned to her with a waiter, who ſaid, 
« One of them, madam, called again juſt 
now, but he only ſtopt to write a note, 


which he left to be n to the ae 
WhO 


nE 


who came with him at firſt. He is but this 
moment gone, and I don't think he can be 
at the bottom of the ſtreet.” 

« Oh, drive then, gallop after him!“ 
cried Cecilia; * coachman! go this mo- 
ment! 

« My horſes are tired,” ſaid the man, | 
e they have been out all day, and they will 
gallop no further, if I don't ſtop and give 

them a drink.“ 

Cecilia, too full both of hope and impa- 

tience for his delay, forced open the door 
herſelf, and without faying another word, 

jumped out of the carriage, with intention to 
run down the ſtreet ; but the coachman im- 
mediately ſeizing her, proteſted ſhe ſhould not 
ſtir till he was paid. 5 

In the utmoſt agony of mind at an hin- 
dranes by which ſhe imagined Delvile would 
be loſt to her perhaps for ever, ſhe put her 
hand in her pocket, in order to give up her 
purſe for her liberty; but Mr. Simkins, who 
was making a tireſome expoſtulation with the 
coachman, took it himſelf, and, declaring he 
would not ſee the lady cheated, began a te- 
dious calculation of his fare. 
O pay him any thing!“ cried ſhe, | « and. 
let us be gone! an inſtant's delay W be 
tata} 47%: : --+ | 

Mr. Simkins, too earneſt. to conquer the 
coachman to attend to her diſtreſs, continued 
his prolix harangue concerning a diſputed 


L 4 chilling, 
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ſhilling, appealing to ſome gathering ſpecta- 
tors upon the juſtice of his cauſe; while his 
adverſary, who was far from ſober, ſtill held 
Cecilia, ſaying the coach had been hired for 
_ lady, and he would be paid by her- 
el 

Good God Fe Ove the agitated Cec Ilia, 

—< give him my purſe at once give bim 
every thing he deſires !” 

The coachman, at this permiſſion, encreaſ- 
ed his demands, and Mr. Simkins, taking the 
number of his coach, proteſted he would 
ſummon him to the Court of Conſcience the 
next morning. A gentleman, who then came 
out of the coffee-houſe, offered to aſſiſt the 
lady, but the coachman, who ſtill held her 
arm, ſwore he would have his right. 

« Let me go! let me paſs!” cried ſhe, 
with encreaſing eagerneſs and emotion; “ de- 


tain me at your peril! — releaſe me this mo- 


ment !—only let me run to the end of the 
ſtreet — good God ! good Heaven ! detain 
me not for mercy !” 


Mr. Simkins, humbly defiring her not to 


be in haſte, began a formal apology for his 


conduct; but the inebriety of the coachman 
became evident; a mob was collecting; Ce- 
cilia, breathleſs with vehemence and. terror, 
was encircled, yet ſtruggled in vain to break 


away; and the ſtranger gentleman, proteſting, 
with ſundry compliments, he would him 


ſelf 
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ſelf take care of her, N freely ſeized her 
hand. 

This moment, for the unhappy- Cecilia, 8 

teemed with calamity ; ſhe was wholly over- 
powered; terror for Delvile, horror for her- 
ſelf, hurry, confuſion, heat, and fatigue, all 
tailing at once, while all means of re- 
pelling them were denied her, the attack was 
too ſtrong for her fears, feelings, and facul- 
ties, and her reaſon ſuddenly, yet totally fail- 
ing her, ſhe- madly called out, He will be 
gone ! he will be Sone | and 1 muſt follow 
him to Nice! 3b 

Tne gentleman now retreated] bat: Mr. 
Simkins, who was talking to the mob, did 
not hear her; and the coachman, too much 
intoxicated to perceive her riſing frenzy, . 
fiſted in detainiag her. 

« I am going to France!“ cried ſhe; Kill 
more wildly, why do you ſtop me? he 
will die if I don't fee him, he will bleed: to 
death? 

The coachman, Aill unmovedh bega tq 
grow very abuſive ; but the ſtranger, touched 
by compaſſion, gave up his attempted 
ages and Mr. Simkins, much aſtoniſhed; 
entreated her not to be frightened iche was) 
however, in no condition to liſten to him; with 
a ſtrength hitherto unknown ther, ſhe forci- 
bly diſengaged herſelf from her perſecutors; 
yet her tenies were wholly diſordered; ſhe 
forgot her ſituation, her intention; and-her- 
922 bs ON {elf ; 
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ſelf; the ſingle idea of Delvile's danger took 
ſole poſſeſſion of her brain, though all con- 
nection with its occaſion was loſt, and the 
moment ſhe was releaſed, ſhe fervently claſp- 
ed her hands, exclaiming, «I will yet heal 
his wound, even at the hazard of my life!“ 
and ſpringing: forward, was almoſt inſtantly 
out of fight. 

Mr. Simkins, now, 1 alarmed, and 
earneſtly calling after her, entered into a com- 
promiſe with the coachman, that he might 
attend her; but the length of his negociation 
defeated its purpoſe, and before he was at li- 
berty to follow her, all trace was loſt by which 
he might have overtaken her. He ſtopt every 
paſſenger he met to make enquiries, but tho 
they led him on ſome way, they led him on 
in vain; and, after a uſeleſs and ill- managed 
purſuit, he went quietly to his own home, 
determining to acquaint Mrs. Belfield with 
what had happened the next morning. 

Mean while the frantic Cecilia eſcaped both 
purſuit and infult by the velocity of her own 
motion. She called aloud upon Delvile as 
ſhe flew to the end of the ſtreet. No Del- 

vile was there - ſhe turned the corner; yet 
ſaw nothing of him; ſhe flill went on, though 
unknowing whither, the diſtraction of her 
mind every inſtant growing greater, from the 
| „ e of fatigue, heat, and diſappoint- 
ment. She was ſpoken to repeatedly ; ſhe 
was even 3 once or twice by her . 
5 abit; 
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habit; but ſhe forced herſelf along by her 


own vehement rapidity, not hearing what was 
ſaid, not heeding what was thought. Del- 
vile, bleeding by the arm of Belfield, was the 
image before her eyes, and took ſuch full poſ- 
ſeſſion of her ſenſes, that ſtill, as ſhe ran on, 
ſhe fancied it in view. She ſcarce touched the 
ground; ſhe ſcarce felt her own motion; ſhe 
ſeemed as if endued with ſupernatural ſpeed, 
gliding from place to place, from ſtreet to 
ſtreet, with no conſciouſneſs of any plan, and 
following no other direction than that of dart - 
ing forward wherever there was moſt room, 
and turning back when ſne met with any ob- 
ſtruction; till quite ſpent and exhauſted, ſhe 
abruptly ran into a yet open ſhop, where, 
breathleſs and panting, ſhe funk upon the 
floor, and, with a look diſconſolate and help- 
leſs, fat for ſome time without ſpeaking. 
The people of the houſe, concluding at firſt 
ſhe was a woman of the town, were going 
roughly to turn her out; but ſoon Fs. their 
miſtake, by the evident diſtraction of her air 
and manner, they enquired of ſome idle people 
who, late as it was, had followed her, if any of 
them knew who ſhe was, or whence ſhe came ? 
They could give no account of her, but 
ſuppoſed ſhe was broke looſe: from Bedlam. 
Cecilia then, wildly ftarting up, exclaimed, 
No, no,—I am not mad —1 am going 
to Nice to my huſa 40 
L 6 83 « She's 
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« She's quite crazy,” ſaid the man of the 
houſe, who was a pawn-broker ; © we had 
better get rid of her before ſhe grows miſ- 
chievous.” 1 

she's ſomebody broke out from a priv ate 
mad-houſe, I dare ſay, ſaid a man who had 
followed her into the ſhop ; © and if you were 
to take care of her a httle while, ten to one 
but you'll get a reward for it.“ 

She's a gentlewoman, ſure enough,” faid 
the miſtreſs of the houle, «© becauſe the” s got 
ſuch good things on.“ 

And then, under pretence 0 trying to find 
ſamk direction to her upon a letter, or paper, 
ſhe inſiſted upon ſearching her pockets : here, 
however, the was diſappointed in her expecta- 
tions: her purſe was in the cuſtody of Mr. 
Simkins, but neither her terror nor diſtreſs 
had ſaved her from the daring dexterity of 
villany, and her pockets, in the mob, had 
been rifled of whatever elſe they contained. 
The woman therefore heſitated ſome time 
whether to take charge of her or not: but be- 

urged by the man who made the propoſal, 
and who {aid they might depend upon ſeeing; 
her ſoon advertiſed, as having eſcaped from 
her keepers, they ventured to undertake her. 

Mean while ſhe endeavoured again to get 
out, calling aloud upon Delvile to reſcue her, 
but ſo wholly bereft of ſenſe and recollec-' 
tion, ſhe could give no account who ſhe was, 

whence ſhe came, or whither ſhe wiſhed to go. 


They 
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They ian carried her up ſtairs, and at- 
pit to make her lie down upon the bed; 
but ſuppoſing ſhe refuſed, becauſe it was not 
of ſtraw, they deſiſted; and, taking away 
the candle, locked the door, and all went to 
reſt. | 
In this miſerable condition, alone and rav- 
ing, ſhe was left to pals the night! in the 
early part of it, ſhe called upon Delvile with- 
out intermiſſion, beſeeching him to come to 
her defence in one moment, and deploring 
his death the next; but ne her ſtrength 
being wholly exhauſted by theſe various ex- 
ertions and fatigues, ſhe threw herſelf upon 
the floor, and lay for ſome minutes quite ſtill. 
Her head then began to grow cooler, as the 
fever into which terror and immoderate exer- 
ciſe had thrown her abated, and her memory 
recovered its functions. | 
This was, however, only a circumſtance of 
horror to her: ſhe found herſelf ſhut up in a 
place of confinement, without light, without 
knowledge where ſhe was, and not a human 
being near her 

Let the ſame returning reaſon which ena- 
bled her to take this view of her own ſituation, 
brought alſo to her mind that in which ſhe 
had left Delvile ;—under all the perturbation - 
of new-kindled jealouſy, juſt calling upon 
Belfield, — Belfield, tenacious of his honour 
even more than himſelf, — to ſatisfy doubts, of 
which the very mention would be received as- 
* | 

On 
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“ Oh, yet, ch, yet,” cried ſhe, “let me fly 
and overtake them I may find them before 
morning, and to night it muſt ſurely have 
been too late for this work of death!“ 

She then aroſe to feel for the door, and ſuc- 
ceeded ; but it was locked, and no effort ſhe 
could make enabled her to open it. 

Her agony was unſpeakable ; ſhe called out 
with violence upon the people of the houſe, 
conjured them to ſet her at liberty, offered 
any reward for their aſſiſtance, and threatened 
them with a proſecution if detained. 

Nobody, however, came near her: ſome 
ſlept on notwithftanding all the diſturbance 
ſhe could make, and others, though awaken- 
ed by her cries, concluded them the rav ings 
of a mad Woman, and Arne not to what 

the ſaid. 

Her head was by no means in a ton: 
to bear this violence of diſtreſs ; every pulſe 
was throbbing, every vein ſeemed burſting, 
her reaſon, fo lately returned, could not bear 
the repetition of ſuch a ſhock, and from ſup- 
plication for help with all the energy of 

and underſtanding, ſhe ſoon con- 
tinued the cry from mere vehemence of diſ- 
traction. 

Thus dreadfully 85 the night; and in 
the morning, when the woman of the houſe 
came to ſee after her, ſne found her raving 
with ſuch frenzy and deſperation, that her 
conſcience was perfectly at eaſe in the treat- 

| EY ment 
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ment ſhe had given her, being now firmly ſa- 
tified ſhe required the ſtricteſt confinement. 

She ſtill, however, tried to get away; talk- 
ed of Delvile without ceſſation, ſaid ſhe ſhould 
be too late to ſave him; told the woman 
ſhe defired but to prevent murder, and re- 
peatedly called out, Oh, beloved of my 
heart ! wait but a moment, and [ will fnateh 
thee from deſtruction!ꝰ 

Mrs. Wyers, this woman, now fought no 
longer to draw from her whence ſhe came, 
or who ſhe was, but heard her frantic excla- 
mations without any emotion, contentedly 
concluding that her madneſs was incurable ; 
and though ſhe was in a high fever, refuſed 
all ſuſtenance, and had every ſymptom of an 
_ alarming and dangerous malady, ſhe was fully 

perſuaded that her caſe was that of decided 
1nfanity, and had not any notion of e | 
or accidental alienation of reaſon. | 

All ſhe could think of by way of indu N 
to her, was to bring her a quantity of 
having heard that mad people were fond _ | 
it; and putting it in a heap in one corner of 
the room, ſhe expected to lee her eagerly fly 
0: 

Cecilia, however, diſtracted as ſhe was, was 
eager for nothing, but to eſcape, which was 
conſtantly her aim, alike when violent, or 
when quiet. Mrs. Wyers finding this, kept 
her cloſely confined, and, the door always 
locked » whether N. ox; preſent. 
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AN ENCOUNTER. 


T WO whole days paſſed thus; no enqui- 

ries reached Mrs. Wyers, and ſhe found 
in the news papers no advertiſement. Mean- 
while Cecilia gre worſe every moment, taſted 
neither drink nor food, raved inceflantly, called 
out twenty times in a breath, „Where is he? 
which way is he gone?“ and implored the wo- 
man by the moſt pathetic remonſtrances, to 
fave her unhappy Delvile, dearer to ber than 
ile, more precious than peace or reſt ! 

At other times ſhe talked of her marriage, 
of the diſpleaſure of his family, and of her own. 
remorſe; entreated the woman not to betray 
her, and promiſed to ſpend the remnant of her 
days in the heavineſs of forrow and contrition. 
Again her fancy roved, and Mr. Monckton 

took ſole poſſeſſion of it. She reproached him 
for his perfidy, ſhe bewailed that he was maſ- 
ſacred, ſhe would not a moment out-live him, 
and wildly declared ber laft remains. pu moul- 
der in his hearſe !] And thus, though naturally 
and commonly of a filent and quiet diſpo- 
ſition, ſhe was now not a moment ſtill, for the 
regular ſtarts of a terrified and ditordered 
imagination were changed into the conſtant 
5 of morbid Axlirium. 13 3 f 
5 4 : The 
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The woman, growing uneaſy from her un- 
certainty of pay for her trouble, aſked the ad- 
vice of ſome of her friends what was proper 
for her to do; and they counſelled her to put 
an advertiſement into the Papers herſelf the 
next Morning. 
The following, th erefore, was drawn up ind 
ſent to the printer of the Daily Advertiſer. 


M D N 0 
Whereas a crazy young lady, tall, fair com- 
plexioned, with blue eyes and- light hair, ran 

into the Three Blue Balls, in {lreet, on 
Thurſday night, the 2d inſtant, and has been 
kept chore fince out of charity. She was dreſſed 
in a riding-habit. Whoever ſhe belongs to is 
deſired to ſend after her immediately. She has 
been treated with the utmoſt care and tender- 
neſs. She talks much of ſome perfon by the 


name of Delvile. 


N. B. She had no money about ont? 
N 1780. | 


This lad but juſt been ſent off, when Mr. 
Wyers, the man of the houſe, coming up ſtairs, 
ſaid, Now we ſhall have two of them, for 
here s the crazy old gentleman below, that ſays 
he has juſt heard in the neighbourhood of what 
has happened to us, and he defires to er the 
2555 lady.“ | 
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“It's as well let him come up, then,” an- 
ſwered Mrs. Wyers, for he goes to all ſorts 
of places and people, and ten to one but he'll 

buſtle about till he finds out who ſhe is.“ 

Mr. Wyers then went down ſtairs to ſend 

him up. 

He came inſtantly. It was Albany, who 
in his vagrant rambles having heard an un- 
known mad lady was at this pawn-broker's 
came, with his cuſtomary eagerneſs to viſit and 
ſerve the unhappy, to ſee what could be done 
for her. 
When he entered the room, ſhe was ſitting 
upon the bed, her eyes earneſtly fixed upon the 
window, from which ſhe was privately indulg- 
ing a wiſh to make her eſcape. Her dreſs was 
in much diforder, her fine hair was diſhevelled, 
and the feathers of her r1ding-hat were broken 
and half falling down, ſome ſhading her face, 
others reaching to her ſhoulder. 

* Poor lady !” cried Albany, approaching 


|| her, © how long has ſhe been in this ſtate?“ 


She ſtarted at the ſound of a new voice, ſhe 
looked round—but what was the aſtoniſh- 
ment of Albany to ſee who it was !—He ſtept 
back —he came forward — he doubted his 
oven ſenſes, — he looked at her earneſtly — he 
turned from her to look at the woman of the 
houſe, — he caſt his eyes round the room it- 
ſelf, and then, lifting up his hands, © O, fight 
of woe! he 1 * the generous and govd! 

the 
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the kind reliever of diſtreſs | the b benign ſuſ- 55 
tainer of miſery ! —is This Cecilia! — 
Cecilia, imperfectly recollecting, though not 
underſtanding him, ſunk down at his feet, 
tremblingly called out, © Oh, if he is yet to 
be ſaved, if already he is not murdered, —go 
to him! fly after him! you will preſently 
overtake him, he is only in the next ſtreet, I 
left him there myſelf, his ſword drawn, and 
covered with human blood!“ 

« Sweet powers of kindneſs and compal- 
fion !*? cried the old man, © look upon this 
creature with pity ! ſhe who raiſed the depreſ- 
ſed, ſhe who cheared the unhappy ! ſhe whoſe 
liberal hand turned lamentations into joy! 
who never with a tearleſs eye could hear the 
voice of forrow ! is This ſhe herſelf !—can 
This be Cecilia | 
O do not wait to talk !“ ceind ſhe, © go 
to him now, or you will never ſee him more; 

the hand of death is on him,—cold, clay-cold 
15 its touch ! he is breathing his laſt—Oh, 
murdered Delvile | maſſacred huſband of my 
heart ! groan not ſo piteouſly ! fly to him, and 
pluck the poinard from his wounded boſom !”? 

Oh, ſounds of anguiſh and horror !” cried 
the melted moraliſt, tears running quick down 
his rugged cheeks ; © melancholy indeed is 
this ſight, humiliating to morality ! ſuch, is 
human ſtrength, ſuch human felicity !—— 
weak as our virtues, frail as our guilty na- 


tures !?? 
ce Ah,” 
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„ Ah,” cried ſhe, more wildly, © no one 
will fave me now! I am married, and no one 
will liſten to me! ill were the auſpices under 
which I gave my hand! Oh, it was a work 
of darkneſs, unacceptable and offenſive ! it 
has been ſealed, therefore, with blood, and 
to-morrow it will be ſigned with murder !” 

Poor diſtracted creature!“ exclaimed he, 
<« thy pangs I have felt, but thy innocence ] 
have - forfeited ! —my own wounds bleed 
afreſh, my own brain threatens new fren- 
* | 

Then, ſtarting up, © Good woman,” he 
added, © kindly attend her, — will ſeek out 
her friends,” put her into bed, comfort, ſoothe, 
compoſe her. ——1 will come to you again, 
and as ſoon as I can. 

He then hurried away. 

„ Od, hour of joy!“ cried Cecilia, 8 kei is 
gone to reſcue him oh, bliſsful moment ! he 
will yet be ſnatched from ſlaughter !”” 

The woman loſt not an inſtant in obeying 
the orders ſhe had received ; ſhe was put into 
bed, and nothing was neglected, as far as ſhe 
had power and thought, to give a look of de- 
cency and attention to her accommodations. 

He had not left them an hour, when Mary, 
the maid, who had attended her from Suffolk, 
came to enquire for her lady. Albany, who 
was now wandering. over the town in ſearch of 
ſome of her friends, and who entered every 


20 0 where he imagined ſhe was i 
a a 
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had haſtened to that of Mrs. Hill the firſt of, 
any, as he was well acquainted with her obli- 
gations to Cecilia; there, Mary herſelf, by 
the directions which her lady had given Mrs. 
Belfield, had gone; and there, in the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment and dein had continued 
till Albany brought news of her. 

She was ſurpriſed and afflicted beyond i mea- 
fare, not only at the ſtate of her mind, and her 
health, but to find her in a bed and an apart- 
ment 0 unſuitable to her rank of life, and ſo 
different to what ſhe had ever been accuſtom- 
ed. She wept bitterly while ſhe enquired at 
the bed-fide how her lady did, but wept ſtill 
more, when, without anſwering, or ſceming 

to know her, Cecilia ſtarted up, and called 
out, © I muſt be removed this moment ! I 
muſt go to St. James's-Square, — if I ſtay an 
Inſtant longer, the paſſing bell will toll, wy 
then how ſhall I be in time for the funeral ?” 

Mary, alarmed and amazed, turned haſtily 
from her to the woman of the houſe, who 
calraly ſaid, the lady was oF in a raving fit, 
and muſt not be minded. 

Extremely frightened at this intelligence, 


ſhe entreated her to be quiet and lie ſtill. But 


Cecilia grew ſuddenly ſo violent, that force 
only could keep her from riſing; and Mary, 
unuſed to diſpute her commands, prepared to 
obey them. ol 
Mrs. Wyers now in her turn oppoſed. i in 
vain; Cecilia was peremptory, and Mary be- 

| came 
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came implicit, and, though not without much 
difficulty, ſhe was again dreſſed in her riding- 
habit. This operation over, ſhe moved to- 
wards the door, the temporary ſtrength of 
delirium giving her a hardineſs that combated 
fever, illneſs, fatigue, and feebleneſs. Mary, 
however averſe and fearful, aſſiſted her, and 
Mrs. Wyers, compelled by the obedience of 
her own ſervant, went before them to order a 
chair. 

Cecilia, however, felt ber weakneſs when 
ſhe attempted to move down ſtairs ; her feet 
tottered, and her head became dizzy ; ſhe 
leaned it againſt Mary, who called aloud for 
more help, and made her fit down till it came. 
Her reſolution, however, was not to be al- 

tered; a ſtubbornneſs wholly foreign to her 
genuine character now made her ſtern and 
poſitive ; and Mary, who thought her ſub- 
mifſſion indiſpenſable, cried, but did not offer 
to oppoſe her. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyers both came up to aſſiſt 
m ſupporting her, and Mr. Wyers offered to 
carry her in his arms; but ſhe would not con- 
ſent; when ſhe came to the bottom of the 
ſtairs, her head grew worſe, ſhe again leant 
it upon Mary, but Mr. Wyers was obliged 
to hold them both. She ſtill, however, was 
firm in her determination, arid. was 1 | 
another effort to proceed, when Delvile ruſhed 
haſtily into the ſhop. 41 

He 
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He had 1 encountered Albany; who, 
knowing his acquaintance, though ignorant 
of his marriage with Cecilia, had informed 
him where to ſeek her. 

He was going to make enquiry if he was 
come to the right houſe, when he perceived 


her, feeble, ſhaking, leaning upon one 

rſon, and half carried by another he 
ſtarted back, ſtaggered, gaſped for breath, 
but finding they were proceeding, ad- 
vanced with ae turiouſly calling out, 
« Hold ! ſtop what is it you are doing? 
Monſters of IO barbarity, are you mur- 
dering my wife ?” 

The well-known voice no ſooner ſtruck the 
ears of Cecilia, than inſtantly recollecting it, 
| ſhe ſcreamed, and, in ſuddenly endeayouring 
to ſpring forward, fell to the ground. 

Delvile had vehemently advanced to catch 
her in his arms and fave her fall, which her 
unexpected quickneſs had prevented her at- 
tendants from doing; but the fight of her 
changed complexion, and the wildnels of her 
eyes and air, again made him ſtart, his 
blood froze through his veins, and he ſtood 
| looking at her, cold and almoſt petrified. 

Her own recollection of him ſeemed loſt al- 
ready ; ; and exhauſted by the fatigue ſhe had 
gone though in dreſſing and coming down 

airs, ſhe remained ſtill and quiet, forgetting 
her defign of proceeding, and — no new 
one for * 


Mary, 
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Mary, to whom, as to all her fellow ſer- 
vants, the marriage of Cecilia had been known; 
before ſhe. left the country, now deſired from 
Delvile directions what was to be done. 

Delvile, ſtarting ſuddenly at this call from 
the deepeſt horror into the moſt deſperate rage, 
fiercely exclaimed, © Inhuman wretches ! un- 
feeling, execrable wretches, what is it you 
have done to her? how came ſhe hither ? — 
who brought her ? who dragged her ? — 5 
what infamous uſage has ſhe been funk into 
this ſtate ?” 

Indeed, fir, I don't know !” cried Mary. 
TD aſſure you, fir,” laid Mrs. Wyers, © the 
lady 
Peace !“ cried he, furiouſly, 4 will not 
hear yourfalſhoods!—peace, and be gone! — 

Then caſting himſelf upon the ground by 
her ſide, © Oh, my Cecilia,” he cried, © where 
baſt thou been thus long? how have I loſt 
thee ? what dreadful calamity has befallen 
thee ?—anſwer me, my love] raiſe your iweet 
head and anſwer me oh, ſpeak | ſay 
to me any thing; the bittereſt words will be 
mercy to this filence !” | 

Cecilia then, ſuddenly 5 up, called 
out with great guicknels, * Who are you ?” 

Who am I!” cried he, amazed and af- 
frighted. 

« 1 ſhould be glad you would go away,” 
cried ſhe, in a hurryinig manner,“ for you 
are e quite unknown to me. 


Delvile, 72 
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Delvile, unconſcious of her inſanity, and 
attributes to reſentment this averſion and re- 
pulſe, haſtily moved from her, mournfully 
anſwering, © Well indeed may you diſclaim 
me, refuſe all forgiveneſs, load me with ha- 
tred and reproach, and conſign me to eternal 

anguiſh ! I have merited ſeverer puniſhment 
all, I have behaved like a monſter, and I 
am abhorrent to mylelf !?. 

Cecilia now, half riſing, and regarding kim 
with mingled terror and anger, eagerly ex- 
claimed, If you do not mean to mangle and 
deſtroy me, 2 this inſtant.” _ 

To mangle you !” repeated Delvile, 
ſnuddering, how horrible! — but I deſerve 
it all !—look not, however, fo terrified, and 
I will tear myſelf away from you. Suffer me 
but to aſſiſt in removing you from this place, 
and I will only watch you at a diſtance, and 
never ſee you more till you permit me to ap- 
proach you. 

Why, why,” cried Cecilia, with a look +- 
of perplexity and impatience, © will you not _ 
tell me your name, and where you come 
from?“ | 
= Do you not know me ?” faid he, ſtruck 
with new 4 ; © or do you only mean to 
kill me by the queſtion!“ 8 
Do you bring me any meſſage from Mr. | 
Monckton ?” | 
From Mr. Monckton no; but he 
lives, and will recover.” ES 
Vol. V. M "SF thought 
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i thought you had been Mr. Monckton 


ä yourſelf, N 
« 'Too cruel, yet 1 cruel Cecilia |—is 
then Delvile utterly renounced ?—the guilty, 
the unhappy Delvile !—is he caſt off for 
ever? have you driven him wholly from your 
heart? do you deny him even a ö in your 
_ remembrance ? 
Is your name, then, Delvile 7 5. 
Oh, what is it you mean! is it me or 
my name you thus diſown?ꝰ?ꝰ | 
“ *Tis a name,” cried ſhe, fitting up, 1 
well remember to have heard, and once | 
loved it, and three times I called upon it in 
the dead of night. And when I was cold and 
wretched, I cheriſhed it; and when I was 
abandoned and left alone, I repeated it and 
ſung to it. 
All- -gracious powers! „ cried Delvile, 
cc her reaſon is utterly gone]! And haſtily 
riſing, he deſperately added, © what is Jeath 
to this blow Cecilia, I am content to part 
with thee !” 

Mary now, and Mrs. Wyers, cad upon 
him eagerly an account of her illneſs, and in- 
ſanity, her defire of removal, and their inabi- 
lity to control her. 

Delvile, however, made no 1 he 
ſcarce heard tliem: the deepeſt deſpair took 
poſſeſſion of his mind, and, rooted to the- 
ſpot where he ſtood, he contemplated in dread- 


ful ſtilineſs the fallen and * object of his 
+ beſt 
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beſt hopes and affections; already in her faded 


cheeks and weakened fang his agonizing 
terror read the quick 8 deſtruction 


of all his earthly happineſs ! the fight was too 


much for his fortitude, and almoſt for his un- 
derſtanding ; and when his woe became utter 
able, he wrung his hands, and groaning aloud, 
called out, © Art thou gone ſo foon! my wife! 


my Cecilia! have I loſt thee already?” 


Cecilia, with utter inſenſibility to what was 
paſſing, now ſuddenly, and with a rapid, yet 
continued motion, turned her head from ſide 
to ſide, her eyes wildly glaring, yet appa- 
rently regarding nothing. 


e Nreadful | dreadful! ” exclaimed Del- 


vile, what a fight is this!“ and turning 
from her to the people of the. houſe, he an- 
grily faid, © why is ſhe here upon the floor? 
could you not even allow her a bed ? Who 


attends her? Who waits upon her? Why 


has nobody ſent for help ?—Dort anſwer 


for a phyſician,—bring two, bring three — 
bring all you can find!“ 

Then, ftill looking from Cecilia, whoſe 
fight he could no longer ſupport, he conſulted 
with Mary whither ſhe ſhould be conveyed: 
and, as the night was far advanced, and no 
place was prepared for her elſewhere, they 


ſoon agreed that ſhe could only be removed 
1 ſrairs. GET | "Mm 
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 Delv ile now attempted to carry her in his 
arms; but trembling and unſteady he had 
not ſtrength to ſuſtain her; yet not enduring 
to behold the helpleſſneſs he could not aſſiſt, 
he conjured them to be careful and gentle, 
and committing her to their truſt, ran out 
himſelf for a phyſician. 

Cecilia reſiſted them with her utm oſt power, 
imploring them not to bury her alive, and 
averring ſhe had received intelligence they 
meant to entomb her with Mr. Monckton. 

They put her, however, to bed; but her 
raving grew ſtill more wild and inceſſant. 

Delvile ſoon returned with. a phyſician, but 
had not courage to attend him to her room. 

He waited for him at the foot of the ſtairs, 
where, haſtily ſtopping him, Well, ſir,“ he 
cried, is it not all over? is it not impoſ- 
{ible ſhe can live?“ | 
. She is very ill, indeed, r. he anſwered, 

«but 1 have geen. directions which per- 
haps 

0 Perhaps AI interrapted Delvile, ſhudder- 
ing; do not ſtab me with ſuch a word !” 

She is very delirious,” he continued, 
e but as her fever is very high, that is not ſo 
material. If the orders J have given take 
effect, and the fever is got under, all the reſt 
will be well of courſe.“ | 
He then went away; leaving Delvile as 
much thunderſtruck by anſwers ſo . 
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28 if he had conſulted him in full hope, and 


without even ſuſpicion of her d | 

The moment he recovered from his ſhock, 

be flew out of the houſe for more advice. 

He returned and brought with him two 
phyſicians. 

They confirmed the directi 5 already 
given, but would pronounce not! ing deci- 
fively of her ſituation. | 

Delvile, half mad with the N of his 5 
miſery, charged them all with want of ſkillIl. 
and wrote inſtantly into the country for Dr. 
Lyſter. 

He went out himſelf in ſearch of a meſſen- 

ger to ride off expreſs, though it was mid- 
night, with his letter; and then returni 
he was haſtening to her room, but, while yet 
at the door, hearing her ſtill raving, his hor- 
ror conquered his eagerneſs, and, hurrying 
down. ſtairs, he fpent the remnant of the long 
and e endleſs ey.” in the ſhop. 
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M EANWHILE Cecilia went through 
very ſevere diſcipline, fometimes ſtro 


25 ly oppoſing it, at other times ſcarce ſenvble 
what was doing to her. | 
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The whole of the next day paſſed i in ma. 
the ſame manner, neither did the next night 
bring any viſible. alteration. She had now 
5 nurſes and attendants even more. than ſuffl- 
cient, for Delvile had no relief but from call- 
ing in more help. His terror of again ſeeing 
her, encreaſed with his forbearance ; the in- 
terview which had already p aſt bad, almoſt 
torn him alunder, and 0 all. courage far 
attemy 5 to enter her rom, he now ſpent 
almoſt all his time upon the ſtairs which led 
to it. Whenever ſhe was ſtill, he ſeated him- 
ſelf at her chamber-door, where, if he could 
hear her breathe or move, a ſudden hope of 


ber recovery gave to him a momentary extaſy 


that recompenſed all his ſufferings. But the 
inſtant ſhe ſpoke, unable to bear the ſound 
of ſo lovely a voice uttering nothing but by 
ancoberent ravings of lightheadedneſs, he 
haſtened down ſtairs, and flying out of the 
-houſe, walked in the neighbouring ſtreets, 
till he could again gather courage to enquire 
or to liſten how ſhe went on. 

The following morning, however, Dr. 
Lyſter came, and every hope revived He 
flew to embrace him, told him inſtantly his 
marriage with Cecilia, and beſought him by 
ſome ſuperior effort of his extraordinary abili- 
ties to ſave him the diſtraction of her loſs. 
My good friend,” cried theworthy Doc- 
tar © What is this you aſk of me 2and how Can 
8 Kh: _ young wp herſelf Wah ug 1 
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than you do? Do you think theſe able phy- 
ſicians actually upon the ſpot, with all the 
experience of full practice in London to aſſiſt 
their ſkill, want a petty Doctor out of the 
country to come and teach them what is 
tight?“ wo 

I have more reliance upon you,” cried 
Delvile, © than upon the whole faculty; come, 
therefore, and preſcribe for her,—take tome 
new courſe. — 

100 Tanpollthle 1: my and fir, impoſſible! I 
muſt not loſe my wits from vanity, becauſe 


you. have loſt yours from affliction. I could 


not — * — to come to you when you wrote to 
me with ſuch urgency, and I will now go and 
lee the ee ei as a friend, with all my 
heart. I am ſorry for you at my foul, Mr. 
Mortimer! Sho Þ is a lovely young creature, 
and has an underſtanding, for ber years and 
lex, unequalled,” _ 


Never mention her to me!” ctiad or | 


impatient Delvile, © I cannot bear it! Go up 


to her, dear Doctor, and if you want a con- 


ſultation, lend, if you pleaſe, for ar phyk- 
cian in town.” > Þ 

Dr. Lyſter. defired only that thoſe who als 
ready attended might be — and then, 
giving up to his entreaties the accuſtomed. 
_ ceremonial of waiting for Thames he went to 
Cecilia. 

Delvile did not dare to accompany * and; 
fo» well was he acquainted with his plainneſs 
EL NM 4 a 
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and ſincerity, that though he expected his re- 
turn with eagerneſs, he no ſooner heard him 
upon the ſtairs, than fearing to know his opi- 
nion, he haſtily ſnatched up his hat, and ruſh- 
ed vehemently out of the houſe to avoid him. 

He continued to walk about the ſtreets, till 
even the dread of ill news was leſs horrible to 
him than this voluntary ſuſpence, and then he 
returned to the houſe. 

He found Dr. Lyſter W parlour, 
which Mrs. Wyers, finding ſhe ſhould now be 
well paid, had appropriated for Delvile's uſe. 

Delvile, putting his hand upon the Doctor's 
| ſhoulder, ſaid, Well, my dear Doctor Lyſter, 

you, fil, I hope 
« ] would I could make you eaſy !” inter- 
rupted the Doctor; © yet, if you are rational, 
one comfort, at all events, I can give you; 
the crifis ſeems approaching, and either ſhe 
will recover, or before to-morrow | morn» | 
bo” arg 
* Don't go on, fir l cried Delvile, with 
"mingled rage and horror, © I will not have 
her days limited! I fent not for you to give 
me fuch an account!“ 

And again he flew out of the houſe, leaving 
Dr. Lyſter unaffectedly concerned for him, 
8 kind - hearted and too wiſe to be offend- 
ed at the injuſtice of immoderate ſorrow. 

In a few minutes, however, from the effect 
rather of deſpair than philoſophy, Delvile 
1 more compoſed, and waited upon Dr. 

Lyfter 
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Lyſter to e for his behaviour. He re- 
ceived his hearty forgiveneſs, and prevailed 
upon him to continue in town till the 
whole was decided. 

About noon, Cecilia, from the wildeſt ram- 
bling and moſt perpetual agitation, funk ſud- 
denly into a ſtate of ſuch utter inſenſiblity, 
that ſhe appeared unconſcious even of her 
exiſtence; and, - but that ſhe breathed, ſhe 
might already have paſſed for being dead. 

When Delvile heard this, he could no long- 
er endure even his poſt upon the ſtairs; he 
ſpent his whole time in wandering about the 
ſtreets, or ſtopping in Dr. be hs s parlour to 
enquire if all was over. 

That humane phyſician, not more al 
at the danger of Cecilia, than grieved at the 
ſituation of Delvile, thought the preſent fear- 
ful criſis at leaſt offered an opportunity of 
reconciling him with his father. He waited, 
therefore, upon that gentleman in St. James's- 
{quare, and openly informed him of the dan- 
gerous ſtate of Ceciha, and the miſery of his 
os. 

Mr. Delvile, though he would gladly, to 
have annulled an alliance he held peel Þ 
to his family, have received intelligence that 
Cecilia was no more, was yet extremely diſcon- 


certed to hear of ſufferings to which his own I 


refuſal of an aſylum he was conſcious had 
largely contributed; and after a haughty 
ſtruggle between tenderneſs and wrath, he: : 


„„ 
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degged the advice of Dr. Lyſter how his fon 
might be drawn from ſuch a ſcene. 
Dr. Lyſter, who well knew Delvile was too 
deſperate to be tractable, propoſed ſurpriſing 
him into an interview by their returning to- 
gether: Mr. Delvile, however apprehenſive 
and relenting, conceded moſt unwillingly to a 
meaſure he held beneath him, and when he 
came to the ſhop, could ſcarce be perſuaded 
to enter. Mortimer, at that time, was takins 
a ſolitary ramble ; and Dr. Lyſter, to com- 
Plete the work be had begun of ſubduing the 
hard pride of his father, contrived, under pre- 
tence of waiting for him, to conduèt him to 
the room of the invalid. 

Mr. Delvile, who knew not whither he was 


55 going, at firſt ſight of the bed and the attend- 


ants; Was haſtily retreating; but the chang- 
ed and livid face of Cecilia caught his eye, 
and, {truck with ſudden conſternation, he 1 in- 
voluntarily ſtopt. 

© Lookat the poor young lady!” cried Dr. 
Lyfter ; can you wonder a fight ſuch as this 
ſhould make Mr. Mortimer torget every thing 
elſe ?” 

She was wholly inſenſible, but perfectly 
quiet; ſhe ſeemed to diſtinguiſh nothing, and 
reither ſpoke nor moved. 

Mr. Delvile regarded her with the utmoſt 
horror: the refuge he ſo implacably refuſed 
her on the night when her intellects were diſ- 
ed. he would now gladly have offered a 

: the 
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the expence of almoſt fimilar ſufferings, to 
have relieved himſelf from thoſe riſing pangs 
- which called him author of this ſcene of woe: 
His pride, his pomp, his ancient name, were 
now ſunk in his eſtimation ; and while he con- 
ſidered himſelf the deſtroyer of this unhappy 
young creature, he would have ſacrificed | 
them all to have called himſelf her protector. 
Little is the boaſt of infolence when it is 
analyſed by the conſcience ! bitter is the agony 
of Ape where miſery follows hard- 
neſs of heart ! yet, when the firſt painful aſto- 
niſhment from her ſituation abated, the re- 
morſe ſhe excited being far ſtronger than the 


pity, he gave an angry glance at Dr. Lyſter 


for betraying him into tuch a fight, and RR 
ly left the room. 

Delvile, who now impatiently waiting te : 
ſee Dr. Lyſter in the little parlour, alarmed at - 
the ſound of a new ftep upon the ſtairs, came 
out to enquire who had been admitted. When 
he ſaw his father, he ſhrunk back; but Mr: 
Delvile, no longer ſupported by pride, and 
unable to recover from the ſhock he had juſt 
received, caught him in his arms, and ſaid 
* Oh, come home to me, my ton !' this is .. 
place to deſtroy you!“ 4 
„Ah, fir,” cried Delvile, think not of 
me now you muſt ſhew me no kinds 
nels; I am not in a ſtate to bear it !?* And, 
forcibly breaking from him, he hurried out of 
the houſe. 8 e 
. M 6 Mr. 
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Mr. Delvile, all the father awakened in his 
boſom, ſaw his departure with more dread 
than anger; and returned himſelf to St. 
James's-{quare, tortured with parental fears, 
and ſtung by perſonal remorſe, lamenting his 
own — and purſued by the pale 
image of Cecilia. 

She was ſtill in this unconſcious ſtate, and 
apparently as free from ſuffering as from en- 
joyment, when a new voice was ſuddenly 
heard without, exclaiming, Oh, where is 
ſhe? where is ſhe? where 18 my dear Miſs Be- 
verley ?“ and Henrietta Belfield ran wildly in- 
to the room. 

The advertiſement in the news-papers had 
at once brought her to town, and directed her 
to the houſe : the mention that the loft lady 
 Batked much of a perſon by the name of Delvile, 
ruck her inftantly to mean Cecilia; the de- 
fcription correſponded with this idea, and the 
account of the dreſs confirmed it: Mr. Ar- 
nott, equally terrified with herſelf, had there- 
fore lent her his chaiſe to learn the truth of this 
conjecture, and ſhe had travelled all night. 

Flying up to the bedſide, © Who is this ?” 
| the cried, © this is not Miſs Beverley? and 
then ſcreaming with unreſtrained horror, Oh 

<* mercy! mercy !” ſhe called out, © yes it, 
is indeed! and nobody would know her hb 
her own mother would not think her her 
child!“ 


Non 
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« You muſt come away, Miſs Belfield,” 
ſaid Mary, © you muſt indeed, —the Doctors | 
all ſay my lady mult not be diſturbe Ty 
„Who ſhall take me away?” cried ſhe, an- 
grily, © nobody, Mary! not all the Doctors in 
the world! Oh, ſweet Mrs Beverley I wll 

lie down by your ſide, —I will never quit you 
while you live, —and I wiſh, I wiſh I could 
die to ſave your precious life - 

Then leaning over her, and wringing her 
hands, Oh, I ſhall break my heart,” ſhe 
cried, © to ſee her in this condition } Is this 
the ſo happy Miſs Beverley, that I thought 
every body born to give joy to? the Miſs 
Beyerley that ſeemed queen of the whole 
world! yet ſo good and ſo gentle, ſo kind to 
the meaneſt perſon | excuſing every body's 
faults but her own, and telling them how they 
might mend, and trying to make them as 
good as herſelf Oh, who would know her! 
what have they done to you, my beloved Miſs 
Beverley? how have they altered and disfi- 


gured you in this wicked and barbarous 4-2 


manner? 
In the midſt of this ſimple yet pathetic tel. 


timony, to the worth and various excellencies 


of Cecilia, Dr. Lyſter came into the room. 
The women all flocked around him, except 
Mary, to vindicate themſelves from any ſhare 
in permitting this new comer's entrance and 


behaviour; but Mary only told him who ſhe: | 


was, and ſaid, that if her lady was well 
enough to know her, there was nobody, ſhe 


Was 


—— 
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ms Certain, ſhe would have been ſo glad to 
+ 1, Young lady,” ſaid the Doctor, I would 
adviſe you to walk into another room till you 
are a little more compoſed.” 

Every body, I find, is for hurrying me 
away; cried the ſobbing Henrietta, whoſe 
honeſt heart ſwelled with its own affectionate 
integrity; but they might all ſave them- 
ſelves the trouble, for go I will not !” 
This is very wrong,” ſaid the Doctor, 
« and muſt not be ſuffered: do you call it 
friendſhip to come about a fick perſon in this 
manner ?” _ 

Oh, my Miſs 8 "cried Henrietta, 
do you hear how they all upbraid me? how 
they all want to force me away from you, 
and to hinder me even from looking at you? 
Speak for me, ſweet lady ſpeak for me your- 
ſelf tell them the poor Henrietta will not 
do you any harm! tell them ſhe only wiſhes 
juſt to fit by you, and to ſee you I will 
hold by this Fans hand, —I will cling to it till 
the laſt minute; and you will not, I know you 
will not, give orders to have it taken away 
from me! 

Dr. Lyſter, though his Own good nature 
was much affected by this fond ſorrow, now 
half angrily repreſented to her the impropriety 
of indulging it: but Henrietta, unuſed to diſ- 
guiſe or repreſs her feelings, grew only the 
more violent, the more ſhe was convinced of 

Cecilia danger: _ look but at her,” the, 
. exclaimed . 
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exclaimed, © and take me from her if you 
can! fee how her {weet eyes are fixed look 
but what a change in her complexion !—She _ 
does not fee me, ſhe does not know me, 
ſhe does not hear me! her hand ſeems quite 
lifeleſs already, her face is all fallen away 
Oh, that I had died twenty deaths before I had 
lived to ſee this ſight !—poor wretched Hen- 
rietta, thou haſt now no friend left in the 
world! thou mayeſt go and lie down in ſome 
corner, and no one will come and ſay to thee 
2 word of comfort! 

“This muſt not be!” fad Dr. Lyſter, 

ou muſt take her away.” 

Tou ſhall not!“ cried ſhe, def peratelyz 
« [will ſtay with her till ſhe has rating — 
laſt, and 1 — ſtay with her ſtill longer ! and 
if ſhe was to N to you at this moment, ſhe 
would tell you that ſhe choſe it. She loved | 
the poor Henrietta; and loved to have her 
near her; and when ſhe was ill, and in much 
diſtreſs, ſhe never once bid me leave her room. 

Is it not true, my ſweet Miſs Beverley? do 
you not know it to be true? Oh, look not ſo 
 dreadfully | turn to your unhappy Henrietta; 
{weeteſt, beſt of ladies! will you not ſpeak to 
her once more? will you not lng. toher one in _ 
gle word?“ 

Dr. Lyſter now grew very angry, and tell- 
ing her fach violence might have fatal conſe 
quences, frightened her into more order, and 
drew her away himſelf. He had then the kind - 
nels to go with her into another room, Thee 
, when 
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when her firſt vehemence was ſpent, his re- 
monſtrances and reaſoning brought her to a 


ſenſe of the danger ſhe might occaſion, and 


made her promiſe not to return to the room 
till ſhe had gained ſtrength to behave better. 
When Dr. Lyſter went again to Delvile, he 


found him greatly alarmed by his long ftay ; 


he communicated to him briefly what had 
paſſed, and counfelled him to avoid encreaſing 
his own grief by the fight of what was ſut- 
fered by this unguarded and ardent girl. Del- 
vile readily aflented, for the weight of his own 
woe was too heavy to bear any addition. 

Henrietta now, kept in order by Dr. Lyſ- 
ter, contented herſelf with only fitting £45 A 
the bed, without attempting to ſpeak, and 


with no other employment than alternately 


looking at her ſick friend, and covering her 
ſtreaming eyes with her handkerchief; from 
time to time quitting the room wholly, for 


the relief of rs] at liberty and aloud in 


another. 

But, in the evening, while Delvile and Dr: 
Lyſter were taking one of their melancholy 
rambles, a new ſcene was acted in the apart- 


ment of the ſtill ſenſeleſs Cecilia. Albany 
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ſuddenly made his entrance into it, accom- 
pained by three children, two girls ande one 
boy, from the ages of four to ſix, neatly | 


dreſſed, clean, and healthy. 
4. See here! cried he, as he came in, “ ſee 


here what I have brought you] raiſe, raiſe 
your n head, and look this way F you 
think 
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think me rigid, — an enemy to pleaſure, au- 
ſtere, harſh, and a forbidder of joy: look at 
this fight, and fee the contrary | who ſhall 
bring you comfort, joy, pleaſure, like this? 


three innocent children, clothed and fed by 


your bounty FE” 

Henrietta and Mary, who both knew him 
well, were but little ſurpriſed at any thing he 
ſaid or did, and the nurſes preſumed not to 
interfere but by whiſpers. 

Cecilia, however, nes nothing that 


paſſed; and Albany, ſomewhat aſtoniſhed, 5 
approached nearer to the bed; Wilt . "oc 


not ſpeak ?* he cried. 


-M She can't, fir,” ſaid one va the women ; 3 


© ſhe has been ſpeechleſs many hours. 
The air of triumph with which he had en- 
tered the room was now changed into diſap- 
pointment and conſternation. For ſome mi- 
nutes he thoughtfully and ſorrowfully con- 
templated her, and then, with a deep ſigh, 
ſaid, How will the poor rue this day! 


Then: turning to the children, who, awed 


by this ſcene, were quiet from terror, Alas!“ 


he ſaid, ye helpleſs babes, ye know not what 
you have loſt : enen we came; un- 


heeded we muſt return ! I brought you to be 


ſeen by your benefactreſs, but ſhe is going 
were ſhe will find many ſuch.” 


"A 
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He then led Peron away ; but fuckiendy = 


coming back, I may ſee her, perhaps, no 
more ! ſhall [ not, then, pray for her? Great 


and 788 is the — ſhe is — os 
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are human revolutions, how pitiful, how in- 
ſignificant, compared with it — Come, little 
babies, come; with gifts has ſhe often bleſſed 
you, with wiſhes bleſs her! Come, let us 
kneel round her bed ; let us all pray for her 
together; lift up your innocent hands, and 
for all of you I will ſpeak.” _ 

He then made thechildrenobey his injunc- 
tions, and having knelt himſelf, while Hen- 
rietta and Mary inſtantly did the ſame, Sweet 
flower!“ he cried, © untimely cropt in years, 
yet in excellence mature | early decayed in 
miſery, yet fragrant in innocence ! Gentle be 
thy exit, for unſullied have been thy days ; 
brief be thy pains, for few have been thy 
offences e at her, ſweet babes, and bear 
ber in your remembrance; often will 1 viſit 
you, and revive the ſolemn ſcene. Look at 
her ye, alſo, who are nearer to your end 
Ah! will you bear it like her?? 

He pauſed; and the nurſes and Mrs. 
Wyers, ſtruck by this call, and moved by the 
general example, crept to che bed, and dropt 
on their knees, almoſt involuntarily. 

She departs,” reſumed Albany, the 
envy of the world! while yet no guilt had 
ſeized her ſoul, and no — had marred · 
her peace. She was the hand-maid of cha- 
rity, and pity dwelt in her boſom ! her mouth 
was never opened but to give comfort! her 
footſteps were followed by bleſſings! Oh, 
happy in purity, be thine the ſong of tri- 


_ — ſoftly * thou ſink to temporary 
> 
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fleep,—ſublimely ſhalt thou riſe to life that 


wakes for ever! 


He then got up, took the children by their 


little hands, and went away. 
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D R. Lyſter and Delvile ne them at the 
| entrance into the houſe. Extremely 


alarmed left Cecilia had received any diſturb- 


ance, they both haſtened up ſtairs, but Del- 

vile proceeded only to the door. He ſtopt 
there and liſtened ; but all was filent : the 
prayers of Albany had ſtruck an awe into 
every one; and Dr. Lyſter ſoon returned to 


tell him there was no alteration in his pa- 


tient. 


And he has not diſturbed her | 25 cried 
| Delvile. e 


* No, not at all.“ 
«I thiek. then,” ſaid 2 advancing, 


though trembling, J will yet ſee her once 
more. 


* Nc o, no, Mr. Mortimer, cried the | 


Doctor, © why ſhould you give Tues ſo 
e a Weck 1 | 
The 
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The ſhock,” anſwered he, is over !|— 
tell me, however, is there any chance I oy 
hurt her?” 

I believe not; I do not think, juſt now, 
hne will perceive you.” 

Well, then,—I may grieve, perhaps, 
hereafter, that once more—that one glance!“ 
He ſtopt, irreſolute: the Doctor would 

have diſſuaded him, but, after a little 
heſitation, he aſſured him he was prepared 
for the worſt, and forced himſelf into the 
room. 

When again, however, he beheld Cecilia, — 
ſenſeleſs, Pede. motionleſs, her features. 
void of all expreſſion, her cheeks without co- 
our, her eyes without meaning, he ſhrunk 

from the fight, he leant upon Dr. Lyſter, and 
almoſt groaned aloud. 
The Doctor would have conducted him out 
of the apartment; but, recovering from this 
firſt agony, he turned again to view her, and 
caſting up his eyes, fervently ejaculated, Oh 
merciful powers! Take or deſtroy her! let 
her not 8 thus, rather let me loſe her for 
ever — Oh, far rather would I fee her dead, 
than 1 in this dreadful condition! J 

Then, advancing to the bedſide, and yet 
more earneſtly Jooki at her, I pray not 


now, he cried, © for thy life | inhumanly as 

J have treated thee, I am not yet fo 0 

as to wiſh thy miſery lengthened : no, quick 

be Pap en or ſhort as pure thy "be: 
; 185 
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ſage to eternity! — Oh, my Cecilia ! lovely, 
however altea ſweet even in the arms of 
death and inlanity.! and dearer to my tortured 
heart in this calamitous ſtate, than in all thy 
pride of health and beauty—! ” 5 
He ſtopt, and turned from her, yet could 
not tear himſelf away; he came back, he 
again looked at her, he hung over her in an- 
guiſh unutterable; he kiſſed each burning 
hand, he folded to his boſom her feeble form, 
and, recovering his ſpeech, though almoſt 
burſting with ſorrow, faintly te «Is 
all over? no ray of reaſon left? no knowledge 
of thy wretched Delvile ? — no, none! — 
the hand of death is on her, and ſhe is utterly 
gone | —ſweet ſuffering excellence! loved, 
loſt, expiring Cecilia! but I will not re- 
pine! peace and kindred angels are watching 
to receive thee, and if thou art parted from 
thyſelf, it were impious to lament thou ſhouldſt 
be parted from me.— Vet in thy tomb will 
be depoſited all that to me could render ex- 
iſtence ſupportable, every frail chance of hap- 
| pineſs, every ſuſtaining hope, and all allevi- 
tion of forrow !?? | 
Dr. Lyſter now again approaching, thought 
he perceived ſome change in his patient, and 
peremptorily forced him away from her: then 
returning himſelf, he found that her eyes were 
ſhut, and ſhe was dropt aſleep. 
This was an omen the moſt erde he 


could hope. He now ſeated himſelf by the 
1 


. * 
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bedſide, and determined not to quit her till 
the expected criſis was paſt. He gave the ſtrict- 
eſt orders for the whole houſe tobe kept quiet, 
and ſuffered no one in the room either to {peak 
or move. 

Her ſleep was long and deny! yet, when 
ſhe awoke, her ſenſibility was evidently 
returned. She ſtarted, ſuddenly raiſed her 
head from the pillow, looked Wund her, and 
called out, where am I now ?” 

„Thank Heaven!” cried Henrietta, and 
was ruſhing forward, when Dr. Lyſter, by a 
ſtern and angry look, compelled her — to 
take her feat. ” 

He then ſpoke to ker himſelf; enquired 
how ſhe did, and found her quite rational. 

- Henrietta, who now doubted not her perſect 
recovery, wept as violently for joy as the had 
before wept for grief; and Mary, in the fame” 
belief, ran inſtantly to Delvile, eager to carry 
to him the firſt tidings that ber miſtreſs had 
recovered her reaſon. 

Delvile, in the utmoſt Leto; then re- 
turned to the chamber; but ſtood at ſome 
_ diſtance from the bed, waiting Dr. Lyſter 8 
permiſſion to approach it. 

Cecilia was quiet and compoſed, her recol- 
lection ſeemed reſtored, and her intellects 
_ found: but ſhe was faint and weak, and 
—— ſilent, to did he effort of 
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Dr. Lyſter encouraged this ſtillneſs, and 
ſuffered not any one, not even Delvile, to 
advance to her. After a ſhort time, how- 
ever, ſhe again, and very calmly, began to 
talk to him. She now firſt knew him, and 
ſeemed much ſurpriſed by his attendance. 
She could not tell, ſhe ſaid, what of late 
had happened to her, nor could gueſs where 
ſhe was, or by what means ſhe came into 
ſuch a place. Dr. Lyfter defired her at 
_ preſent not to think upon the ſubject, and 
promiſed her a full account of every thing, 
when ſhe was ſtronger, and more fit for con- 
verſing. 
This for a while ſilenced he But, alter 
a ſhort pauſe, Tell me, ſhe ſaid, Dr. 

Lyſter, have I no friend in this place but 
you ?” «© Yes, yes, you have ſeveral friends 
here, anſwered the Doctor, „only I keep 
them in order, leſt they ſhould hurry or 
diſturb you. 

She Sed! much pleaſed vy this ſpeech; 
but ſoon after ſaid, © You muſt not, Doctor, 
keep them in order much longer, for the 
fight of them, I think, would much revive 
me.” 

. Mis Beverley !” cried Henrietta 
«kb could not now reſtrain herſelf, © may 


not J, among the reſt, come and ſpeak to 
you? - 23 Z 
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„ Who is that?” ſaid Cecilia, i in a Voice 
of pleaſure, though very feeble; is it n y 
ever-dear Henrietta? | 

Oh, this is joy indeed !” cried ſhe, fer- 
vently kiſſing her cheeks and forehead, © joy 
that I never, never expected to have more [2 
Come, come,” cried Doctor Lyſter, 
“here's enough of this; did I not do well to 
| keep ſuch people off? 
I believe you did,” ſaid Cecilia, faintly 
ſmiling; © my too kind Henrietta, you muſt 
be more tranquil!ꝰ 

« I will, I will, indeed, madam my 
dear, dear Miſs Beverley, I will, indeed ! — 
now once have you owned me, and once again 


I hear your ſweet voice, I will do any thing, 


and every thing, for Iam made happy for my 


whole life!” 


„Ah, ſweet Henrietta !” cried Cecilia, 
giving her her hand, you muſt ſuppreſs 
theſe teelings, or our Door here will ſoon 
part us. But tell me, Doctor, is there no one 
elſe that you can let me ſee ?”” | 
Delvile, who had liſtened to this ſcene in 
the unſpeakable perturbation of that hope 
which 1s kindled from the very aſhes of de- 
ſpair, was now ſpringing forward; but Dr. 
Luyſter, fearful of the conſequences, haſtily 
aroſe, and with a look and air not to be 
diſputed, took hold of his arm, and led him 


out of the room. He then repreſented to 
him 
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him ſtronghy the danger of agitating, or diſ- 
turbing her, and charged him to keep from 
her ſight till better able to bear it; aſſuring 
him at the ſame tune that he might now 
_ reaſonably hope her recovery. 

Delvile, loſt in tranſport, could mak no 
anſwer, but flew into his arms, and almoſt 
madly embraced him; he then haſtened out 
of fight to pour forth fervent thanks, and 
, hurrying back with equal ſpeed, again em- 
braced the Doctor, and while his manly 
cheeks were burnt with tears of joy, he 
could not yet articulate the glad tumult of 
his ſoul. | 

The worthy Dr. Lyſter, who heartily par- 
tou of his happineſs, again urged him to be 
diſcreet ; and Delvile, no longer intractable 
and deſperate, gratefully concurred in what- 
ever he commanded. Dr. Lyſter then re- 
turned to Ceciha, and to reheve her mind 
from any uneaſy ſuſpence, talked to her openly 
of Detvile, gave her to underſtand he was 
_ acquainted with her marriage, and told her 
he had prohibited their meeting till each was 
better able to ſupport it. 
Cecilia, by this delay, ſeemed half gratified, 

and half diſappointed; but tlie reſt of the 
phyſiciaris, who had been ſummoned upon 
this happy change, now appearing, the or- 
ders were yet more ſtrictly enforced tor keep- 
ing her quiet. 
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She ſubmitted, therefore, peaceably ; and 
Delvile, whole gladdened heart ſtill throbbed 
with ſpeechleſs rapture, contentedly watched 
at her chamber door, and obeyed implicitly 
whatever was ſaid to him. 

She now viſibly, and almoſt hourly, grew 
better; and, in a ſhort time, her anxiety to 
know all that was paſſed, and by what means 
the became fo ill, and confined in a houſe of 
which ſhe had not any knowledge, obliged 
Dr. Lyſter to make himſelf maſter. of theſe 
particulars, that he might communicate them 
to her with a calmneſs that Delvile could not 
attain. 

Delvile himſelf, happy to be ſpared the 
bitter taſk of back a relation, informed him 
all he knew of the ſtory, and then entreating 
him to narrate to her alſo the motives of his 
own ſtrange, and he feared unpardonable, 
conduct, and the ſcenes which had followed 
their parting. 

He came, he faid, to England, ignorant 
of all that had paſt in his abſence, intending 
merely to wait upon his father, and com- 
municate his marriage, before he gave direc- 
tions to his lawyer for the ſettlements and 
preparations which were to precede its fur- 
ther publication. He meant, alſo, to ſatisfy 
himſelf of the real ſituation of Mr. Monck- 
ton, and then, after an interview with Cecilia, 
to have returned to his mother, and 875 
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at Nice till he might publicly claim his 
wife. 

To this purpoſe he had written in his letter, 

which he meant to have put in the Poſt-office 
in London himſelf; and he. had but juſt 
alighted from his chaiſe, when he met Ralph, 
Cecilia's ſervant, in the ſtreet. 
_ Haſty ſtopping him, he enquired if he 
had left his place? © No,” anſwered Ralph, 
«I am any come up to town with my 
lady.” 
With your lady!“ cried the aſtoniſhed 
Delvile, „is your lady then in town??? 

Les, fir, the is at Mrs. Belfield's.” ? 

« At Mrs. Belfield's ? —1S 1 daughter 
returned home?“ | 

« No, fir, we left her in the count 

He was then going on with a 2 ac- 
count, but, in too much confuſion of mind 
to hear him, Delvile abruptly wiſhed bim 
good night, and marched on hinz '* towards 
Belfield's. 

The pleaſure with which he would havo 
heard that Cecilia was ſo near to him, was 
totally loſt in his perplexity to account for 
her journey. Her letters had never hinted 
at ſuch a purpoſe, the news reached him 
only by accident it was ten o'clock at night, 
yet ſhe was at Belheid's— though the 
ſiſter was away, - though the mother was pro- 
keſſedly odious to her In an inſtant, all 
he had W heard, all he had formerly . 
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diſregarded, ruſhed ſuddenly upon his me- 
mory, and he began to believe he had been 
deluded, that his father was right, and that 
Belfield had ſome ſtrange and improper in- 
fluence over her heart. 

The ſuſpicion was death to him; he drove 
it from him, he concluded the whole was 
ſome error: his reaſon as powerfully as his 
tenderneſs vindicated her INNOCENCE ; and 
though he arrived at the houſe in much diſ- 
order, he yet arrived with a firm perſuaſion 
of an honourable explanation. 

The door was open, —a chaiſe was at it 
in waiting, —Mrs.. Belfield was liſtening in 
the paſſage; theſe appearances were ſtrange, 
and increaſed his agitation. He aſked for her 
ſon in a voice ſcarce audible,—ſhe told him 
he was engaged with a lady, and muſt not be 
diſturbed. 
That fatal anſwer, at a moment ſo big with 
the moſt horrible ſurmiſes, was deciſive: furt- 
ouſly, therefore, he forced himſelf paſt her, 
and. opened the door: but when he ſaw them 
together,. the reſt of the family confeſſedly 
excluded, his rage turned to horror, and he 
could hardly ſupport himſelf. 
O, Dr. Lyſter!“ he continued, aſk of 
the ſweet. creature if theſe circumſtances offer 
any extenuation for the fatal jealouſy which 
ſeized me? never by myſelf while I live will 
it be forgiven, but ſhe, perhaps, who 1s all 
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ſome time hence rhink my fuſferings almoſt 
equal to my offence.” _ 
He then proceeded in his narration. 
When he had ſo peremptorily ordered her 
chaiſe to St. James's-{quare, he went back to 
the houſe, and deſired Belfield to walk out with 
him. He complied, and they were both filent 
till they came to a coffee-houſe, where they 
aſked for a private room. The whole way they 
went, his heart, ſecretly ſatisfied of the purity, 
of Cecilia, ſmote him for the ſituation in which 
he had left her; yet, having unfortunately gone 
ſo far as to make his ſuſpicions apparent, he 
thought it neceſſary to his character that their 
abolition ſhould be equally public. 
When they were alone, © Belfield,” he faid, 
* to obviate any imputation of impertinence 
in my enquiries, I deny not, what I preſume - 
you have been told by herſelf, that J have the 
neareſt intereſt 1n whatever concerns the lad 
from whom we are juſt now parted : I muſt 
beg, therefore, an explicit account of the pur- 
pole of your private converſation with her.” 
„Mr. Delvile,” anſwered Belfield, with 
mingled candour and ſpirit, . I am not com- 
monly much diſpoſed to anſwer enquiries thus 
cavalierly put to me; yet here, as I find my- 
ſelf not the principal perſon concerned, I think 
I am bound in juſtice to ſpeak for the abſent 
who is. I aſſure you, therefore, moſt ſolemnly 
that your intereſt in Miſs Beverley J never 
heard but * common report, that our being 
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alone together was by both of us undeſigned 
and undeſired, that the honour ſhe did our 
houſe in calling at it, was merely to acquaint 
my mother with my ſiſter's removal to Mrs. 
Harrel's, and that the part which I had myſelf 
in her condeſcenſion, was ſimply to be con- 
ſulted upon a journey which ſhe has in con- 
templation to the South of France. And now, 
ür, having given you this peaceable ſatisfac- 
tion, you will find me extremely: at your ſer- 
vice to offer any other.“ 
Delvile inſtantly held out his Ka to . ; 
What you — ” he ſaid, upon your ho- 
nour, requires no other teſtimony. Your gal- 
lantry and your probity are equally well known 
to me; with either, therefore, Jam content, 
and by no means LOS the intervention of 
both“ $ 
They then parted; and now his doubts re- 
moved, and his punctilio fatisfied, he flew to 
St. James s- ſquare, to entreat the forgiveneſs 
of Ceciha for the alarm he had occafioned her, 
and to hear the reaſon of her ſudden journey, 
and change of meaſures. But when he came 
there, to find that his father, whom he had con- 
cluded was at Delvile Caſtle, was in the houſe, 
while Cecilia had not even enquired for him at 
the door, — Oh, let me not, he continued, 
* even to myſelf, let me not trace the agony 
of that moment — where to ſeek her I knew | 
not, why ſhe was in London I could not di- 
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poſtillion a new direction] could form no idea. 
Yet it appeared that ſhe wiſhed to avoid me, 
and once more, in the frenzy of my difap- 
pointment, I ſuppoſed Belfield a party in her 
concealment. Again, therefore, I fought him 


| —at his own houſe, —at the coffee-houſe 


where I had left him, — in vain, wherever 
I came, I juſt miſſed him, for, hearing of my 

ſearch, he went with equal reſtleſſneſs from 
place to place to meet me. I rejoice we both 


failed; a repetition of my enquiries in my then 


irritable ſtate, muſt inevitably have provoked 
the moſt fatal reſentment. 


IT will not dwell upon the ſcenes that fol- 
lowed — my laborious ſearch, my fruitleſs 
wanderings, the diſtraction of my ſuſpence, the 
exceſs of my deſpair — even Belfield, the fiery 
Belfield, when I met with him the next day, 
was ſo much touched by my wretchedneſs, 


that he bore with all my uyuftice ; feeling, ö 


noble young man! never will I loſe the re- 
membrance of his hi gh- ſouled patience. 
And now, Dr. Lyſter, go to my Cecilia; 


tell her this tale, and try, for you have {kill ; 


ſufficient to ſoften, yet not wound her with my 
ſufferings. If then ſhe can bear to ſee me, to 
bleſs'me with the found of her ſweet voice, no 


longer at war with her intellects, to hold out 


to me her loved hand, in token of peace and 
forgiveneſs. —Oh, Dr. Lyſter! preſerver of my 


life in her's] give to me but that exquiſife 
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moment, and ev ery paſt evil will be for ev er 
obliterated! i 
VJou muſt be calmer, far,” fy the Doc- 
tor, * before I make the attempt. Theſe he- 
roics are mighty well for ſound health, and 
ſtrong nerves, but they will not do for an in- 
valid.“ 

He went, however, to Cecilia, and gave her 
this narration, ſuppreſſing whatever he feared 
would moſt affect her, and judiciouſſy enliven- 
ing the whole by his ſtrictures. Cecilia was 
much eaſier for this removal of her perplexi- 
ties, and, as her anguiſh and her terror had been 

ee n with reſentment, ſhe had now no de- 
ſire but to reconcile Delvile with himſelf. 
Dr. Lyſter, however, by his friendly autho- 
rity, obliged her for ſome time to be content 

with this relation; but when ſhe grew better, 
her impatience became ſtronger, and he feared 

oppoſition would be as hurtful as compliance. 
Delvile, therefore, was now admitted; yet 
ſlowly and with trepidation he advanced, ter- 
rified for her, and fearful of hunſelf, filled 
with remorſe for the ifuries ſhe had ſuſ- 
tained, and impreſſed with grief and horror 
to behold her ſo ill and alterek 

Supported by pillows, ſhe fat almoſtupright. 
The moment. ſhe faw him, ſhe attempted to 
bend forward and welcome him, calling out in 
a tone of pleaſure, though faintly, © Ah! 
deareſt Delvile ! is it you * but too weak the 
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the effort ſhe had made, ſhe ſunk back upon 
her pillow, pale, trembling, and diſordered. 
| Dr. Lyſter would then have interfered to 
poſtpone their further converſation; but Del- 
vile was no longer maſter of himſelf or his paſ- 
ſions : he darted forward, and Eneeling at the 
bed-ſide, Sweet injured excellence, he 
cried, © wife of my heart ! ſole object of my 
choſen affection] doſt thou yet live? do I hear 
thy loved voice? —do IT ſee thee again? — 
art thou my Cecilia? and have I indeed not 
loſt thee ?” then, regarding her more fixedly, 
Alas,“ he cried, © art thou indeed my Ce- 
cilia? fo pale, ſo emaciated !—Oh, ſuffering 

angel! and couldſt thou then call upon Del- 
vile, the guilty, but heart-broken Delvile, . 
thy deſtroyer, thy murderer, and yet not call 
to execrate him ?” 

Cecilia, extremely affected, could not utter 
a word; ſhe held out to him her hand, ſhe. 
looked at him with gentleneſs and kindneſs, 
but tears ſtarted into her eyes, and trickled 
in large drops down her colourleſs cheeks. 

Angelic creature!“ cried Delvile, his oẽõ n 
tears overflowing, while he preſſed to his ubs 
the kind token of her pardon, can you give 
to me again a hand ſo ill deſerved? can you 
look with ſuch compaſſion on the author f 
your woes? on the wretch, who for an inſtant 
could doubt the purity of a mind ſo ſeraphic! 

* Ah, Delvile!“ cried ſhe, a little reviving, 
think no more of what is paſt to ſee you, 
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to be yours, — drives all evil from my re- 
membrance !*? 
am not worthy this joy!“ cned he, riſing, 
kneeling, and riſing again: I know not how 
to ſuſtain it! a forgryeneſs ſuch as this,—when 
I believed you muſt hate me for ever! when 
repulſe and averſion were all I dared expe&t,— 
when my own inhumanity had bereft thee of 
thyreaſon,—when the grave, the a grave, 
was already open to receive thee.” 

Too kind, too feeling Delvile!“ |” cried the 
penetrated Cecilia, <« relieve your loaded heart 
from theſe bitter recollections; mine is light- 


ened already, —lightened, I think, of every 
thing but its affection for 5 


- « Oh, words of tranſport and ecſtacy!“ 
cried the enraptured Delvite, Oh, partner 
of my life! friend, ſolace, darling of my boſom! 
that fo lately I thought eg that 1 
folded to my bleeding heart in the agony of 


eternal ſeparation!” 


* Come away, fir, come away,” cried Dr. 
Lyſter, who now ſaw that Cecilia was greatly 
agitated, © I will not be anſwerable for the 
continuation of this ſcene;” and taking him 


by the arm, he awakened him from his frantic | 
_ rapture, by affuring him ſhe would faint, and 


forced him away from her. 
Soon after he was gone, and Cecilia became 


more tranquil, Henrietta, who had wept with 
| bitterneſs 1 in a corner of the room es this 


cene, | 
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ſcene, approached her, and, with an attempted 
{mile, though in a voice hardly audible, ſaid, 

Ah, Miſs Beverley, you will at laſt, then, be 
happy! happy as all your goodneſs deſerves. 
And I am fure I ſhould rejoice in it if I was 
to die to make you happier!” 

Cecilia, who but too well knew her full 
meaning, tenderly embraced her, but was 
prevented by Dr. Lyſter from entering into 

any diſcourſe with her. 

The firſt meeting, however, with Bein 
being over, the ſecond was far more quiet, 
and in a very ſhort time, he would ſcarcely 
quit her a moment, Cecilia herſelf receiving 
from his ſight a pleaſure too great for denial, 
yet too ſerene for danger. 

The worthy Dr. Lyiter, finding her prof | 


of recovery thus fair, prepared for leaving 


London: but, equally deſirous to do good out 


of his profeſſion as in it, he firſt, at the requeſt : ; 


of Delvile, waited upon his father , to acquaint 


him with his preſent ſituation, ſolicit his direc- - -. 


tions for his future proceedings, and endea- 

vour to negociate a general reconciliation. 
Mr. Delvile, to whoſe proud heart ſocial joy 

could. find no avenue, was yet touched moſt 


ſenſibly by the reſtoration of Cecilia. Neither 
his dignity nor his diſpleaſure had been abte to 
repreis remorſe, a feeling to which, with ail his 


foibles, he had not been accuit:med: 'The-view. 
of her diſtraction had dwelt upon his imagina- 
_ the OY of his fon had ſtruck him 
Ne ; with. 
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with fear and horror. He had been haunted 
by ſelf-reproach, and purſued by vain regret; 
and thoſe conceſſions he had refuſed to tender- 
nels and entreaty, he now willingly accorded 
to change repentance for tranquillity. He ſent 
inſtantly for his ſon, whom even with tears he 
embraced, and felt his own peace reſtored as 
he pronounced his forgiveneſs. 

New, however, to kindneſs, he retained it 
not long, and a ſtranger to generoſity, he knew 
not how to make her welcome: the extinction 
of his remorſe abated his compaſſion for Ce- 
cilia, and when ſolicited to receive her, he re- 
vived the charges of Mr. Monckton. : 

Cecilia, informed of this, determined to 
write to that gentleman, herſelf, whoſe long 
and painful illneſs, joined to his irrecoverable 
loſs of her, ſhe now hoped might prevail with 
him to make reparation for the injuries he had 
done her. 


To Mr. Moncx Ton. 


I write not, Sir, to upbraid you; the woes 
which have followed your ill offices, and 
which you may ſome time hear, will render 

my reproaches ſuperfluous. I write but to 
beſeech that what is paſt may content you; 
and that, however, while I was ſingle, you 
choſe to miſrepreſent me to the Delvile fami- 
ly, you will have ſo much honour, ſince I am 
| now 
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now become one of i it, as to acknowledge my 
innocence of the crimes laid to my — 

In remembrance of my former long friend- 
Py I ſend you my good wiſhes; and in con- 
ſideration of my hopes from your recantation, 


I ſend you, Sir, if you think it worth accept- 
ance, my forgiveneſs. 


Mr. Monckton, after many king anc pain- 
ful ſtruggles between uſeleſs rage, and invo- 


luntary remorle, at length ſent the OE 
anſwer : 


To- Mrs. Mon rhagn DzLviLs. 


Thoſe who could ever believe you guilty, 


muſt have been eager to think you ſo. I 


meant but your welfare at all times, and to 


have ſaved you from a connection I never 
thought equal to your merit. I am grieved, 
but not ſurpriſed, to hear of your injuries; 


from the alliance you have formed, nothing 


elſe could be expected: if my teſtimony to 
your innocence can, however, ſerve to miti- 


gate them, I ſcruple not to declare I believe 
it without taint. 


Delvile ſent by Dr. Lyſter this laber to his 
father, whoſe rage at the detection of the per- 
Kr which had deceived him, was yet inferior 


to 


Crcilie DzLviLe. 
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to what he felt that his family was emed 
ſo injuriouſſy. 

His conference with Dr. 'Lyſter was Jong 
and painful, but decifive: that ſagacious and 
friendly man knew well how to work upon 
his paſſions, and fo effectually awakened them 
by repreſenting the diſgrace of his own family 
from the preſent ſituation of Cecilia, that = 
fore he quitted his houfe he was authoriſed 
to invite her to remove to it. 

Wben he returned from his embaſſy, he 
found Delvile in her room, and each waiting 
with impatience the event of his negocia- 
tion. | 
The Doctor with much alabvity gave Ce- 
_ Cilia the invitation with which he had been 
charged; but Delvile, jealous for her dignity, 
was angry and diſſatisfied his father brought 
it not himſelf, and exclaimed with much 
mortification, Is this all the grace RL 
me? p27. | 
- > FRatience, tinge Sir, | unsere the 
Doctor; when you have thwarted any body 
in their firſt hope and ambition, do you ex- 
pect they will ſend you their compliments 
and many thanks for the diſappomtment ? 
Pray let the good gentleman have his way in 
ſome little matters, ſince you have taken {ach 
effectual care to put out of his reach the Power 
of having it in greater.” 
O, far from ſtarting obftacles,” cried Ce- 
alia, let us folctt a reconciliation with what- 
"bi ever 
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ever conceſſions he may require. The miſery 
of DISOBEDIENCE we have but too fatally 


experienced; and thinking as we think of 


filial ties and parental claims, how can we 


ever hope happineſs till forgiven and taken 


into favour ?” LE. 
„True, my Cecilia, anſwered Delvile, 
« and generous and condeſcending as true; 


and if you can thus {ſweetly comply, I will 
gratefully forbear making any oppoſition. 


Too much already have you ſuffered from the 
impetuoſity of my temper, but I will try to 


curb it in future by the remembrance of your 


Injuries.” | 1 £57 
The whole of this unfortunate buſineſs,” 
ſaid Dr. Lyſter, © has been the refult of 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. Your uncle, 
the Dean, began it, by his arbitrary will, as 


if an ordinance of his own could arreſt the 


courſe of nature! and as if he had power to 


keep alive, by the loan of a name, a family 


in the male branch already extinct. Your 
father, Mr. Mortimer, continued it with the 


ſame ſelf-partiality, preferring the wretched 


gratification of tickling his ear with a favou- 


rite ſound, to the fold happineſs of his ſon 
with a rich and deſerving -wife. Yet this, 


however, remember; if to PRIDE and 
PREJUDICE you owe your miferies, ſo 
wonderfully is good and evil balanced, that 


to PRIDE and PREJUDICE you will alfo 


owe their termination: for all that I could 
vil - | _  _- 
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ſay to Mr. Delvile, either of reaſoning or en- 
treaty, —and I {aid all I could ſuggeſt, and 
I ſuggeſted ail a man need wiſh to hear, — 
was totally thrown away, till I pointed out 
to him his own diſgrace, in having a daughter- 
in-law immured in theſe mean lodgings! 
“Thus, my dear young lady, the terror 
which drove you to this houſe, and the ſuf. 
ferings which have confined you in it, will 
prove, in the event, the ſource of your future 
peace: for when all my beſt rhetoric failed 


to melt Mr. Delvile, I inſtantly brought him 


to terms by coupling his name with a pawn- 
broker's! And he could not with more diſ- 
guſt hear his ſon called Mr. Beverley, than 


think of his ſon's wife when he hears of the 
Three Blue Balls! Thus the ſame paſſions, 


taking but different directions, do miſchief 
and cure it alternately. 


„Such, my good young friends, is the 
MORAL of your calamities. You have all, 


in my opinion, been ſtrangely at croſs-pur- 


poles, and trifled, no one knows why, with 
the firſt bleſſings of life. My only hope is 
that now, having among you thrown away 
its luxuries, you will have known enough of 
miſery to be glad to keep its neceſſaries. 

This excellent man was yet prevailed upon 


by Delvile to ſtay and aſſiſt in removing Go 
feeble Cecilia to St. James's-ſquare. 


Henrietta, for whom Mr. Arnott's equi- 


page and ſervants had {ull remained in town, 


was 
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was then, though with much difficulty, per- 
ſuaded to go back to Suffolk: but Cecilia, 
however fond of her ſociety, was too ſenſible 
of the danger and impropriety of her preſent 
ſituation, to receive from it any pleaſure. 
Mr. Delvile's reception of Cecilia was for- 
mal and cold: yet, as ſhe now appeared 
publicly in the character of his ſon's wife, 
the beſt apartment in his houſe had been pre- 
pared for her uſe, his domeſtics were inſtruct- 
ed to wait upon her with the utmoſt reſpect, 
and Lady Honoria Pemberton, who was ac- 
cidentally in town, offered from curiofity, 
what Mr. Delvile accepted from parade, to 
be herſelf in St. James's-ſquare, in order to 
do honour to his daughter-in-law's firſt en- 
_ trance, 


When Cecilia was a little recovered from 


the ſhock of the firſt interview, and the fa- 


tigue of her removal, the anxious Mortimer 
would inſtantly have had her conveyed to her 


own — but, willing to exert her- 
ſelf, and hoping to oblige Mr. Delvile, ſhe 
declared ſhe was well able to remain ſome 
time longer in the drawing-room. - _ 
My good friends,” ſaid Dr. Lyſter, „ in 


the — of my long practice, I have found 


it impoſſible to ſtudy the human frame, with- 
out a little ſtudying the human mind; and 
from all that I have yet been able to make 
out, either by obſervation, reflection, or com- 


alen, it appears to me at this moment, that 


Mr. 
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Mr. Mortimer Delvile has got the beſt wife, 
and that you, Sir, have here the moſt faultleſs 
daughter-in-law, that any huſband or an 
father in the three kingdoms belonging to his 
Majeſty can either have or deſire.“ 8 

Cecilia ſmiled; Mortimer looked his de- 

lighted concurrence; Mr. Delvile forced him- 
ſelf to make a ſtiff inclination of the head; 
and Lady Honoria gaily exclaimed, * Dr. 
Lyſter, wh you ſay the ef and the moſt 
22 , you ſhould always add, the reft of 
the company excepted.” 
Upon my word,“ cried the Doctor, 1 
beg your ladyſhip's pardon; but there is a 
certain unguarded warmth comes acroſs a man 
now and then, that drives etiquette out of his 
head, and makes him ſpeak truth before he 
well knows where he is.” 

O, terrible!“ cried ſhe, this 4 1s ; ſinking 
deeper and deeper. I had hoped the town 
air would have taught you better things; but 
I find you have viſited at Delvile Caſtle, till 
you are fit for no other place. 
„ Whoever, Lady Honoria, ſaid Mr. Del- 
vile, much offended, is fit for Delvile Caſtle, 
muſt be fit for every other place; though 
every other place may by no means be fit for 
him.?* | ; 

pes, fir,” cried ſhe giddity, 6] every 
poſſible plate will be fit for him, if he can 
Once bear with that. aan t FOR think 180 Dr. 


8 * 


* Why, 


encitita MM 


z Why, when a man has the honour to ſee 

your ladyſhip,” anfwered he, good-humonr- 
edly, © he is apt to think too much of the | 
perſon, to care about the place.” 

Come, [begin to have ſome hopes of you,” 
cried ſhe, © tor I ſee, for a Doctor, you have 
really a very pretty notion of a compliment : 
only you have one great fault {till ; you look 
the whole time as if you ſaid it for a JOE,” 
Why, in fact, madam, when a man has 
been a plain dealer both in word and look for 
upwards of fifty years, tis expecting too quick 
a reformation to demand ductility of voice and 
eye from him at a blow. However, give me 
but a little time and a little encouragement, 
and, wi ith ſuch a tutreſs, twill be hard if I do 
not, in a very few leſſons, learn the right me- 
thod of ſeaſoning a ſimper, and the neweſt 5 
faſhion of twiſting words from meanin 

_ < But pray,” cried ſhe, © upon thoſe occa- 
ſions, always remember to look ſerious. No- 
thing ſets off a compliment ſo much as a lo 


face. If you are tempted to an unſeaſonable = | 


laugh, think of Delvile. Caftle ; 'tis an expe- 
dient I commonly make uſe of myſelf when 1 
am afraid of being too friſky : and italways ſuc- 
ceeds, for the very recollection of it gives me 
the head-ache in a moment. Upon my word, 
Mr. Delvile, you muſt have the conſtitution of 
five men, to have kept ſuch good health, after 
living ſo long at that horrible place. You can't 
imagine how you've ſurpriſed me, for I have 


— 
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regularly expected to hear of your death at the 
end of eyery ſummer; and, I aſſure you, once 
I was very near buying mourning.” 

The eſtate which deſcends to a man from 
his own anceſtors, Lady Honoria,”” anſwered 
Mr. Delvile, will ſeldom be apt to injure his 
health, if he is conſcious of committing no 
miſdemeanour which has degraded their me- 
mory.”. '- --- 

How vaſtly odious this new father of 
yours is!“ {aid Lady Honoria, in a whiſper 

to Cecilia; © what could ever induce you to 

give up your charming eſtate for the take of 
coming into his fuſty old family! I would 

really adviſe you to have your marriage an- 

. You, have only, you know, to take 

an oath that you were forcibly run away 

+ with; and as you are an heireſs, and the Del- 
viles are all fo violent, it will eaſily be cre- 

dited. And then, as ſoon as you are at li- 
berty, I would adviſe you to marry my little 
Lord Derford.” 

« Would you anks; then,” faid "ak" 
have me regain my freedom! in order to part 
with it?? 

For Certainly,” anſwered Lady Honoria, ( for 
you can do nothing at all without being mar- 
ried; a ſingle woman is a thouſand times more 
| ſhackled than a wife; for, ſhe is account- 

able to every body; and a wife, you know, 
has nothing to do but * to manage her 
* 


* 


- And 
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* And that,“ ſaid Cecilia, ſmiling, 0 
conſider as a trifle?” 

Les, if you do but marry a . 
don't care for.“ 

« You are right, then, l to recom= 
mend to me my Lord Derford!” 

O, yes, he will make the prettieſt buf: 
band in the world; you may fly about your- 
ſelf as wild as a lark, and keep him the 
whole time as tame as a jack-daw ; and 
though he may complain of you to your 
friends, he will never have the courage to 
find fault to your face. But as to Morti- 
mer, you will not be able to govern him as 
long as you hve; for the moment you have 
put him upon the fret, you'll fall into the 


dumps yourſelf, hold out your hand to him, 


and, loſing the opportunity of gaining ſome  . 

material point, make up at the firſt ſoft 

word.“ 

„ou think, then, the quarrel more amuſe. 
ing than the reconciliation? a 


O, a thouſand times! for yy you | 


= quarrelling ; ; you may fay any thing, and 


demand any thing, but when you are recon- 
ciled, you ought to behave pretty, and ſeem _ 
contented.” | 

© Thoſe who preſume to have any pre- 
tenſions to your ladyſhip,” ſaid Cecilia, 


< would be made happy indeed ſhould Oy 
Hear your — . 


* 
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* O, it would not. ſignify at all,” an- 
ſwered ſhe, © for one's fathers, and uncles, 
and thoſe fort of people, always make con- 
nexions for one, and not a creature thinks 
of our principles, till they find them out by 
our conduct: and 1 can poſſibly do 
that till we are married, for they give us no 
power betorchand. The men know nothin 
of us in the world while we are ſingle, but 
how we can dance a minuet, or play a leſſon 
upon the harpfichord.” 

„And what elſe,” ſaid Mr. Delvile, who 
advanced, and heard this laſt ſpeech, © need 
a young lady of rank deſire to be known for? 

your ladyſhip ſurely would not have her de- 
grade herſelf by ſtudying like an artiſt or 
profeſſor ?” 
„ no, Sir, I would not have her ſtudy 
at all; its mighty well for children, but 
really after ſixteen, and when one 1s come 
out, one has quite fatigue enough in dreſ- 
ing, and going to public places, and ordering 
new things, without all that torment of firſt 
and ſecond poſition, and E upon the firſt line, 
and F upon the firſt ſpace!” 

« Your ladyſhip muſt, however, vardon | 
me for hinting,” ſaid Mr. Delvile, © that 

a young lady of condition, who has a pro- 
per ſenſe of her dignity, cannot be een too 
rarely, or known too little.“ 

O, but I hate dignity ! ” cried ſhe, care- 
. for its the dulleſt thing in the world. 
I always 
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[ always thought 1t was owing to that you 
were fo little amuſing; — really I beg your 
pardon, Sir, I meant to lay, ſo little talka- 
tive.” 

i can eaſily credit that your ladyſhip 
ſpoke haſtily,” anſwered he, highly piqued, 
& for I believe, indeed, a perſon of family 
ſuch as mine, will hardly be ſuppoſed to 
have come into the world for the office of 
amuſing it!“ 

« O, no, Sir,“ cried ſhe, wk pretended 
innocence, © nobody, I am ſure, ever ſaw 
you with ſuch a thought.” Then, turning 
to Cecilia, ſhe added in a whiſper, © You 
cannot imagine, my dear Mrs. Mortimer, 


* how I deteſt this old couſin of mine! Now 


pray tell me honeſtly if 1 don't hate him 
yourſelf?“ 


6 “ hope,” faid Cecilia, « to have 1 no rea- 
n. 55 2 

ay Lord, how you. are always, upon your 
guard! If I were half as cautious, I ſhould 
die of the vapours in a month; the only 
thing that keeps me at all alive, is now and 
then making people angry; for the folks at 
our houſe let me go out ſo ſeldom, and then 
ſend me with ſuch ſtupid old chaperons, that 
giving them a little torment is really the only 
entertainment I can procure myſelf. O but 
I had almęſt forgot to tell "oy a moſt delight - 
ful ey. | G 

8 * What 1 is it 2 
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26 Why you muſt know I have the greateſt 


hopes in the world that my father will quarrel 


with old Mr. Delvile !” 
“ And is that ſuch a delightful thing!” 
“O, yes; I have lived upon the very idea 
this fortnight ; for then, you know, they'll 
both be in a paſſion, and I ſhall lee which of 
them looks frightfulleſt.” - | 
„When Lady Honoria whiſpers,” cried 


| Mortimer, © 1 . . ſome miſ- 


chief.” _ 
No, indeed,” uwe her ladyſhip, 1 
was merely congratulating Mrs. Mortimer 


about her marriage. Though really, upon 


ſecond thoughts, I don't know whether 1 


. ſhould not rather condole with her, for I have 
long been convinced ſhe has a prodigious 


antipathy to you. I ſaw it the whole time 
J was at Delvile C aſtle, where ſhe uſed to 
change colour at the very ſound of youtt 


name; a ſymptom I never perceived when 1 
talked to her of my Lord Derford, who would 
certainly have made her a thouſand times a 


better huſband.” -- 
If you mean on account of his title, 


5 Lady oder, faid Mr. Delvile, your 
ladyſhip muſt be ſtrangely forgetful of the 


connections of your family, not to remem- 
ber that Mortimer, after the death of his 


uncle and myſelf, muſt inevitably inherit 
one far more honourable than 3 new. prung- 


1 up 
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up family, like my Lord Ernolf 's, could 


offer.“ 15 
« Yes, Sir; but en, you know, ſhe 


would have kept her eſtate, which would 


have been a vaſtly better thing than an old 
digree of new relations. Beſides, I don't 

find that any body cares for the noble blood 

of the Delviles but themſelves; and if ſhe 

| had kept her fortune, every body, I fancy, 

would have cared for hat.” 

« Every body, then,” ſaid Mr. Delvile, 
* muſt be highly mercenary and ignohle, or 
the blood of .an .ancient and honourable 

| houſe; would be thought contaminated by 
the moſt diſtant hint of ſo degrading a cm 
pariſon,” ? 

Dear Sic: what ſhould we all do with 
birth if it was not for wealth ? it would nei- 
ther take us to Ranelagh nor the Opera; nor 
buy us caps nor Wigs, nor ſupply us with 

dinners nor bouquets.” 

Caps and wigs, dinners and bouquets ! 33 

interrupted Mr. Delvile ; “your ladyſhip's 
eſtimate of wealth 1s really extremely mi- 
nute.“ 


12 Why, you know, Sir, as to caps and 


wigs, they are very ſerious things, for we 1 
ſhould WA mighty droll figures to go about 
bare-headed ; and as to dinners, how would 


the Delviles have laſted all theſe thouſand 
centuries if they had difdained eating them?” 
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Whatever may be your ladyſhip's ſa- 
tisfaction,“ ſaid Mr. Delvile, angrily, © in 
depreciating a houſe that has the honour of 
being nearly allied with your own, you will 
not, I hope at leaſt, inſtruct this lady,” turn- 
ing to Cecilia, © to adopt a fimilar con- 
tempt of its antiquity and dignity.” 

* This lady,” cried Mortimer, © will at 
leaſt, by condeſcending to become one of it, 
ſecure us from any danger that ſuch contempt 
may ſpread further.” | 

Let me but,” ſaid Cecilia, looking grate- 
fully at him, © be as ſecure from exciting as 
I am from feeling contempt, and what can I 

have to wiſh ?” | 
Good and excellent young lady!“ faid 
Dr. Lyſter, © the firſt of bleſſings indeed is 
yours in the temperance of your own mind. 
When you began your career in life, you ap- 
peared to us ſhort-ſighted mortals, to poſſeſs 
more than your ſhare of the good things of 
this world ; fuch a union of riches, beauty, 
independence, talents, education, and virtue, 
ſeemed a monopoly to raiſe general envy and 
diſcontent; but mark with what ſcrupulous 
exactneſs the good and bad is ever balanced !. 
You have had a thouſand ſorrows, to which 
\ thoſe who have looked up to you have been 
ſtrangers, and for Which not all the advan- 
tages you poſſeſs have been equivalent. There 
is evidently throughout this world, in things 
as well as perſons, a levelling principle, at 
| _ war 
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war with pre- eminence, and deſtructive of 
perfection.“ 


« Ah!” cried Main in a low voice to 
Cecilia, how much higher muſt we all riſe, or 
how much lower muſt you fall, ere any 
. levelling principle will approximate us with 


T0OU1” 
He then entreated her to ſpare her ſtrength 


and ſpirits by removing to her own apartment, 


and the converſation was broken up. 
Pray permit me, Mrs. Mortimer,“ cried 


Lady Honoria, in taking leave, © to beg that 1 


the firſt gueſt you invite to Delvile Caſtle 
may be me. You know my partiality to it 
already. 1 ſhall be particularly happy in 
waiting upon you in tempeſtuous weather !- 
We can all {troll out together, you know, 
very ſociably ; and I ſha'n't be much in your - 
way, for if there ſhould happen to be a ſtorm, 
you can eaſily lodge me under ſome great 
tree, and while you amuſe yourſelves with a 
tete-A-tete, give me the indulgence of my. 
own reflections, I am vaſtly fond of think»: 
ing, and being alone, you know,—eſpecially: 
in thunder and lightning!“ * 
She then ran away; and they all ſeparat- — 
ed : Cecilia was conveyed up ſtairs, and 
the worthy Dr. Lyſter, loaded with acknow- 
ledgments of every kind, ſet out for the 
country. | 
Cecilia, ſtill weak, and much emaciated, 
for ſome time lived almoſt wholly in her 
O 2 own 
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own room; where the grateful and ſolicitous 


attendance of Mortimer, alleviated the pain 
both of her illneſs and confinement: but as 
ſoon as her health permitted travelling, he 


haſtened with her abroad. 


Here tranquillity once more made its abode 


in the heart of Cecilia; that heart ſo long torn 
with anguiſh, ſuſpence and horror! Mrs. 


Delvile received her with the moſt rapturous 
fondneſs, and the impreſſion of her ſorrows 
gradually wore away, from her kind and ma- 
ternal cares, and from the watchful affection 
and delighted tenderneſs of her ſon. 

The Eggleſtons now took entire poſſeſſion 
of her eſtate, and Delvile, at her entreaty, 


forbore ſhewing any perſonal reſentment of 


their conduct, and put into the hands of a 


lawyer the arrangement of the affair. 


They continued abroad ſome months, and 
the health of Mrs. Delvile was tolerably re- 
eſtabliſned. They were then ſummoned home 


by the death of Lord Delvile, who bequeathed 
to his nephew Mortimer his town-houſe, and 


whatever of his eſtate was not annexed to his 
title, which neceflarily devolved to his bro- 


The ſiſter of Mrs. Delvile, a woman of high 


ſp irit and ſtrong paſſions, lived not long after 


. but having, in her latter days, inti- 


mately connected herſelf with Cecilia, ſhe was 


ſo much charmed with her character, and ſo 


much dazzled "Of her admiration of the ex- 
| traordinary 
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traordinary ſacrifice ſne had made, that, in a 
fit of ſudden enthuſiaſm, ſhe altered ber will, 
to leave to her, and to her ſole diſpoſal, the 
fortune which, almoſt from his infancy, ſhe had 
deſtined for her nephew. Cecilia, aſtoniſhed 
and penetrated, oppoſed the alteration ; but 
even her ſiſter, now Lady Delvile, to whom 
ſhe daily became dearer, earneſtly ſupported 
it; while Mortimer, delighted to reſtore to 
her through his own family, any part of that 
power and independence of which her gene- 
rous and pure regard for himſelf had deprived 
her, was abſolute in refuſing that the deed 


ſhould be revoked. 


Cecilia, from this flattering tranſs@tlon} re- 
ceived a further conviction of the malignant 
falſehood of Mr. Monckton, who had always 
repreſented to her the whole of the Delvile fa= 
mily as equally poor in their circumſtances,” 
and illiberal in their minds. The ſtrong ſpi- 
rit of active benevolence which bad ever 
marked her character, was now again diſ- 
played, though no longer, as hitherto, un- 
bounded. She had learnt the error of profu- 
ſion, even in charity and beneficence; and ſne 
had a motive for œconomp, in her animated 
affect ion for Mortimer. | 

She ſoon ſent for Albany, het ſurpriſe that | 
ſhe till exiſted, and whoſe rapture at her re- 
covered proſperity, now threatened his ſenſes, 
from the tumult of his joy, with nearly the 
lame _" they had lately been menaced by 
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terror. But though her donations were cir- 
cumſcribed by prudence, and their objects 
vVere ſelected with diſcrimination, ſhe gave to 
herſelf all her former benevolent pleaſure, in 
ſolacing his afflictions, while ſhe ſoftened bis 
aſperity, by reſtoring to him his favourite 
office of being her almoner and monitor. 

She next ſent to her own penſioners, re- 
lieved thoſe diſtreſſes which her ſudden abſence 
had occaſioned, and renewed and continued 
the ſalaries ſhe had allowed them. All who 
had nouriſhed reaſonable expectations from 
her bounty ſhe remembered, though ſhe raiſed 
no new claimants but with œconomy and cir- 
cumſpection, But neither Albany nor the old 
penſioners. felt the ſatisfaction of Mortimer, 
who ſaw with new wonder the virtues of her 
mind, and whoſe admiration of her excellen- 
cies, made his gratitude perpetual for the hap- 
pineſs of his lot. 

The tender-hearted Henrietta, in returning 
to her new friends, gave way, with artleſs 

openneſs, to the violence of untamed grief; 
but finding Mr. Arnott as wretched as herſelf, 


the ſympathy Cecilia had foreſeen ſoon en- 


deared them to each other, while the little in- 

tereſt taken in either by Mrs. Harrel, made 

them almoſt inſeparable companions. _ 
Mrs. Harrel, wearied by their melancholy, 


and fick of retirement, took the earlieſt op- 


portunity that was offered her of changing her 
kGtvatron ; ſhe married very ſoon a man of for- 
: | tune 
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tune in the neighbourhood, and, quickly for- 


getting all the paſt, thoughtleſsly began the 


world again, with new hopes, new connections, 
new equipages, and new engagement? 
Henrietta was then obliged to go again to 
her mother, where, though deprived of all 
the indulgencies to which ſhe was now become 
familiar, ſhe was not more hurt by the ſepara- 
tion than Mr. Arnott. So ſad and ſo ſolitary 
his houſe ſeemed in her abſence, that he ſoon 
followed her to town, and returned not till he 
carried her back its miſtreſs. And there the 
gentle gratitude of her ſoft and feeling heart, 
engaged from the wortliy Mr. Arnott the ten- 
dereſt affection, and, in time, healed the 
wound of his early and hopeleſs paſſion. 
The injudicious, the volatile, yet noble- 
minded Belfield, to whoſe mutable and en- 
terpriſing diſpoſition life ſeemed always rather 
beginning than progreflive, roved from em- 
ployment to employment, and from public 
life to retirement, ſoured with the world, and 
_ diſcontented with himſelf, till vanquiſhed, at 
length, by the conſtant friendſhip of Delvile, 
he conſented to accept his offices in 
entering the army ; and being fortunately or- 
dered out upon foreign ſervice, his hopes were 
revived by ambition, and his proſpects were 
brightened by a view of future honour. +. 
I) he wretched Monckton, dupe of his own. | 


cunningandartifices, ſtilllived in lingering mi- 


ſery, doubtful which was moſt acute, the Pot 
. ä 
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of his wound and confinement, or of his defeat 
and diſappointment. Led on by a vain belief 
that he had parts to conquer all difficulties, 
he had indulged without reſtraint a paſſion in 
which intereſt was ſeconded by inclination. 
Allured by ſuch ſaſcinating powers, he ſhortly 
ſufiered nothing to ſtop his courſe; and tho', 
when he began his career, he would have ſtarted 
at the mention of actual diſhonour, long before 
it was concluded, neither treachery nor per- 
jury were regarded by him as ſtumbling- 
blocks. All fear of failing was loſt in vanity, 
all ſenſe of probity was ſunk in intereſt, all 
ſcruples of conſcience were left behind by the 
heat of the chace. Yet the unforeſeen and 
| melancholy cataſtrophe of his long arts, il- 
luſtrated in his deſpite what his principles had 
_ obſcured, that even in worldly purſuits, where 
fraud out-runs integrity, failure joins diſho- 
nour to loſs, and diſappointment excites tri- 
umph inſtead of pity. 
The upright mind of Cecilia, her purity, 
her virtue, and the moderation of his wiſhes, 
gave to her in the warm affection of Lady Del- 
vile, and the unremitting fondneſs of Morti- 
mer, all the happineſs human life ſeems ca- 
pable of receiving :—yet human it was, and 
as fuch imperfect ; ſhe knew that, at times, 
the whole family muſt murmur at her loſs of 
fortune, and at times ſhe murmured herſelf 
to be thus portionleſs, though an HEIRESS. 
Rationally, however, ſhe ſurveyed the world 
- | at 
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at large, and finding that of the few ho had 
any happineſs, there was none without ſome 
miſery, ſhe checked the riſing figh of repining 
mortality, and, grateful with general felicity, 


bore partial evil with cheartullet W 5 
tion! | 
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